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PEEF ACE 


The  work  now  offered  to  the  public  had  its  origin  in  a  desire 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Classical  study.  It  has  long  been  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  in  common  with  numerous  classical  teachers, 
that  the  subject  of  Latin  Grammar,  often  regarded  as  dry  and  dif- 
ficult, may  be  presented  to  the  learner  in  a  form  at  onco  simple, 
attractive,  and  philosophical.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  manual  to  aid 
the  instructor  in  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  end. 

That  the  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  the  production  of  a 
Latin  Grammar  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  Xever  before  were 
there  such  facilities  for  the  work.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  formed  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  language  and  in  the  methods 
of  instruction.  During  this  period  some  of  the  most  gifted  minds 
of  Germany  have  been  gathering  the  choicest  treasures  in  the  field 
of  philology,  while  others  have  been  equally  successful  in  devising 
improved  methods  of  instruction.  In  our  own  country  too,  the 
more  enterprising  teachers  have  caught  the  sphit  of  improvement, 
and  are  calling  loudly  for  a  better  method  than  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  classical  study. 

The  present  work  has  been  prepared  in  view  of  these  facts. 
To  explain  its  general  plan,  the  author  begs  leave  to  specify  the 
following  points. 

1.  This  volume  is  designed  to  present  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  great  facts  and  laws  of  the  Latin  language ;  to  exhibit  not 
only  grammatical  forms  and  constructions,  but  also  those  tital 
principles  which  underlie,  control,  and  explain  them. 

2.  Designed  at  once  as  a  text-book  for  the  class-room,  and  a 
book  of  reference  in  study,  it  aims  to  introduce  the  beginner  easi- 
ly and  pleasantly  to  the  first  principles  of  the  language,  and  yet  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  more  advanced 
student.  Accordingly  it  presents  in  large  type  a  general  survey 
of  the  whole  subject  in  a  brief  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and 
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la\rs,  while  parallel  with  this,  in  smaller  type,  it  famishes  a  fuller 
discussion  of  irregularities  and  exceptions  for  later  study  and  for 
reference. 

3.  B  J  brevity  and  conciseness  in  the  choice  of  phraseology  and 
compactness  in  the  arrangement  of  forms  and  topics,  the  author 
has  endeavored  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  a  convenient 
manual  an  amount  of  carefully  selected  grammatical  facts,  which 
would  otherwise  fill  a  much  larger  volume. 

4.  He  has,  moreover,  endeavored  to  present  the  whole  subject 
in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship.  Without  encumbering  his 
pages  with  any  unnecessary  discussions,  he  has  aimed  to  enrich 
them  with  the  2:)rac,tical  results  of  the  recent  labors  in  the  field  of 
philology. 

5.  In  the  regular  paradigms,  both  of  declension  and  of  conjuga- 
tion, the  stems  and  endings  have  been  distinguished  by  a  diflerence 
of  type,  thus  keeping  constantly  before  the  pupil  the  significance  of 
the  two  essential  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
inflected  forms. 

6.  Syntax  has  received  in  every  part  special  attention.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  exhibit,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  beauti- 
ful system  of  laws  which  the  genius  of  the  language — that  highest 
of  all  grammatical  authority — has  created  for  itself  The  leading 
principles  of  construction  have  been  put  in  the  form  of  definite 
rules,  and  illustrated  by  carefully  selected  examples.  To  secure 
convenience  of  reference  and  to  give  completeness  and  vividness 
to  the  general  outline,  these  rules,  after  being  separately  discussed, 
are  presented  in  a  body  at  the  close  of  the  Syntax. 

7.  The  subdivisions  in  each  discussion  are  developed,  as  far  as 
practicable,  from  the  leading  idea  which  underlies  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Thus  in  the  treatment  of  cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  various 
usee,  comparatively  distinct  in  themselves,  are  found  to  centre 
around  some  leading  idea  or  thought,  thus  imparting  to  the  sub- 
ject both  unity  and  simplicity. 

8.  Topics  which  require  extended  illustration  are  first  present- 
ed in  their  completeness  in  general  outline,  before  the  separate 
points  are  discussed  in  detail.  Thus  a  single  page  often  foreshad- 
ows all  the  leading  features  of  an  extended  discussion,  imparting  a 
completeness  and  vividness  to  the  impression  of  the  learner,  im- 
possible under  any  other  treatment. 

9.  Special  care  has  been  taken  to  explain  and  illustrate  with 
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the  requisite  fulness  all  difficult  and  intricate  subjects.  The  Sub- 
junctive Mood — that  severest  trial  of  the  teacher's  patience— has 
been  presented,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  form  at  once  simple  and  compre- 
hensive. The  diflerent  uses  have  not  only  been  carefully  classified, 
but  also  distinguished  by  characteristic  and  appropriate  terms, 
convenient  for  the  class-room. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  "who  prefer  to  begin  with  a  more  ele- 
mentary manual  in  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
publish  a  smaller  Grammar  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  the  pres- 
ent work,  and  with  the  same  mode  of  treatment.  This  wUl  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  do  not  contemplate 
a  collegiate  course  of  study. 

.xV  Latin  Eeader,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  work 
and  intended  as  a  companion  to  it,  will  be  published  at  an  early  day. 

In  conclusion  the  author  cheerfully  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  other  scholars,  who  have  labored  in  the  same  field.  The 
classification  of  verbs  is  founded  in  part  on  that  of  Grotefend  and 
EJrtiger,  a  mode  of  treatment  generally  adopted  in  the  recent  Ger- 
man works  on  the  subject,  and  well  eshibited  by  Allen  in  his 
^inalysis  of  Latin  Yerbs. 

In  Prosody  much  aid  has  been  derived  from  the  excellent 
works  of  Eamsay  and  Ilabenicht. 

On  the  general  subjects  of  EtjTQology  and  Syntax,  his  indebted- 
ness is  less  direct,  though  perhaps  no  less  real.  His  views  of  phi- 
lology have  been  formed  in  a  great  measure  under  the  mouldiug 
influence  of  the  great  German  masters;  and  perhaps  few  Latin 
Grammars  of  any  repute  have  appeared  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, either  in  this  country,  England,  or  Germany,  from  which  he 
has  not  received  valuable  suggestions.  In  the  actual  work  of 
preparation,  however,  he  has  carried  out  his  own  plan,  and  pre- 
sented his  own  modes  of  treatment,  but  he  has  aimed  to  avoid  all 
untried  novelties  and  to  admit  only  that  which  is  sustained  by  the 
highest  authority,  and  confirmed  by  the  actual  experience  of  the 
class-room. 

The  author  is  happy  to  express  his  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  the  numerous  Instructors  who  have  favored  liim  with  valuable 
suggestions;  especially  to  his  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor J.  L.  Lincoln,  of  this  University. 

Providence,  E.  I.,  May  10th,  1SC4. 
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TO    THE    REVISED    EDITION. 

The  23resent  edition  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  and 
complete  revision.  The  author  has  subjected  every  part 
of  the  work  to  a  careful  examination ;  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  suggestions  of  the  most  eminent  classical 
instructors,  and,  finally,  as  the  surest  of  all  tests,  he  has 
used  the  work  in  connection  with  all  the  principal  Latin 
authors  usually  read  in  school  and  college.  The  mate- 
rials thus  collected  have  been  incorporated  in  this  edition 
without  either  changing  the  plan  or  increasing  the  size 
of  the  work.  By  a  studied  attention  to  clearness  and 
brevity,  space  has  been  secured  for  many  valuable  refine- 
ments of  the  language. 

In  this  new  form  the  work  is  now  committed  to  clas- 
sical teachers  in  the  hope  that  in  their  hands  it  may  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  classical  education  in  our  land. 

Brown  Uxitersity,  Sepfoiiher,  1S67. 
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LATIN  GRAMMAR. 


1.  Latts"  GfvAmmaPv  treats  of  the  principles  of  the 
Latin  language.     It  comprises  four  parts : 

L  ORTHOGEAPnT,  which  treats  of  the  letters  and  sounds 
of  the  language. 

n.  Etymology,  "^-hich  treats  of  the  classification,  inflec- 
tion, and  derivation  of  words. 

m.  SY^"^AX,  which  treats  of  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. 

IV.  Peosody,  which  treats  of  quantity  and  versification. 


•  PART  FIRST. 
ORTHOaHAPHY. 


ALPHABET. 

2.  The  Latm  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  English  with 
the  omission  ofic. 

1.  U  supplies  the  place  of  w. 

2.  H  is  only  a  breathing,  and  not  strictly  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a 
letter. 

3.  J  and  v  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  Latin :  their  places  were 
supphed  respectively  by  i  and  w,  which  were  used  both  as  vowels  and  as 
consonants. 

4.  ^  is  seldom  used,  and  ?/  and  z  occur  only  in  words  of  Greek 
origin. 

3.  Classes  of  Letters. — Letters  are  divided  mto  two 
classes : 

1 


"Z  SOUNDS    OF   LETTERS. 

I.   Vowels^ a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  T. 

n.   Consonants : 

1.  Liquids, 1,  ra,  n,  r. 

2.  Spirants, h,  s. 

3.  Mutes :  1)  Labials, P,  b,  f,  v. 

2)  Palatals, c,  g,  k,  q,  j. 

3)  Linguals,     .         .         .        .         ,  t,  d. 

4.  Double  Consonants,  .        .        .        .  x,  z. 

4.  Combinations  of  Letters. — We  notice  here, 

1.  Diphthongs — combinations  of  two  vowels  in  one  syllable.  The 
most  common  are — ae,  oe,  au. 

2.  Doublo  Consonants — x  =:  cs  ov  gs ;  z  =  ds  or  ts. 

3.  Ch,  ph,  th  are  best  treated,  not  as  combinations  of  letters,  but  only 
as  aspirated  forms  of  c,  p,  and  ^,  as  A  is  only  a  breathing. 

SOUNDS  OF  LETTEES. 

5.  Scholars  in  different  countries  generally  pronounce 
Latin  substantially  as  they  do  their  own  languages.  In 
this  country,  however,  two  distinct  systems  are  recogniz- 
ed, generally  known  as  the  English  and  the  Continental 
Method.^  For  the  convenience  of  the  instructor,  we  add 
a  brief  outline  of  each. 


I,  ExGLiSH  Method. 
1.  Sounds  of  Voicels. 

6.  Yowels  generally  have  their  long  or  short  English 
sounds.     But 

1.  These  sonnds  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  arc  somewhat  modified  by  the 
consonants  which  accompany  them. 

2.  E,  final,  or  followed  "by  another  consonant,  greatly  obscures  the 
vowel  sound.  Before  r  thus  situated,  e,  i,  and  u  are'scarc'ely  distinguish- 
able from  each  other,  as  in  the  English  ker,fir,fn7\  while  a  and  o  are  pro- 
nounced as  in  far,  for,  but  between  qu  and  rt,  a  approaches  the  sound  of 
o  :  qiiar'-tus,  as  in  quarter. 

3.  Dr,follow'mg  qua,  gives  to  a  something  of  the  sound  of  o :  quad'- 
rv.pcs^QS.  in  quadruped. 

7.  Long  Sound. — Vowels  have  their  long  English  sounds 

'  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  Continental  Method,  as  every  nation  on  the  conti- 
Sient  of  Europe  has  its  own  method. 
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— a  a-s  in/<2?e,  e  in  mete^  i  \npine^  o  in  note,  u  in  tube,  y  in 
type — in  the  following  situations : 

1.  In  final  syllables  ending  in  a  vowel:  ^  se,  si,  scr'-vi, 
ser'-vo,  co/-?iii,  mi'-sy. 

2.  In  all  syllables,  before  a  vowel  or  diphthong  :  dt-us, 
de-o'-rwn,  de'-ae,  di-e'-i,  ni'-hi-lum.' 

3.  In  penultimate  ^  and  unaccented  syllables,  not  final, 
before  a  single  consonant  or  a  mute  with  I  or  r:  pa'-tei\ 
pa'-tres,  A'-thos,  O'-thrys,  do-lo'-rls.     But 

1)  A  unaccented  has  the  sound  oi  a  final  in  America:  raen'sa. 

2)  A  after  qu.     See  6.  2. 

3)  /  (also  y)  unaccented^  not  final,  generally  has  the  short  sound  of 
e  ;  nobilis  (nob'-e-lis),  Amycus  (Am'-e-cus),  But  in  the  first  syllable  of  a 
word  it  has — (1)  before  an  accented  vowel  or  diphthong,  its  long  sound, 
di'-e-hiis  ;  and  (2)  before  a  single  consonant  or  a  mute  with  I  or  r,  some- 
times the  long  sound,  i-do'-ne-us  ;  and  sometimes  the  short  sound,  pldloa- 
ojjhics  (phe-los'-o-phus). 

4)  /  and  w  in  special  combinations.     See  9.  2  and  4. 

5)  Before  hl^  gl,  tl. —  Z/has  the  short  sound  before  II ;  and  the  other 
vowels  before  ^?  and  if/ ;  Pub-lie -o-la^  Ag-la -o-phon,  At' -las. 

6)  In  compounds^  when  the  first  part  is  entire  and  ends  in  a  consonant, 
any  vowel  before  such  consonant  has  generally  the  short  sound;  a  in  ah'-es, 
€  in  red-it,  i  in  in -it,  o  in  ob'-if,  prod -est.  But  those  final  syllables  which, 
as  exceptions,  have  the  long  sound  before  a  consonant  (8.  1),  retain  that 
sound  in  compounds :  post'-quam,  hos'-ce. 

8.  Short  Sound. — Vowels  have  the  short  English  sound 
— a  as  in  fat,  e  in  met,  i  in  ^;^'/?,  o  in  not,  u  in  tub,  y  in 
myth — in  the  following  situations : 

1.  In  final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant :  a' -mat,  a'- 
met,  rex'-it,  sol,  con'-sul,  Te'-tJiys  ;  exeei^t  2)0st,esjinal,  and 
OS  final  in  plural  cases :  res,  di'-es,  hos,  a'-gros. 

2.  In  all  syllables  before  x,  or  any  two  consonants  ex- 
cept a  mute  with  I  or  r  (7,  3)  :  rex'-it,  hcl'-lum,  rex-e'-runt, 
bel-lo'-rion. 

3.  In  all  accented  syllables  before  one  or  more  conso- 
nants, except  the  penultimate:  dom'-i-nus,2:)at'-ri-bus.    But 

1)  A,  e,  or  0,  before  a  single  consonant  (or  a  mute  with  I  or  r)  fol- 

1  Some  give  to  i  in  both  syllables  oitibi  and  sibi  the  short  soun«L 
-  In  these  rules  no  account  is  taken  of  A,  as  that  is  only  a  breathing':  honce  the  lirst 
*  in  nihilnm  is  treated  as  a  vowel  before  another  vowel;  for  the  same  reason,  ch,p\ 
and  th  arc  treated  as  single  mutes ;  thus  ih  in  Athos  and  Othrys. 
3  rcnultimate,  the  last  syllable  but  one. 


4    .  EXGLISII    ifETHOD. 

lo-^ed  by  c,  ?',  or  y,  before  another  vowel,  has    tlie  long  sound :  a'-ci-es, 
a'-eri-a,  me'-re-o^  do'-ce-o. 

2)  f/",  in  any  syllable  not  final,  before  a  single  consonant  or  a  mute  with 
I  or  r,  except  hi  (7.  5),  has  the  long  sound :  Fu'-iii-cus,  sa-Iu'-bri-ias. 

3)  Compounds.     See  Y.  6). 

2.  Soim ds  of  Diph th ongs. 

9.  Ae  and  oe  are  pronounced  like  e  : 

1)  long:   Cae'-sar  (Ce'-sar),  Oe'-ta  (E'-ta). 

2)  short:  Daed'-a-lus  (Ded'-a-lus),  Oed'-i-pus 
An,  as  in  autlior :  au'-rum. 

JEu^  .  .  .  neuter:  Qieu'-ter. 

1.  Ei  and  oi  are  seldom  diphthongs,  but  when  so  used  they  are  pro- 
noimced  as  in  height,  coin  :  he'i^  jji-oin.  See  Synaeresis,  669,  II, 

2.  /  between  an  accented  a,  e,  o,  or  y  and  another  vowel  has  the  sound 
of  y  consonant  in  yes :  Acha'ia  (A-ka'-ya),  Pompe'his  (Pom-pe'-yus),  Latoia 
(La-to'-ya),  Harpyia  (Har-py'-ya).  These  combinations  of  i  with  the  follow- 
ing vowel  are  sometimes  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs. 

3.  f  7,  as  a  diphthong  with  the  long  sound  of  ?',  occurs  in  nil^  7mi,  huic. 

4.  U,  with  the  sound  of  w,  sometimes  unites  with  the  following  vowel 
or  diphthong: — (1)  after  q  ;  qui  (kwi),  qua^  que^  quae : — (2)  generally  after 
ff  ;  lingua  (lin'-gwa),  lin'-guis,  lin'-guae: — (3)  sometimes  after  .s;  sua'-deo 
(swa'-deo).  These  combinations  of  u  are  analogous  to  those  of  i  mentioned 
above  under  2. 

3.  Sounds  of  Consonants. 

10.  The  consonants  are  pronounced  in  general  as  in 
English,  but  a  few  directions  may  aid  the  learner. 

11.  C,  G,  S,  T,  and  X  are  generally  pronounced  witli 
their  ordinary  Engrlish  sounds.     Thus, 

1.  O  and  g  are  soft  (like  s  and  j)  before  e,  i,  y,  ae  and  oe^  and 
Jiard  in  other  situations:  ce'-do  (sedo),  ci-vis,  Cy'-rus^  cae'-do^ 
coe'-na^  a'-ge  (a-je),  a'-gi;  ca'-do  (ka'-do),  co'-go^  curn^  Ga'-des. 
But 

1)  CA  is  hard  like  k  ;  chorm  (ko'-rus),  Cld-o^i  (Ki'os),     But  see  13,  2, 

2)  G  has  the  soft  sound  before  g  soft :  ag'-ger. 

2.  S  generally  has  its  regular  English  sound,  a^  in  son,  thus : 
sa'-cer^  so'-ror,  si'-dus.    But 

1)  S  final,  af^er  c,  ae,  au,  b,  m,  n,  r,  is  pronounced  ]ikez:  spes^praes, 
laus,  U7'bs,  hi' -ems,  mons,  pars. 

2)  In  a  few  words  s  has  the  sound  of  z,  because  so  pronounced  in  Eng- 
lish words  derived  from  them:  Cae'-sar,  Caesar;  cau'-sa,  cause;  mn'-sa, 
muse ;  mi'-scr,  miser ;  phys'-i-cus,  physic,  etc. 

3.  T  has  its  regulai*  Enghsh  sound,  as  in  time  :  ti-mor^  to-tus. 

4.  X  has  generally  its  regulai'  EngUsh  sound  like  Is ;  rex'-i 
(i-ek'-si),  ux'-or  (uk'-sor).     But 
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1)  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  it  has  the  sound  of  z  :  Xan'-thus  (Zan^ 
thus). 

2)  Between  e  or  u  and  an  accented  vowel,  it  has  the  sound  o^  gz:  cx- 
i'-Us  (egzi'Us,  as  in  exile) ;  ux-o'-ri-us  (ugzo're-us,  as  in  uxorious). 

12.  C,  S,  T,  and  S — Aspirated. — Before  i  preceded  by 
an  accented  syllable  and  followed  by  a  vowel,  c,  5,  ?,  and 
X  are  aspirated — c,  s,  and  t  taking  the  sound  of  sA,  x  that 
of  ksh:  sO'Ci-us  (so'-she-us),  JLZ'-s^zwi  (Al'she-um),  ar'-tl- 
um  (ar'she-um);  anx-i-us  (ank'-she-us).  C  has  also  the 
sound  of  8h  before  eu  and  yo  preceded  by  an  accented  syl- 
lable :  ca-du' -ce-us  (ca-du'-she-us),  Sic'-y-07i  (Sish'-e-on).   But 

1.  S,  immediately  preceded  by  an  accented  vowel  and  followed  by  t 
with  another  vowel,  has  the  sound  of  zh :  Moe'si-a  (Me'-zhe-a).  But  some 
proper  nouns  retain  the  sound  of  sh:  A'si-a  (A'-she-a),  Li/s'-i-as,  So'si-a, 
The'-o-do'-si-a,  Tys'-i-as. 

2.  T  loses  the  aspirate — (1)  after  s,  t,  or  x  ;  Os'-ti-a,  At'-ti-us,  mix- 
ti.o : — (2)  in  old  infinitives  in  icr  ;  fiec-ti-er  ••— {3)  generally  m  proper 
names  in  lion  (tyon) :  Phi-lis -ii-on^  Am-phic'-ty-on. 

13.  Silent  Consonants — An  initial  consonant,  with  or 
without  the  aspirate  A,  is  sometimes  silent :  Thus 

1.  C  before  n :  Cne'-us  (Xe'-us). 

2.  Ch  or  ph  before  a  mute :   Chtho'-ni-a  (Thonia),  Phthi'-a  (Thia). 

3.  G  or  m  before  n :  gna'-rus  ;  Mne'-mon. 

4.  P  before  s  or  ^ ;    Psy'-die^  Ptol'-e-mae'-us. 

5.  T  before  m  ;  Tino'-lus. 

n.      COXTIXENTAL   MeTHOD. 

1.  Sounds  of  Yowels. 

14.  Each  vowel  has  in  the  main  one  uniform  sound/ 
but  the  length  or  duration  of  the  sound  depends  upon  the 
.quantity  of  the  vowel.     See  20. 

The  vowel  sounds  are  as  follows  : 

a  like  ii  in  father :  e.  g.  a'-ra. 


e 

a 

made  : 

2^16 -hes. 

i 

e 

me: 

i'-ri. 

0 

0 

no : 

o'-ro. 

u 

6 

do: 

u'-7mm. 

y 

e 

me: 

Ky'-sa. 

1  These  sounds  sometimes  undergo  slight  modifications  in  uniting  with  the  various 
3ou5onants. 


6  SYLLABLES. 

2.  Sounds  of  Diphthongs, 

1 5.  Ae  and  oe  like  a    in  made,  e.  g.  ae'-tas^  coe'-lum. 
au  "     oil "    out,        "    au-Tum} 

3.  Sounds  of  Consonants. 

16.  Tlie  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  English  method,  but  it  varies  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

SYLLABLES. 

1 7.  In  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  every  i;\'ord  has  as 
many  syllables  as  it  has  vowels  and  diphthongs ;  thus  the 
Latm  words,  more,  vice,  acute,  ^n^ijersuade  are  pronounced, 
not  as  the  same  words  are  in  English,  but  with  their  vowel 
sounds  all  heard  in  separate  syllables ;  thus,  mo -re,  vi'-ce, 
a-cu'te,  x>er-sua -de. 

18.  Simple  words  are  divided  into  syllables  as  follows: 

1.  After  a  vowel  (or  diphthong),  with  the  Long  Sound  (7),  consonants 
must  be  joined  to  the  following  vowel :  jm'-ter,  pa'-tres,  a-gro'-rum^  sa-cro'- 
rum,  au-di'-vi. 

2.  After  a  vowel  with  the  Short  Sound  (8), 

1)  A  single  or  double  consonant  is  joined  to  such  vowel,  except  after  i 
unaccented:  gen'-e-ri,  rex'-i,  dom'-i-nus. 

2)  Two  consonants  are  separated  :  hel'-lum^  men'-sa^  pat'-ri-bus.  But 
z  following  a  consonant  must  be  jomed  to  the  preceding  syllable  :  Xcrx'- 
cs,  anx'-i-us. 

3)  Of  three  or  more  consonants^  the  last,  or,  if  a  mute  with  I  or  r,  the 
last  two  must  be  joined  to  the  following  vowel :  eynp'-tm,  tem'-plum^  claus- 
tra,  trans' -tra. 

19.  Compounds  are  divided  into  syllables, 

1.  Generally  like  sunple  words :  ed'-o-mo  (e,  domo),  an-tef'-e-ro  (ante, 
fero),  be-nev' -o-lcns  (bene,  volens),  mag-nan -i-yniis  (magnus,  animus). 

2.  But  if  the  first  part  is  entire  and  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  compound 
is  resolved  into  its  component  parts :  ab'-es,  ah-i'-rc. 

1  In  other  combi nations,  the  two  vowels  are  gencrallv  pronounced  separately,  but 
ei  and  eu  occur  as  dii)hthongs  with  nearly  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 
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QUANTITY. 

20.  Syllables  are  in  quantity  or  length  either  long, 
short,  or  common.^ 

21.  Long. — A  syllable  is  long  in  quantity, 

1.  If  it  contains  a  diphthong :  haec. 

2.  If  its  vowel  is  followed  by  J,  cc,  z,  or  any  two  conso- 
nants, except  a  mute  with  ^  or  r :  rex^  mons. 

22.  Short. — A  syllable  is  short,  if  its  vowel  is  followed 
by  another  vowel  or  a  diphthong :  dl'-es,  vl'-ae^  ni'-JiiV 

23.  Common. — A  syllable  is  common,  if  its  vowel,  natu- 
rally short,  is  followed  by  a  mute  with  lov  r:  a'-gri, 

24.  The  signs  ",  ",  "^  denote  respectively  that  the  syllables  over 
which  they  are  placed  arc  long,  short,  or  common :  a.-gro-rum. 

ACCEXTUATION. 

I.  PelmaPvY  Accext. 

25.  Monosyllables  are  treated  as  accented  syllables: 
raons^  nos. 

26.  Other  words  are  accented  as  follows:^ 

1.  Words  of  two  syllables — always  on  the  first :  mcJi'-sa. 

2.  Words  of  more  them  tico  syllables — on  the  ^:)e;z?//^*  if 
that  is  long  in  quantity,  otherwise  on  the  antepenult:^  ho- 
no'-ris,  con'-su-Us.    But 

1)  Genitives  in  i  for  ii  and  vocatives  m  i  for  ie  retam  the  accent  of  the 
full  form  :  iii-ge'-ni  for  in-ge'-ni-i ;  Mer-cii-ri  for  Mer-cu'-ri-e. 

2)  Penults  common  in  quantity  take  the  accent  when  used  as  long. 

3)  Compounds  are  accented  like  simple  words  ;  but 

(a)  Tlie  enclitics,  que,  re,  ne,  appended  to  words  accented  on  the  ante- 
penult, throw  back  their  accent  upon  the  last  syllable  of  that  word :  hom- 
i-ne'-que,  kom'-i-7ies'-gue. 

(b)  Facia  compounded  with  other  words  than  prepositions,  retains  its 
own  accent :  cal-e-fa'-cit. 

1  Common,  L  e.  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short.  For  rules  of  quantity  see 
Prosody.  Two  or  three  leading  facts  are  here  given  for  the  convenience  of  the 
learner. 

2  No  account  is  taken  of  the  breathing  h  (2.  2). 

3  In  the  subsequent  pages  the  pupil  will  be  expected  to  accent  words  in  pronun- 
ciation according  to  these  rules.  The  quantity  of  the  penult  in  words  of  more  than 
two  syllables  will  therefore  be  marked  (unless  determined  by  21  and  22),  to  enable 
him  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  accent. 

*  Penult,  last  syllable  but  one;  antepenult,  the  last  but  two. 


8  ETYMOLOGY. 

n.    Seco]st>aky  Accents. 

27.  A  second  accent  is  placed  on  the  second  or  third  syllable  before 
the  primary  accent, — on  the  second,  if  that  is  the  first  syllable  of  the  word, 
or  is  long  in  quantity,  otherwise  on  the  third  :  mon -u-e -runt ;  mon-u-c-ra- 
mus  ;  in-slau' -i'o-ve  -runt. 

28.  In  the  same  way,  a  third  accent  is  placed  on  the  second  or  thiixi 
syllable  before  the  second  accent :  hon'-o-rif'-i-cen-tis'si-mua. 


PART  SECOND. 
ETYMOLOaY. 


29.  Etymology  treats  of  the  classification,  inflection, 
and  derivation  of  words. 

30.  The  Parts  of  Speech  are — Nbicns,  Adjectives,  Pro- 
nouns, Verbs,  Adverbs,  Prei^ositions,  Co7ijwictio7iSy  and 
l7ite7Jectio7is, 


CHAPTEE    I. 
HOTJNS. 

31.  A  Noun  or  Substantive  is  a  name,  as  of  a  person, 
place,  or  thing  :  Cicero,  Cicero ;  Roma,  Rome  ;  jyuer,  boy ; 
domus,  house. 

1.  A  Proper  Noun  is  a  proper  name,  as  of  a  person  or  place :  Cicero^ 
Roma. 

2.  A  Common  Noun  is  a  name  common  to  all  the  members  ttf  a  class 
of  objects:  vb\  a  man  ;  cquus,  horse.     Common  nouns  include 

1)  Collective  Kmins — designating  a  collection  of  objects:  populus^ 
people;  exercltus,  army. 

2)  Abstract  Koims — designatuig  properties  or  qualities:  virtus^  vir- 
tue ;  justitiay  justice. 

3)  Material  Nouns — designating  materials  as  such  i  aunnn,  gold  ; 
lignum,  wood ;  aqua,  water. 

32.  Xouns  have  Ge7ider,  Number,  Person,  a7id  Case. 

GEXDEPw. 

33.  There  are  three  genders — Mascul'me,  Femini7iey 
and  Neuter. 

34.  In  some  nOuns,  gender  is  determined  by  significa* 
tion  \  in  others,  by  endings. 


GEN'DEE,  S 

35.  Gexeeal  Rules  for  Gexdee. 
I.     Masculines. 

1.  Xames  of  Jfales :   Cicero  ;  vir,  man  ;  rex,  king. 

2.  Xames  of  Mivers,  Whids,  and  Months :  Rhenus^ 
Rhine ;  Kotus,  south  wind ;  Aiynlis,  April. 

n.    Femlntxes. 

1.  Xames  oi Females :  muller,  woman  ;  Uaena,  lioness. 

2.  Xames  of  Countries,  Toicns,  Islands,  and  Trees: 
Aegyiytiis,  Egypt ;  Roma,  Rome  ;  Delos,  Delos  ;  ^>i/*?^5, 
pear  tree. 

in.    Xeutees. 

1.  Indeclinable  Xoiins :  fas,  right;  ??  2  A//,  nothing. 

2.  Words  and  Clauses  used  as  indeclinable  nouns:  triste 
vale,  a  sad  farewell ;  difficile  est  amicitiam  manere,  it  is 
difficult  for  friendship  to  continue.* 

36.  Remarks  on  Gexdek. 

1.  Exceptions. — The  endings^  of  nouns  sometimes  give  them  a  gender 
at  variance  with  these  rules.     Thus, 

1)  The  names  of  rivers— ^/6ii/a,  Allia^  Llihe^  Styx,  and  sometimes 
others,  are  feminine  by  ending. 

2)  Some  names  ctf  coicntries,  ioicns^  islands^  trees^  and  animals  take 
the  gender  of  their  endings.     See  47.  1. 

2.  Masculine  or  Feminine. — A  few  personal  appellatives  applicable  to 
both  sexes  and  a  few  names  of  animals  are  sometimes  masculine  and  some- 
times feminine^  but  when  used  without  distinct  reference  to  sex  they  are 
geuerally  masculine :  civis,  citizen  (man  or  woman) ;  conus^  companion ; 
bos,  ox,  cow. 

3.  Mobile  Nouns  have  different  forms  for  different  genders :  filius, 
Jilia,  son,  daughter ;  rea*,  regina,  king,  queen ;  Ico^  leaeiia^  lion,  lioness. 

4.  Epicene  Nouns  have  but  one  gender,  but  are  used  for  both  sexes. 
They  apply  only  to  the  inferior  animals,  and  usually  take  the  gender  of 
their  endings:  ans£i\  goose  (male  or  female),  masculine;  aqulla,  eagle, 
feminine. 

PEESOX  AXD  XOIBER. 

37.  The  Latin,  like  the  Enghsh,  has  three  persons  and 
two  numbers.  The  first  person  denotes  the  speaker;  the 
second,  the  person  spoken  to ;  the  third,  the  person  spoken 
of  The  singular  number  denotes  one,  the  plural  more 
than  one. 

*  Here  vah  and  the  clause  amicitiam  manere  are  both  used  as  neuter  nouns. 
2  Gender  as  determined  by  the  endings  of  nouns  will  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  several  declensions. 
1* 
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CASES. 

38.  The  Latin  has  six  cases : 

Karnes.  English  Equivalents. 

Xominative,  Nominative. 

Genitive,  Possessive,  or  Objective  ^vitli  of. 

Dative,  Objective  with  to  ov  for. 

Accusative,  Objective. 

Vocative,  Nominative  Independent. 

Ablative,  Objective  with  from^  by,  i?i,  icith. 

1.  Oblique  Cases. — In  distinction  from  the  Nominative  and  Vocative 
(casus  recti,  right  cases),  the  other  cases  are  called  oblique  (casus  obllqui). 

2.  Case-Endings. — In  form  the  several  cases  are  in  general  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other  by  certain  terminations  called  case-endings:  JS'om. 
mensa^  Gen.  mcnsae,  kc. 

3.  Cases  Alike. — But  certain  cases  are  not  distinguished  in  form.  Thus, 

1)  The  Xominativc,  Accusative^  and  Vocative  in  neuters  arc  aUkc,  and 
in  the  plural  end  in  a. 

2)  The  JVominaiive  and  Vocative  are  alike  in  all  pure  Latin  nouns,  ex- 
cept those  in  vs  of  the  second  declension  (45). 

3)  The  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural  are  alike. 

DECLEInSIOXS. 

39.  The  formation  of  the  several  cases  is  called  Declen- 
sion. 

40.  Five  Declensions. — In  Latin  there  are  five  declen- 
sions, distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  following 

Genitive  Endings. 

Doc.  I.        Dec.  II.        Doc.  III.        Dec.  IV.        Dec.  V. 

ae,  i,  is,  us,  ei/ 

41.  Stem  and  Endings. — In  any  noun,  of  whatever  de- 
clension, 

1.  The  stem  may  be  found  by  dropping  the  ending  of 
the  genitive  singular. 

2.  The  several  cases  may  be  formed  by  adding  to  this 
stem  the  case-endings. 

»  See  119. 1. 


FIEST   DECLESTSION. 
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riRST  DECLENSION, 

42.  ISToLiiis  of  the  first  declension  end  in 

a  and  e^— feminine  ;  as  and  es, — masculine. 
But  pure  Latin  nouns  end  ouly  in  a,  and  are  declined  as 
follows ; 

SINGULAR. 

Meaning. 

a  table, 

of  a  table, 

to,  for  a  table, 

a  table, 

0  table, 

uith,  from,  by  a  table. 


Example. 

Norn. 

mensa. 

Gen. 

mensae. 

Dat. 

mensae. 

Ace. 

mensam. 

Voc. 

mensa. 

Abl. 

mensa. 

No7n. 

mensae. 

Gen. 

meusapi£.m. 

Dat. 

meusls. 

Ace. 

mensas. 

Voc. 

mensae. 

Abl. 

meusis. 

Case-Endings. 
a 
ae 


am 

a 

a 


PLURAL. 

tables,  ae 

of  tables,  arum 

to,  for  tables,  is 

tables,  as 

0  tables,  ae 

idth,  from,  by  tables.  is. 

1.  Case-Endings. — From  an  inspection  of  this  example,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  several  cases  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  case-endings. 

2.  Examples  for  Practice. — TVith  these  endings  decline  : 

Ala,  wing;    aqv.a,  water;    causa,  cause;  fortiina,   fortune; 
porta,  gate ;  victoria,  yictovj. 
^  3.  Irregular  Case-Endings. — The  following  occur : 

1)  As  for  ae  in  the  Gen.  oifamilla,  in  composition  with  pater,  mdi^r, 
flius,  andjilla:  paterfamilias,  father  of  a  family. 

2)  Ai  for  the  genitive  ending  ae,  in  the  poets  :  auldi  for  aulae,  of  a  hall. 
S)  Um  for  drum  in  the  Gen.  Plur. :  Dardamdum  for  Bardaniddrum,  of 

the  descendants  of  Dardanus. 

4)  Abus  for  Is  in  the  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plur.,  especially  in  dea,  goddess, 
and  flia,  daughter,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  same  cases  of  dcus,  god, 
and flius,  son. 

4.  Article. — The  Latin  has  no  article.  A  Lathi  noun  may 
therefore,  according  to  the  connection  in  which  it  is  "used,  be 
translated  either  without  any  article,  with  a  or  an,  or  with  t?ie  : 
corona,  crown,  a  crown,  the  crown. 

>< 
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SECOIO)   DECLKI^SIOIT. 


43.  Greek  Nouns. — Xouns  of  tliis  declension  iu  e,  as, 
and  es  are  of  Greek  origin,  and  are  declined  as  follows  : 

Epitome,  epitome.    Aeneas,  Aeiieas,    Pyrites,  2)yrites. 


SINGULAR. 

iV. 

epitome 

Aeneas 

pyrites 

G. 

epitomes 

Aeneae 

pyritae 

D. 

epitomae 

Aeneae      - 

pyritac 

A. 

epitomen. 

Aeneam,  aia 

pyritem 

V. 

epitome 

Aenea 

pyrite,  a 

A. 

epitome 

Aenea. 

PLrRAL, 

pyrite,  a 

iV. 

epitomae 

pyritae 

G. 

pyritariiiiK 

D, 

epitomis 

pyritis 

A. 

epitomas 

pyritas 

V. 

epitomae 

pyritac 

A. 

epitomis. 

pyritis,    ^• 

1.  Examples  for  Practice.- 

^  Aloe  J  aloe ;  lorcas, 

nortli  wind;  cow- 

etes,  comet. 

>^ 

2.  Paradigms.— Observe  1)  That  in  the  Plur.  and  in  the  Dat.  Sing., 
Greek  nouns  arc  declined  like  mensa,  and  2)  That  in  the  Gen.  Sing.,  only 
those  in  e  depart  from  the  regular  ending  ae. 

3.  Many  Greek  nouns  assume  the  Latin  ending  a,  and  are  declined  like 
mensa.    Many  in  e  have  also  a  form  in  a;  epitome,  qntdnia,  epitome. 

44.  Gexdek  IX  FiEST  Declension. 

Feminine  endings  :    a,  e. 
Masculine  endingsi  as,  es. 

Exceptions. — Masculine — (1)  a  few  in  a  by  signification :  pacta,  poet ; 
ogrlcbla^  husbandman.  See  35.  1.— (2)  Hadria,  Adriatic  sea  ;  sometimes 
dama,  deer,  and  talpa^  mole^  ., 


SECOIST)  DECLEXSIOIf.         ^ 

45.  Xonns  of  the  second  declensioo  end  in 

^r,  ir,  us,  OS, — ^nascuUne  ;  iim,  on, — neuter. 
But  pure  Latin  nouns  end  only  in  er,  t>,  us^  um^  and  are 

declined  as  follows : 


SECOXD   DECLENSION. 
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Servus,  slave. 

Puer,  hoy 

Ager,  field. 

SINGULAR. 

Templum,  ten 

K.  serviis 

pugr 

ager 

templiam 

G.  servl 

pueri 

Sgrl 

templi 

D.  servo 

puero 

agro 

templo 

A.  serviiBa 

pueriiia 

agriim 

templuia 

V.  serve 

puer 

ager 

A.  servo 

puero 

agro 

PLURAT,. 

templo 

JSf.  servl 

puerl 

agri 

templa 

6-'.  servoriiin 

puerorum 

agroriiia 

templorum 

D.  servis 

puerls 

agrls 

templis 

^.  servos 

pueros 

agros 

,    templa 

F.  servi 

puerl 

agri 

templa 

^4.  ser^-is. 

puerls. 

agrlSo 

templis. 

1.   Case-Endings. — From  an  inspection  of  the  paradigms  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  are  declined  with  the  following 


1.    us. 


IT. 

lis 

G. 

i 

D. 

6 

A. 

iim 

V. 

e 

A. 

o 

N. 

i 

G. 

orum 

D. 

is 

A. 

03 

V. 

i 

A. 

is. 

Case-Ejidings. 

2.     er. 

SINGULAR. 

1 

1 
o 


PLURAL. 

i 

oriim 
is 


um 

i 

o 

um 

um 

o 


a 

orum 
is 
a 
a 


2.  Examples  for  Practice. — Like  seetcs  :  annus^  year ;  dommus, 

master. — Like  puee:  gener^  son-in-law;  s6cci%  father-in-law.— Like 
AGER  :  faber\  artisan ;  magister,  master. — Like  TEiiPLOi :  Icllumj 
war;  regnum^  kingdom.  '*^ 

3.  Paradigms. — Observe 

1)  That  pu^r  differs  in  declension  from  servus  only  in  dropping  the 

'  The  endings  for  the  Norn,  and  Voc.  Sing,  arc  wanting  in  nouns  in  cr;  thus 
l-uer  is  the  stem  without  any  case-ending;  the  full  form  would  \iQpuirus, 
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endings  vs  and  e  in  the  Xom.  and  Yoc. ;  Xom.  pwer  for  puencs,  Voc.  jst^er 
for  puer6. 

2)  Tliat  a^er  differs  from  puei'  only  in  dropping  e  before  r.' 

3)  That  iemplum,  as  a  neuter  noun,  has  the  Norn.,  Accus.,  and  Voc 
alike,  ending  in  the  plural  in  a.     See  38.  3. 

"^  4.  Ager  and  Puer. — Most  nouns  in  er  are  declined  like  agei\ 
but  the  following  in  er  and  ir  are  declined  like  puer. 

1)  Nouns  in  ir  :  vir^  viri,  man. 

2)  Compounds  in /<?r  and  ^er  :  arm/^^r,  ann?^tJ7*,  armor-bearer  ;  siff- 
tiifc7%  sigjuftri,  standard-bearer. 

3)  Adulter,  adulterer  ;         Liber,  Bacchus  ;  presbyter,  elder. 
Geltiber,  Celtibcrian  ;  "  Wh^n,  children  ;  &oce\\  father-iii-law. 
gener,  son-in-law  ;          Mulclber,  Vulcan  ; "  vesper,  evening. 
Iber,  Spaniard."^ 

5.  Irregular  Cass-Endings. — The  following  occur  -; 

1)  I  for  ii  by  contraction,  in  the  Gen.  Sing,  without  change  of  accent: 
ingeni  for  inge'nii,  of  talent. 

2)  I  for  ie,  common  in  proper  names  in  im,  without  change  of  accent : 
Mercuri  for  Mercu'rie,  Mercury.  Also  in  fill  for  Jilie,  son  ;  geni  for  genie, 
guardian  spirit. 

S)  Us  for  e  iu  the  Yoc,  the  regular  form  in  deus,  god,  but  rare  in  other 
words. 

4)  Um  for  drunvy  common  in  a  few  words  denoting  money,  weight,  and 
measure:  talentum  for  talentorum,  of  talents;  also  in  a  few  other  words: 
de,um  for  deorum;  liberum  for  liberorum  ;  Arglvum  for  Arglvomm. 

*"  G.  Deus.— This  has,  Yoc.  Sing.,  deus;  Norn.  Plur.,  del,  dii.  di ; 
Gen.,  dcOrujn,  deum ;  Dat.  and  Abl.,  dcis,  diis,  dis ;  otherwise 
regular,  y 

46.  Greek  Xouxs. 

Kouns  of  this  declension  in  OS  and  on  are  of  Greek 
origin. 

1.  Nouns  in  os  are  generally  declined  like  those  in  us,  except  iu  the  ac- 
cusative singular,  where  they  have  on :  Delos,  Dell,  Delo,  Belon,  etc.,  island 
Delos. 

2.  Nouns  in  on  are  declined  like  templum,  with  on  for  U7n  in  the  nom- 
inative, accusative,  and  vocative. 

3.  Most  Greek  nouns  generally  assume  in  prose  the  Latin  forms  in  vs 
and  um,  but  sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  they  retain  in  one  or  more 
cases  the  peculiar  endings  of  the  Greek.    Thus, 

1  In  puer,  e  belongs  to  the  stem,  and  is  accordingly  retained  in  all  the  cases;  but 
iu  ager  it  is  inserted  in  the  Nom.  and  Yoc.  Sing.,  as  the  pure  stem  agr  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce. 

a  Celtiber  and  Iber  have  e  long  in  the  Gen.,  and  Mulciber  sometimes  drops  e. 
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1)  Genitive  Singular,    5  (rarelv  u) :  Androgeo     from  Androgeos. 

2)  Accusative     "  o  or  on :  Atho,  Athoa    "     Athos. 

3)  JS'ominative  Plural,  os :  canepboroe      "     canephoros. 

4)  Genitive  "        6n(oni):        bucolicGa        "     bucolicon. 

5)  Greek  nouns  in  eus  admit  certain  forms  of  the  third  declension  :  Or- 
pTieus;  G.,  OrpTuos ;  D.,  Orphci ;  A.,  Orj^hea ;  Y.,  Orphcu.—Pant?ius  has 
Voc.  Panthu,  and  pelagus,  '£\\ix.  pelage. 

\47.  GE^^)ER  ix  Second  Declexsion. 
Masculine  endings :  er,  ir,  US,  OS. 
Xeuter  eudino;s :  um^  on. 

I.  Feminine  by  Exception. 

1.  Xowis  feminine  hy  signification :  Aegyptus^  Egypt ;  Corinthiis, 
Corinth.     See  35.  2,  but  observe  that 

Many  names  of  countries,  towns,  islands,  and  trees  follow  the  gender  of  their 
endings.— (1)  Coxtn-teies  :  Bosporus,  Isthmus,  Pontus,  vaa&cxHinQ  by  ending;  those 
In  tim  and  plurals  in  a,  neuter  by  ending.— (2)  To-w^'s :  Canopus  and  plurals  in  i, 
masculine ;  those  in  «?/i  and  plurals  in  o,  neuter.— (3)  Islands  :  those  in  tim  and 
plurals  in  a,  neuter.— (4)  Teees  :  oleaster  and  pinaster,  masculine.  Some  names  of 
shrubs  and  plants  are  feminine,  like  those  of  trees,  while  others  take  the  gender  of 
•heir  endings. 

2.  Other  Feminine  exceptions  are 

1)  Most  names  of  gems  and  ships  :  amethystus,  sappTdrus. 

2)  Ahus,  belly;  ca7-bast(s,S3ii\;  colus,  distaflf;  humus,  ground ;  tanmis, sieve. 

3)  Many  Greek  feminines,  as  (1)  nouns  in  ddu€,  metros,  thongm :  perio- 
dus,  period;  diamUros,  diameter;  diphthongus,  diphthong;  (2)  abyssu^, 
abyss ;  atomus,  atom ;  dialectos,  dialect. 

n.  Neuter  by  Exception. 

Pclugus^  sea ;  v'trus^  poison  ;  vulgus  (rarely  masc),  commoii  people. 

THniD  HECLEXSION. 

48.  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  end  in 

a,  e,  i,  o,  y,  c,  1,  n,  r,  s,  t,  x. 

I.  Masculine  Endings: 

o,  or,  OS,  er,  es  increasing  in  the  genitive. 

II.  Feminine  Endings: 

as,  is,  ys,  x,  cs  7iot  increasing  in  the  ge?iitivc,  s  2y^cccdcd  hj 
a  consonant. 

in.  Neuter  Endings  : 
a,  c,  i,  y,  c,  1,  n,  t,  ar,  ur,  us. 

49.  Nouns  of  this  declension  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : 

I.  Nouns  which  have  a  case-endmg  in  the  nominative 
simrular.     These  all  end  in  c,  5,  or  x. 
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THIED   DECLEKSIOX. — CLASS   I. 


n.  Nouns  wHcli  have  no  case-ending  in  the  nominative 
singular. 

In  class  II.  the  Xom.  Sing,  is  either  the  same  as  the  stem,  or  is  formed 
from  it  by  dropping  or  changing  one  or  more  letters  of  the  stem :  consul^ 
Gen.  consulis ;  stem,  consul^  a  consul ;  leo,  leOnis,  stem,  Icon  (Xom.  drops 
n),  lion;  carmen,  carminis,  stem,  carniin  (Xom,  changes  in  to  cd),  song. 

60.  Class  I. — With  Nominative  Exdixg. 
I.  Nouns  in  es,  is,  S  im2ncre,^  and  x: — icith  stein  un- 
changed iti  nominative. 


Nubes,/. 

Avis,/. 

Urbs,/. 

Rex,  7n. 

cloicd. 

bird. 

city. 

SINGULAR. 

king. 

N,  nubes 

avis 

urbs 

rex» 

G.  nubXs 

avis 

urbis 

regis 

D.  nubi 

avi 

urbi 

regi 

A.  nubeaii 

aveia 

urb<5iii 

regem 

V.  nubes 

avis 

urbs 

rex 

A.  nub6 

avC^ 

urb<5 

PLURAL. 

regd 

iV.  nubes 

av€s 

urbes 

reg€s 

G.  nubiiim 

avium 

urbifam 

regikm 

D.  nubil>iks 

avibiis 

urbibus 

rcgibifts 

A.  nubes 

aves 

urbes 

reges 

F.  nubes 

aves 

urbes 

reges 

A.  nubibils. 

avibiis. 

urbibus. 

regibiis. 

II.  Nouns  in  es,  is,  S 

Impure^  and  x : 

— v'ltli  stem  chang- 

ed  171  nominative. 

Miles,  m. 

Lapis,  m. 

Ars,/. 

Judex,  m.  and  /. 

soldier. 

stone. 

art. 

SINGULAR. 

judge. 

N.  miles 

lapis 

ars 

judex  ^ 

G.  militis 

lapidis 

artis 

judicis 

D.  militi 

lapidl 

arti 

judici 

A.  milit^m 

lapid^m 

arteia 

judiceiu 

V.  miles 

lapis 

ars 

judex 

A.  milite 

lapidC 

art^ 

PLURAL. 

judici 

iV.  milites 

lapides 

artes 

judices 

G.  milltiiia 

lapidiim 

artiikm 

judicuKi 

^  X  in  rex  =  gs—g  belonging  to  the  stem,  and  s  being  the  nom.  ending;  but  in 
judex,  5  =  cs—c  belonging  to  the  stem,  and  «  being  the  nom.  ending. 
2  Imptire,  i.  e.,  preceded  by  a  consonant.    ^  Sometimes  avi. 


CLASS  n. 
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D.  militibiis  lapidil>iis  artil>a.s  judicitoils 

A.  milites  lapides  artes  judices 

T".  milites  lapides  artes  judices 

A.  militil>iks,  lapidil>u.s,  ariibus,  judicit>us. 

III.  Xoims  in  as,  OS,  us,  and  e  : — those  in  as,  os,  and 
us  icith  stem  changed^  those  in  e  icith  stem  uncho.nged. 
Civitas,/.       Xepos,  w?.         Virtus,/.  Mare,  ?i. 

mrtue. 


atate, 

N.  civitas 

G,  civitatis 

D.  civitati 

A.  civitatem 

V.  civitas 

A.  civitati 

N.  civitates 

G.  civitatum 


grandson. 

nepos 

nepotis 

nepotl 

nepotem 

nepos 

nepOte 

nepotes 
nepotftm 


D.  civitatibus    nepotibus 

A.  civitates         nepotes 

V.  civitates         nepotes 

A.  civitati"b-as.  nepotibiis. 


SINGULAR. 

virtus 
virtutis 
virtuti 
virtutesa 

virtus 
virtute 

PLURAL. 

vjrtutes 

virtutiiiia. 

virtutibits 

virtutes 

virtutes 

virtutibiis. 


sea. 

mare 

maris 

mari 

mare 

mare 

mari  - 

maria 

mariiim 

maribus 

maria 

maria 

maribus. 


51.  Class  II. — TVixnour  XoiiiNATivE  ExDEN'Gi>^' 
I.  Xouns  in  1  and  r : — icith  stem  unchanged  in  nomi- 
native. 


Sol,  m. 

Consul,  m. 

Passer,  m. 

Vultur,  772. 

SU71. 

consul. 

sjyarrow. 

SINGULAR. 

vulture. 

N.  sol 

consul 

passer 

Tultiir 

G.  solis 

consulis 

passeris 

Tulturis 

jD.  Soli 

consuli 

passcri 

vulturi 

A.  solera 

consulem 

passtjreiai 

Tultur^m 

V.  sol 

consul 

passer 

vultur 

A.  sol« 

consult 

passer*^ 

PLURAL. 

■nilture 

N.  soles 

consules 

passeres 

vultures 

G. 

consiilfmi 

passt^rwrn 

vultur  um 

J),  solibiis 

consulibiis 

passerlbiis 

vulturibfts 

1  Sometimes  civitatium. 


a  Sometimes  mare  in  poetry. 
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THIRD   DECLENSION. 


A.  soles  consiiles 

V.  soles  consules 

A.  solibus.        consulitows, 

II.  Xouns  in  o  and  r 
live. 


passeres 
passeres 
passeritoits. 


vultures 
Tultures 
vultuil"bws. 


■icith  ste?7i  changed  in  nomina- 


Leo,  m. 

Virgo,/. 

Pater,  m. 

Pastor,  m. 

Hon. 

maiden. 

father. 

SINGULAR. 

shepherd. 

K 

leo 

Virgo 

pater 

pastor 

G. 

leonls 

virginis 

putris 

pastoris 

D. 

leonl 

virginl 

patri 

pastori 

A. 

leoaeaift 

virguieiu 

patreiEi 

pastor^iu 

V. 

leo 

Virgo 

pater 

pastor 

A. 

leone 

virgiue 

patr^ 

PLURAL. 

pastor^ 

iV. 

leones 

virgines 

patres 

pastores 

G. 

leoiiiiBti 

virginiiiii 

patriAin 

pastorum 

D. 

Icouiljuis 

virginilbtts 

patribiis 

pastoribiis 

A. 

leones 

virgines 

patres 

pastores 

V. 

leones 

virgiues 

patres 

pastor€s 

A. 

lconil>its. 

rirgiuitoiis. 

patril>its. 

pastoritoiis 

III.  Xouns  ill  en,  us, 
nominative. 


and  ut : — with  stem  changed  i}i 


Carmen,  n. 

Opus,  71. 

Corpus,  71. 

Cap  at,  n 

so7ig. 

icoi'Jc. 

body. 

SINGULAR. 

head. 

K  carmen 

opiis 

corpiis 

caput 

G.  carminas 

operXs 

corporis 

capitis 

D.  carmini 

operi 

corporl 

capitl 

A.  carmen 

opiis 

corpus 

capQt 

V.  carmen 

opiis 

corpus 

caput 

A.  carmine 

oper« 

corpore 

PLURAL. 

capite 

i\\  carmina. 

opera 

corpora 

capita 

G.  carminifl.ni 

operiim 

corporikm 

capitfim 

I),  carmiuibus 

opcril>iiS 

cor^)oril>its 

capitibiis 

A.  carmina 

opera 

corporii, 

capita 

V.  carmina 

opera 

corpora 

capita 

A.  carminifciis 

.  operibiis. 

corporil>&s. 

capitibiis, 
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52.  Case-Endings. —From  an  inspection  of  the  paradigms, 
it  will  be  seen, 

1.  That  the  nouns  belonging  to  Class  II.  differ  from  those  of 
Class  I.  only  in  taking  no  cass-ending  in  the  nominative  and  voca- 
tive singular. 

2.  That  all  nouns  of  both  classes  are  declined  vrith  the  following 

Case-Endings. 


SIXGULAE. 

Masc.  and  Fem. 

Neater. 

Kom.    s  *  (es,  is)  - 
Gen.      13 

2 

is 

Bat.      I 
Ace.      em  (im)  ^ 
Voc.      like  nom. 
Abl.      e,  i 

PLURAL. 

i 

hke  nom. 

e,-i 

Masc.  and  Fern, 

Neuter. 

Nom.    es 

^^^„ 

Gen.      um,  ium 
Dat.      ibus 

um,  ium 
ibus 

Ace.      63 
Voc.      63 
Ahl.      iljus. 

a,  ia 
a,  ia 
ibus. 

53.  Declension." — To  apply  these  endings  in  declension,  we 
must  know,  besides  the  nominative  singular, 

1.  The  Gender,  as  that  shows  which  set  of  endings  must  be 
used. 

2.  TJie  Geniiive  Singular  (or  some  oblique  case),  as  that  con- 
tains the  stem  (41)  to  which  these  endings  must  be  added. 

54.  Examples  for  Practice  : 

Class  I. 

Rupes,    Gen.  rupis,  f.       rock,  hospes,    Gen.  hospitis,  m,  guest. 

vestis,  Testis,  f.       garment ;  cuspis,  cuspidis,  f.  spear. 

trabs,  trabis,  f.       beam;        mons,  mentis,  m.  mountam. 

lex,  lt'gi3,  f.         laic ;  apex,  apieis,  m.  summit. 

libertas,  libertatis,  f.  liberty ;     saius,  salutis,  f.  safety. 

sedlle,  sedilis,  n.      seat ; 

^  In  nouns  in  x  (=  cs  or  gs),  s  is  the  case-ending,  and  the  cox  g  belongs  to  the 
Btcm. 

2  The  dash  here  implies  that  the  case-ending  is  sometimes  wanting,  as  ia  all  nouns 
of  Class  II. 

3  The  enclosed  endings  are  less  common  than  the  others. 

*  For  Irregularities  see  Formation  of  Cases  (55-95)  and  Irregular  Nouns. 
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Class  IT. 

Exsul,     Gai.  exsulis,  m.  and/,  exile  ;     dolor,  Goi.  dolOris,  m.    pain. 
actio,               actiOnis,  f.             ac/2o;i;  imago,  imaginis,  f.    image. 

anser,  anseris,  m.  goose ;    frater,  fratris,  m.      brother. 

nOmen,  nomiuis,  n.  name ;   tempus,  temporis,  n.  time. 

FOEMATION    OF    CASES. 
Kominatlve  Singular. 

55.  The  nominative  singular  may  generally  be  formed 
from  any  oblique  case  in  one  of  two  ways : 

I.  By  changing  the  ending  of  the  given  case  to  the 
nominative  ending 

s  (es,  is)  271  masculines  and  feminines  ;  e  in  neuters  : 
Ace.  urbenij  Is  om.  urbs  ;  dvem,  avis  ;  7iilbem,  7iubes.  So 
Gen.  maris  (neut.),  Nom.  mare. 

II.  By  dropping  the  ending  of  the  given  case:  Gen. 
consiUis,  Nom.  consul;  2)(isseris,  2^<^sser ;  2^<^st6ris,  2^cistur, 

1.  The  First  Method  applies  in  general  to  mute  ste7ns. 

2.  The  Second  Method  applies  to  most  liquid  stems. 

3.  Euphonic  Changes: 

1)  T,  d,  and  r  before  s  are  dropped;  c  and  g  before  s  unite  with  it 
and  form  x ;  i  is  sometimes  changed  to  e :  Gen,  civitatis,  N.  civltas  (for 
civitats,  t  dropped) ;  G.  militis,  N.  miles  {milits,  t  dropped  and  i  changed 
to  c) ;  G.  regis,  X.  rex  (regs). 

2)  77ie  endings  on  and  in  of  masc.  and  fem.  stems  arc  generally 
changed  to  O :  G.  IcOnis,  X.  Ico  (for  lean) ;  G.  virguiis,  N.  virgo  (for  virgin). 
But  in  neuters  "in  is  changed  to  en  :  G.  carmmis,  earmen  (for  carmin). 

3)  Tlie  endings  er  and  or  of  neut.  stems  are  generally  changed  to  us  : 
G.  opcris,  N.  opus  (for  oper) :  G.  corporis,  N.  corpus  (for  corpor). 

4)  Other  changes  sometimes  occur. 

Genitive  Singular. 

I.     GENERAL     EULES. 

56.  Class  I.  forms  the  genitive  singular  by  changing  the 
nominative  ending  into  is :  indre^  mdris^  sea ;  urbs^  vrbis, 
city ;  m'lbes,  nubis,  cloud ;  hostiSy  hostis,  enemy ;  arx  (arcs), 
arcis.,  citadel ;  rex  (regs),  regis,  king. 

1.  Class  I.  includes,  it  -will  be  remembered,  nouns  in  e,  s  (with  a  few 
exceptions),  and  x. 

2.  The  Xominatite  Ending  in  this  class  is 

1)  e  in  nouns  in  e :  mare. 

2)  5  in  nouns  in  .s ;  but  if  c  or  i  precedes,  it  may  be  cs  or  is ;  thus  ii 
is  5  in  urbs,  es  in  nubes,  and  is  in  hostis. 
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S)  s  in  nouns  in  a: :  as  the  double  consonant  x  =  cs  ov  gs,  the  c  ov  g 
belongs  to  the  stem  and  the  s  is  the  ending. 

Accordingly  the  genitive  changes  the  endmgs  e,  s,  es,  and  is  into  is,  as 
above. 

S.  Irregularities  and  Exceptions. — See  special  rules,  5S-83. 

57.  Class  II.  forms  the  genitive  by  adding  is  to  the 
nominative :  sol,  solis^  sun ;  career^  carceris,  prison ;  pastor^ 
2Mst6ris,  shepherd;  lieii,  lie?iis,  spleen. 

1.  Class  11.  includes  all  nouns  of  this  declension  not  embraced  under 
Class  1. 

2.  Changes  and  Irregularities. — See  special  rules. 

II.    SPECIAL  EULES. 

I.  Words  ending  in  a  Yowel. 

GeJiUive  Formation —  Various. 

% 

A. 

58.  Xouns  in  a  form  the  genitive  in  atis ;  poema^ 
p>oemdtis,  poem.    These  are  of  Greek  origin. 

E. 

59.  iSTouns  in  e  form  the  genitive  in  is  ;  mare,  maris, 

sea. 

I. 

60.  Nouns  in  i  form  the  genitive  in  is,  or  are  indeclin- 
able :  sincipi,  sincqns,  mustard. 

Exceptions. — ^The  compounds  of  meli  form  it  in  itis :  oxpncli,  ox'y- 
mchtis^  oxymel. 

O. 

61.  Xouns  in  o  form  the  genitive  in  onis:  leo,  leonis^ 
lion  ;  actio,  actionis,  action. 

Exceptions. — The  following  form  it  in 

1.  onis: — most  national  names,  3facedo^  Macedonis^  Macedoniail. 

2.  inis: — Apollo;  homo,  man;  nemo,  nobody;  i?«-6o, whirlwind ;  and 

nouns  in  do  and  go :  grandoy  grandinis,  hail ;  virgo, 
virgmis,  maiden ;  except — harpdgo,  onis  ;  llgo,  onis ; 
pracdo,  onis,  also  comedo,  cudo,  mango,  spado,  unCdo,  udo. 

3.  nis  : — caro,  carnis,  flesh. 

4.  enia  : — Anio,  Anienis,  river  Anio ;  Kcrh,  Kcrunis. 

5.  us  : — few  Greek  feminines :  Bido,  Didiis. 

Y. 

62.  Nouns  in  y  form  the  genitive  in  yis  (yos,  ys),  or 
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ai-e  indecUnable :  misy,  mistjis  (misyos,  misys)  copperas. 
These  are  of  Greek  origin. 

II.  Words  ending  in  Mutes  or  Liquids  :  c,  1,  n,  r,  t. 

Genitive  adds  is. 

c. 

63.  There  are  t  »vo  nouns  in  c  :  alec,  aUcis,  pickle ;  lac, 
lactis,  milk. 

L. 

64.  Xouns  in  I  form  the  genitive  by  adding  is :  sol, 
soils,  sun. 

1.  Two  add  Hs  :—fdJdUs,  gall ;  mel,  mellis,  honey. 

2.  Nouns  in  al  lengthen  a  in  the  Gen.;  animal,  animdlis,  animal; 
except  sal,  salt,  and  masculine  proper  names :  JIann%al,  Haimibalis. 

65.  Xouns  in  n  form  the  genitive  by  adding  is,  but 
those  in  en  form  it  in  inis :  2^^ca?i,paednis,  paean ;  flamen, 
Jluminis,  stream. 

1.  The  fexo  nouns  in  en  (e  long),  mostly  Greek,  add  is  :  litn,  li^nis, 
spleen. 

2.  Xouns  in  an,  on,  in,  yTi  are  Greek,  and  sometimes  have  os  for  is 
in  the  Gen. :  Pan,  Pdnos  for  Panis,  god  Pan.— Some  in  on  have  onis  or 
ontis  :  aldon,  acdunis,  nightingale  ;  Xcno^^hon,  Xenophontis. 

E. 

66.  Xouns  in  r  form  the  genitive  by  adding  is  :  career, 
carccris,  vnson;  fidr/ur,fidr/urls,  lightning. 

1.  Xouns  in  ar  generally  lengthen  a  in  the  Gen. :  calccir,  calcaris, 
spur ;  but  a  few  retain  the  short  vowel.— i^ar,  corn,  has  f arris  ;  hcpar] 
liver,  hcpatis. 

2.  Some  no\ms  in  er  drop  e  iu  the  genitive : 

1)  Those  in  ter :  pater,  patris,  father ;  except  later,  lateris,  tile,  and 
Greek  nouns  :  crater,  crateris,  bowl. 

2)  Imbcr  and  names  of  months  in  fcsr :  imher,  imbris,  shower ;  Sep- 
tember, Septembris. 

S.  Iter,  way,  has  itincris ;  Juprdcr,  Juvis. 

4.  Xouns  in  or  have  generally  oris  :  pastor,  pastOris,  shepherd ;  but 
a  few  retain  the  short  vowel.     Cor,  heart,  has  cordis. 

5.  Four  in  ur  have  oris:  ebur,  ivory;  femur,  thigh ;  ;ecwr,  liver; 
rdbur,  strength;  hnt femur  has  ^\so  fcmuiis,  and Jecur,jeci7ioris,jeciner is, 
and  jocincris. 
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T. 

67.  Xouns  in  t  form  the  genitive  in  itis  :  cdput^  capi- 
tis^ head.    Caput  and  its  compounds  are  the  only  nouns  in  t. 

in.  Words  ending  in  /S'  preceded  by  a  Vov>'el  or  Diph- 
thong. 

Genitive  Formation —  l^arious. 

AS. 

68.  Nouns  in  as  form  the  genitive  in  atis :   aeias, 
aetdtis,  age ;  civitas,  civitdtis,  state. 

Exceptions. — The  following  form  it  in 

1.  aids : — <inas,  anatis,  duck,  and  neuter  Greek  nouns. 

2.  adis : — vas,  vadis,  surety ;  Areas,  Arcadian,  and  fern.  Greek  nouns  ;^ 

lampas,  lampadis,  torch. 

3.  aris : — 7nas,  maris,  a  male. 

4.  asis  : — vas,  vdsis,  vessel. 

5.  assis  : — as,  assis,  an  as  (a  coin). 

6.  antis  : — only  masc.  Greek  nouns  ;  adamas,  antis,  adamant 

ES. 

69.  Xouns  in  es  (e  long)  form  the  genitive  in  is : 
/d?7ies,fa?niSy  hunger;  7iuhes^  niihis^  cloud. 

Exceptions. — The  following  form  it  in 

1.  edis  : — (1)  edis  :  hcres,  hercdis,  heir;  merces,  reward. — (2)  edis  : 

pes,  pedis,  foot. — (3)  aedis :  praes,  praedis,  surety. 

2.  eris: — (1)  eris  :   Ceres,  Cereris. — (2)  aeris:  aes,  aeris,  copper. 

3.  etis : — (1)   etis :    qides,  rest,  with  compounds,  inquies,  requics, 

and  a  few  Greek  words :  llhcs,  tapes. — (2)  etis :   aUcs,  fir 
tree ;  aries,  ram ;  paries,  wall. 

4.  essis  : — hes,  bessis,  two  thirds. 

5.  i  : — a  few  Greek  proper  names :  Xerxes,  i. 

70.  Xouns  in  Ss  (e  short)  form  the  genitive  in  itis : 
miles,  militis^  soldier. 

Exceptions. — The  following  form  it  ia 

1.  etis: — iyiferprcs,  interpreter;  scges,  crop;  teges,  covering. 

2.  idis  : — obscs,  hostage  ;  praeses,  president. 

IS. 

71.  Xouns  in  is  form  the  genitive  in  is:  dviSy  avis, 
bird;  cd?2is,  cajiis,  dog. 

'  Greek  uouns  sometimes  have  ados  for  idis. 
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Exceptions.— The  following  form  it  in 

1.  eris  : — cinis^  cineris,  ashes;  cucutnis,  cucumber;  pulvis,   dust; 

vomis,  ploughshare. 

2.  idis : — cupis,  cup;    cassis,  helmet;    cnspis,  spear;    lapis,  stone; 

pro7mdsis,  antepast,  and  a  few  Greek  ^  words :  as  tyrannis, 
idis,  tyranny.     Sometimes  Ibis  and  ii(/ris. 

3.  inis  ■.—pollis,  flour ;  sanguis,  blood. 

4.  iris : — glis,  gliris,  dormouse. 

5.  issis  : — semis,  semissis,  half  an  as. 

6.  itis  : — lis,  strife ;  Dis,  Quiris,  Sajnnis. 

OS. 

72.  Xouns  in  os  form  the  geuitivo  in  oris  :  Jlos^Jloris, 
flower ;  mos,  moris,  custom. 

Exceptions. — The  following  form  it  in 

1.  Otis  : — cos,  cotis,  whetstone  ;  dos,  dowry  ;  ncpos,  grandson ;  saccr- 

dos,  priest ;  and  a  few  Greek  words  :  rhinoceros,  the  rhi- 
noceros. 

2.  odis : — custos,  aisiodis,  guardian. 

3.  ois  :— few  masc.  Greek  nouns :  luros,  hero  ;  Minos,  Tros. 

4.  c5ris : — arbos  for  arbor,  tree. 

5.  ossis : — OS,  ossis,  bone  {os,  mouth,  regular  :   6ris). 

6.  bvis : — bos,  bovis,  ox. 

US. 

73.  Nouns  in  us  form  the  genitive  in  ^ris  or  6ris : 
Idius,  lateris,  side ;  corpus^  corporis^  body. 

1.  Genitive  in  eris. — Acus,  foedus,  funus,  genus,  glomus,  latus,  mQ- 
nus.  olus,  onus,  opus,  pondus,  rudus,  scelus,  sidus,  ulcus,  vellus,  Y^nus, 
viscus,  Tulnus. 

2.  Genitive  in  oris. — Corpus,  decus,  dedecus,  facinus,  fenus,  frigus, 
lepus,  litus,  nemus,  pectus,  pccus,  penus,  pignus,  stercus,  tempue,  tergus. 

Exceptions. — The  following  form  it  in 

1.  uris: — (1)  uris  :  cms,  leg;  jus,  right;  jus,  soup;  wiws,  mouse ; 

pus,  pus ;  ms,  country ;  tus  (thus),  incense ;  tellus,  earth. 
— (2)  uris :  Ligus,  Liguris,  Ligurian. 

2.  utis  :—Jwi'C7i^«<s,  youth ;  sa/ws,  safety;  sencc^ws,  old  age ;  servUns, 

servitude;  virtus,  virtue. 

3.  udis: — (1)  udis:  i?icus,  anvil ;  pains,  marsh;  sxibscus,  dovetail. — 

(2)  iidis :  pccus,  pecudis,  a  head  of  cattle. — (3)  audis : 
fraus,  fraudis,  fraud;  laus,  praise. 

1  Greek  nouns  sometimes  liavo  idos  or  even  ios  for  idis;  Salamis  has  Salam'mis: 
Simois,  Si>noe7iiis. 
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4.  Ills  : — ffrus,  gnds^  crane  ;  sw.s,  swine. 

6.  untis  : — a  few  Greek  names  of  places :  Trapezus,  units. 

6.  odis  : — Greek  compounds  in  pus  :  tnpiis,  tripodis,  tripocL 

7.  eos: — Greek   nouns  in  cus,  when  of  this   declension:    Theseus^ 

TJicseos. 

TS. 

74.  Xoims  in  ys  form  the  genitive  in  yis,  yos,  ys : 
Othrr/s,  Othri^os. 

These  are  of  Greek  origin  ;  a  few  of  them  have  i/Jis :  chlamys^  chla- 
mydis,  cloak. 

rV.  Words  ending  in  S  preceded  by  a  Consonant. 
Genitive  i?i  is  or  tis. 

BS,  MS,  PS. 

75.  Xouns  in  bs,  ms,  and  ps  form  the  genitive  by 
changing  s  into  is :  urbs,  zirbis,  city ;  hiems,  hiemis^  win- 
ter ;  da]js^  ddpis^  food. 

Exceptions. — The  following  form  it  in 

1.  ipis  : — nouns  in  c.cp^  from  capio :  princeps^  principis,  prince.   Also 

adeps,  fat;  forceps,  forceps, 

2.  iipis  : — aicceps^  aiicupisy  fowler, 

3.  yphis  : — gri/ps^  gryphis,  grifSn. 

LSj  XS,  ES. 

76.  Xouns  in  Is,  ns,  and  rs  form  the  genitive  by 
changing  s  into  tis :  ^j>?</5,  pultis,  broth ;  mens^  7?ie?itis, 
mind  ;  ars,  artis,  art. 

ExcEPTioss. — The  following  form  it  in 

dis: — frons,  frondis^  leaf;  glans^  acorn;  juglans,  walnut. 

V.  Words  endmg  in  X.— Genitive  in  cis  or  gis. 

AX. 

77.  Xouns  in  ax  form  the  genitive  m  acis  :  i^ax,  pads., 
peace. 

Exceptions.— The  following  form  it  in 

1.  acis  :— fax,  f acis,  torch;  and  a  few  Greek  nouns. 

2.  actis  : — few  Greek  names  of  men  :  AstyCinax. 

EX. 

78.  Xouns  in  ex  form  the  genitive  in  icis :  Judex., 
judicis,  judge. 

2 
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Exception*. — The  following  form  it  in 

1.  ecis  : — (1)  ecis  :    alex^  pickle;   vertex.,  wether. — (2)  ecis :   nex^ 

murder  ;  fciiisex^  mower. — (3)  aecis  :  faex,  faecis,  lees.  " 

2.  egis : — (1)  egis  :  lex,  law  ;  rex^  king,  and  their  compounds. — (2) 

egis  :  grex.,  flock  ;  aqmlex,  water-inspector. 

3.  ectilis  : — supellex,  supelleciilis,  furniture. 

4.  igis  : — remex,  remigis^  rower. 

5.  is  : — smexy  senis,  old  man. 

IX. 

79.  Kouns  in  ix  form  the  genitive  in  icis  :  rddix^  ra- 
dlcis,  root. 

Exceptions. — The  following  form  it  in 

1.  icis : — appendix.,  appendix ;  cCdix^  cup  ;  fornix.,  arch  ;  jdx.,  pitch  ; 

sulix.,  willow,  and  a  few  others. 

2.  igis : — strix.,  screech  owl ;  and  a  few  Gallic  names :  JDumnorix., 

Orgettjrix. 
S.  ivis  : — nix.,  nUis,  snow. 

OX. 

80.  Nouns  in  ox  are :  vox,  vocis,  voice ;  nox,  noctis, 
night. 

There  are  also  a  few  national  names  which  form  the  genitive  in  bcis 
or  bgis  :   Capjxidox,  Cappadocis  ;  Allobrox,  Allobrogis. 

ux. 

81 .  ISTouns  in  ux  form  the  genitive  in  iicis :  dux,  diicis, 
leader. 

Exceptions. — The  following  form  it  in 

1.  ucis  :— (1)   ucis  :    hix,  lucis,  light ;   Pollux.— {2).  aucis  :  faux 

(def.),  f aucis,  throat. 

2.  ugis  :— (1)  ugis  :  frux^  frugis,  fruit. — (2)  ugis  :  conjux,  conjUgis, 

spouse. 

YX. 

82.  Xouns  in  yx  are  from  the  Greek,  and  form  the 
genitive  variously :  Eryx,  Ert/cis,  Eryx ;  homhyx,  lomhycis, 
silkworm ;  8tyx,  Stygis,  Styx ;  coccyx,  coccygis,  cuckoo ; 
67iyx,  onpchis,  onyx. 

X    PRECEDED    BY   A   CONSONANT. 

83.  Nouns  in  x  preceded  by  a  consonant  change  x  into 
cis  :  arxy  arcis,  citadel. 
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Exceptions. — A.  few  Greek  nouns  form  it  in  gis ;  plidlanz,  pkalanffis, 
phalanx. 

Dative  Singular, 

84.  ExDixG  : — i  :  urhs^  vrbi,  city.     But 
The  old  dative  in  e  also  occurs :  acre,  for  aeri. 

Accusative  Si^igular. 

85.  ExDixG : — like  Xom.,  gm,  im. 

L  Ending  : — like  nom.  in  neuters  :  mare,  mare,  sea. 

n.  Ending  : — em,  in  most  masculines  and  feminines :  urhs,  urbem. 

m.  Ending  : — im,  in  the  following  : 

1.  In  names  of  rivers  and  places  in  is  not  increasing  in  the  genitive  : 
Tiberis,  Tiber  im  ;  Hispalis,  Hispulim. 

2.  In  amussis,  rule  ;  biiris,  plough-tail  ;  ravis,  hoarseness  ;  s^itis, 
thirst ;  tussis,  cough ;  vis,  force. 

,     3.  Generally  in :  febris,  pelvis,  puppis,  restis,  secw'is,  turris  ;  some- 
times in:  clavis,  messis,  ndvis,pars. 

4.  In  Greek  nouns  in  is,  G.  is,  and  in  many  in  is,  G.  idos  or  ^dis, 
though  the  latter  have  also  the  regular  idem  :  poesis,  poesirn  ;  Agis  (Agi- 
dis),  Agim  or  Ag1.dem.    For  Greek  nouns  see  also  93. 

Vocative  Singular. 

86.  E^^)IXG  : — like  nominative  ;  red:^  rex.    But 

Some  Greek  nouns  drop  s :  Pallas,  Palla ;  Orpheus,  Orpheu.    See  94. 

Ablative  Singular. 

87.  Exdi^n'g  : — ^,  i. 

I.  Ending  : — e,  in  most  nouns  ;  vrbis,  urbe,  city. 

II.  Ending  : — i,  in  the  following  classes  of  words  : 

1.  In  neuters  in  e,  al,  and  ar :  scdlle,  scd'ili,  seat ;  vectigal,  vedigali, 
tax  ;  calcar,  calcari,  spur.     But 

The  followiDg  have  e: — (1)  Names  of  towns  in  e;  Praencste. — (2) 
Nouns  in  al  and  ar  with  a  short  in  Gen. :  sal,  sCilc,  salt ;  nectar,  necture, 
nectar. — (3)  Far,  farre,  corn. — (4)  Generally  rCtc,  net,  and  in  poetry  some- 
times mare. 

2.  In  adjectives  in  er  and  is  used  substantively :  September,  Sepicm- 
bri,  September;  ^  fajniliilris,  fa7niliarl,  friend.     But 

Adjectives  used  as  proper  names,  aixdjuvtnis,  youth,  have  e;  Juvcnd- 
lis,  JiivencUe,  Juvenal. 

^  Names  of  montlis  are  adjectives  used  substantively,  with  memis,  month,  under- 
Etood. 
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3.  In  nouns  in  is  with  im  in  the  accusative  (85) :  Tiheris^  Tiberim^ 
Tlberi;  sltiSy  sitim,  siti. 

III.  Ending  : — e  or  i ;  in  nouns  •with  em  or  im  in  the  Ace. :  turris, 
iurrem  or  turrim,  turre  or  turri.     But 

1.  Restis,  Ace.  restim^  rarely  cm,  has  reste;  while  navis^  navcni^  rarely 
im,  has  generally  navi. 

2.  Greek  nouns  in  is,  G.  idis,  generally  have  e,  even  though  the  Ace. 
may  have  i»i :  Paris,  Ace.  Parim  or  Paridem,  Abl.  ParWc. 

'  3.  Some  other  nouns  occasionally  form  the  Abl.  in  i. — (1)  several  in 
is:  amnis,  unguis,  avis,  bills,  civis,  classis,  collis,  ignis,  orbis,  postis, 
rCitis,  unguis,  and  a  few  others.— (2)  some  names  of  towns,  to  denote  the 
place  in  which :  Carthagini,  at  Carthage ;  Tiburi^  at  Tibur.— (3)  imber^ 
rus,  sors,  supellex,  vesper,  and  a  few  others. 

Nominative^  Accusative^  and  Vocative  Plural. 

88.  Ending  : — es,  a,  ia. 

I.  Ending  : — es  in  masculmes  and  feminines:  urbs^  urbes. 

II.  Ending  : — a,  ia  in  neuters : 

1.  a  in  most  neuters :  carmen,  cannma. 

2.  ia  in  neuters  which  admit  i  in  the  ablative  (87.  11.):  miire,  maria. 

III.  Rare  Endings  are 

1.  TJie  ancient  endings — eis  and  Is  in  the  Ace.  Plur.  of  masculines 
and  feminines  with  iiim  in  the  Gen. :  clvcls,  civis,  for  civcs. 

2.  The  Greek  endings — es,  as,  is,  e.     See  95  and  98. 

3.  Fes,  force,  has  Plur. :  v'lres,  virium,  virlbus,  vires,  vires^  virlbus. 

Genitive  Plural. 

89.  Ending  : — um,  ium. 

I.  Ending  : — xun  in  most  nouns:  leo,  leonum. 

II.  Ending  : — ium  in  the  following  classes  of  words  : 

1.  In  neuters  with  ia  in  the  plural,  i.  e.,  those  in  e,  al,  and  ar  (al  and 
ar  with  a  in  Gen.) ;  mare,  maria,  marium  ;  ammal,  animcdia,  animalium, 
animal. 

2.  In  most  nouns  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  ns  and  rs :  *  cUens^ 
clientium,  client ;  cohors,  cohortium,  cohort. 

3.  In  many  nouns  not  increasing  in  the  genitive  : 

1)  Most  nouns  in  es  and  is  not  increasing:*  nilbes,  nubium ;  avis, 
avium. 

2)  Ciiro,  flesh  ;  imber,  storm  ;  linter,  boat ;  uter,  leathern  sack  ;  ven- 
ter, belly ;  and  generally  Insuber,  Insubrian. 

1  Some  of  these  often  have  tim  in  poetry  and  sometimes  even  in  prose,  as  parens, 
parent,  generally  has. 

2  But  canis,  juvenis,  strues,  vates,  have  vm;  apis,  mensis,  oC'des,  volucrle,  «m  or 
-ium  ;  couipcs,  itim. 
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4.  In  monosyllables  in  s  and  x  preceded  by  a  consonant  ^  and  in  a  few 
in  s  and  z  preceded  by  a  zowel :  ^  urbs,  nrUum,  city  ;  arx,  arcium,  citadel ; 
noXy  nodiumy  night. 

5.  In  many  nouns  in  as  and  is  (Plur.  ates  and  ites).     Thus 

1)  In  names  of  nations:  Arpinas^  Arpiyiatiinn ;  Samnis,  Samnitium. 

2)  In  Optimates  and  Penates^  and  occasionally  in  other  nouns  in  as  : 
civUaSy  civitatum,  sometimes  civitatium. 

III.  Rare  Endings. — Bos  has  bourn :  a  few  Greek  words  (especially 
titles  of  books)  on :  JletamorphoscSy  3Ietamorpkoseon. 

lY.  Wanting. — The  Gen.  Plur.  is  often  wanting  in  monosyllables. 

Dative  and  Ablative  Plural. 

90.  Ending  : — ibus  :  urhs^  urblhus. 

Rare  Endings  are : 

1.  is  or  ibus — in  neuters  in  a:  poema-^D.  and  A.,  pocmutiSy  or  poc- 

matibus^  poem. 

2.  ubus — in  6o.s,  biibus  (rare  bobus  for  bovibus\  ox;  sus^  subiis  for 

smbus,  swine.  I 

3.  si,  sin — m  Greek  words.     See  97.  \j 

GREEK  PECUTJAPvITIES. 

9 1 .  Most  Greek  nouns  of  the  third  declension  are  entirely  regular, 
but  a  few  retain  certain  peculiarities  of  the  Greek,  and  some  are  entirely 
indeclinable. 

Greek  Genitive  Singular. 

92.  Ending: — sometimes  os  or  i  (rare)  for  is:  Baplniis,  Daphiidos 
for  Daphnidis ;  Xerxes^  Xerxi  for  Xerxis. 

1.  Ending: — os.  (1)  Many  nouns  in  as  and  is  have  a</os  and  idos 
for  adis  and  idis :  Pallas^  Pallados. — (2)  Those  in  ys  may  have  yos  or  ys : 
Tethys^  Tethyos. — (3)  Those  in  ev^  have  cos :  Orpheus^  Orpheos.—-{\)  Pan 
has  Punos. 

2.  Ending  : — i.  Proper  names  in  es^  Gen.  is,  sometimes  have  i  for 
is  :  Achilles,  A  chilli. 

3.  Ending: — us.  Greek  feminines  in  o,  echo,  Dido,  Sappho,  have 
regularly  us  in  the  Gen.  and  the  Greek  ending  o  in  the  other  cases,  rarely 
the  Latin  oni,  onem,  one ;  Dido,  Dldus,  Dido. 

Greek  Accusative  Singular. 

93.  Ending  : — often  a :  sometimes  im,  in ;  sometimes  en  for  <•  w  : 
Pericles,  Periclea;  pocsis,  poesim,  or  pocsin,  poem;  Xerxes,  Xcrxcn. 

1.  The  Ending  a  is  used — (1)  by  prose  writers  in  proper  names  and 
in  acr  and  aether, — (2)  by  the  poets  both  in  proper  and  in  common  nouns. 

*  Except  (ops)  opis  and  the  Greek  nouns,  gryps,  lynx,  ephynx. 

*  Namely, /awar,  glis,  Us,  nias,  nix,  nox,  os  (ossis),  rj>,  generally /raw«  and 
mus.  f. 
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2.  The  Ending^  im  or  in  is  used  in  Greek  nouns  in  is,  Gen.  is,  and 
sometimes  in  a  few  in  is,  Gen.  idis  :  poesis,  poesim,  poesin  ;  Paris  (Pari- 
dis),  Paridem,  Parim,  Parin. 

3.  The  Ending  en  is  often  used  in  proper  names  in  cs,  Gen.  is,  and 
sometimes  in  a  few  in  cs,  Gen.  etis\  Aeschlnes,  Aeschmen;  Thciles,  Tlia- 
Utein  or  Thalen. 

4.  The  Ending  3rni  or  yn. — Greek  nouns  in  ys  haTO  ym  or  yn:. 
Othrys^  Othrym  or  Othryn. 

Greek  Vocative  Sliigular. 

94.  Ending  sometimes  drops  s  :    Orpheus,  Orpheu.    See  86. 

1.  S  is  dropped, — (1)  regularly  in  norms  in  eiis  and  ys,  together  with 
proper  names  in  a.s,  Gen.  aniis:  Perseus,  Perseu ;  Cotys,  Coty ;  Atlas, 
Atla, — (2)  generally  in  nouns  in  is  and  sometimes  in  proper  nouns  in  es : 
Daphnis,  Laphni ;  Socrates,  Socrates,  or  Soa-dte. 

2.  Proper  names  in  es  shorten  the  endmg  to  es,  when  s  is  retained  : 
Socrates,  Socrates. 

Gree/c  Kojnijiative  and  Vocative  Plural. 

95.  Ending  : — sometimes  es  for  is,  especially  in  poetry :  Arcades 
for  Arcades. 

1.  The  Ending  e  is  used  in  a  few  neuters  in  os :  melos,  mele,  song ; 
those  neuters  are  used  only  in  the  Nom.  and  Ace.  Tempc^  the  Tale  Tempe, 
is  plural. 

2.  The  Ending  is  for  es  occurs  in  a  few  names  of  cities :  Sardis  for 
Sardes. 

Greek  Genitive  Plural, 

96.  Ending  : — on :  only  in  a  few  words,  almost  exclusively  titles  of 
books :  Mctamorpjlioses  (title  of  a  poem),  Metaviorphoseon. 

Greek  Dative  aiid  Ablative  Plurcd, 

97.  Ending  : — si,  before  vowels  sin,  poetic :  Troades,  Trodsin. 

Greek  Accusative  Plural 

98.  Ending  : — as  :  Macedones,  Macedonas. 

1.  The  Ending  e  is  used  in  a  ^w  neuters  in  os :  melos,  mdc  ;  Tempc. 
See  95.  1. 

2.  The  Ending  is  occurs  in  a  few  names  of  cities:  Sai-dis  for 
Sai'des. 

GENDER  IN  THIED  DECLENSION. 

99.  The  Gender  of  nouns  of  this  declension,  when  not 
determined  by  the  general  rules  (35),  may  be  ascertained 
from  their  endings,  as  follows :  ^ 

1  See  also  48. 
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I.  Masculixe  Endings. 

O,  or,  OS,  er,  es  increasing  in  the  genitive, 

o. 

100.  Xouns  in  o  are  masculine  :  sermo,  discourse. 
Exceptions. — Femmine,  viz. : 

1.  Nouns  in  o,  Gen.  znis  (5.  e.,  most  nouns  in  do  and  go,  61.  2),  except 

cardo,  ordo,  turbo,  masc.,  cupido  and  margo,  masc.  or  fern. 

2.  Caro,  flesh,  and  the  Greek  Argo,  Icho,  an  echo. 

S.  Abstract  and  collective  nouns  in  io :  ratio,  reason ;  concio,  an  as- 
sembly ;  except  numeral  nouns  in  io,  -which  (except  uiiio) 
are  masc. ;  ternio,  quaternio, 

OPw. 

101.  Xouns  in  or  are  masculine  :  dolor ^  pain. 
Exceptions. 

1.  Feminine : — arbor,  tree. 

2.  Neuter  : — ddor,  spelt ;  aequor,  sea ;  cor,  heart ;  marmor,  marble. 

OS. 

1 02.  Xouns  in  os  are  masculine :  mos^  custom. 
Exceptions. 

1.  Feminine: — arhos,  tree;  cos,  ^vhetstone ;  dos,  dowry;  eos,  dawn. 

2.  Xeuter  :—os,  mouth ;  os,  bone ;  and  a  few  Greek  words :  chaos^ 

epos,  ethos,  melos. 

ER. 

103.  Xouns  in  er  are  masculine:  agger^  mound. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Feminijie: — linter,  boat  (sometimes  masc). 

2.  Neuter :—{\)   cadaver,  corpse;    Her,   way;    tuber,  tumor;    uber, 

udder;  vcr,  spring;  verber,  scourge,— (2)  botanical  names 
in  er,  Gen.  eris:  acer,  maple  tree  ;  papaver,  poppv;  piper, 
pepper. 

ES   INCEEASIXG   IN   GENITIVE. 

104.  Xouns  in  es  increasing  in  the  genitive  are  mas- 
culine :  2^es,  gemtiy e  2^^dis,  foot. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Femini7ie :—compcs,  fetter;  mcrccs,  reward;  merges,  sheaf;  quies, 

rest  (with  its  compounds) ;  scges,  crop ;  teges,  mat ;  some- 
times also  ales,  bird,  and  quadrupes,  quadruped. 

2.  Neuter : — a^s,  copper. 
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II.  Feminine  Endings. 

as,  is,  ys,  X,  es  not  increasing  in  genitive^  s  preceded  hy 
a  consoncmt. 

AS. 

105.  Nouns  in  as  are  feminine :  aetas^  age. 

Exceptions. 

1.  JIaseuline : — as,  an  as  (a  coin),  vas,  suretr,  and  Greek  nouns  in  as, 

G.  antis^  as  adamas^  adamant. 

2.  Neuter : — vas^  vessel,  and  Greek  nouns  in  as,  G.  utis^  as  erysipelas, 

IS. 

106.  !N^ouns  in  is  are  feminine:  ndvis^  ship. 

Exceptions. — ^fasculine  : 

1.  Nouns  in  alls,  ollis,  cis,  mis,  nis,  guis,  quis  r  natalis,  birthday; 

collis,  hill ;  fascis^  bundle  ;  vOniis^  ploughshare ;  ignis^ 
fire ;  sanguis,  blood ;  torguis,  collar.  But  a  few  with 
these  endings  arc  occasionally  feminine  :  aqualiSy  canalisy 
ciinis,  clfinis,  amnis,  cXnis,  flJiis,  anguis,  torquis. 

2.  Axis,  axle  ;  fustis,  club ;  pidvis,  dust ; 
buris,  plough-tail ;       glis,  dormouse  ;  scrobis  (f.),  ditch  ; 
callis  (f.),  path ; '          liipis,  stone  ;  sentis,  brier ; 
cassis,  net;                   meyisis,  month;  iigris{f.),t\gCT; 
caulis,  stem  ;                 orbis,  circle  ;                 torris,  brand  ; 
corJi?  (f.),  basket ;       ^s^is,  post;                  rec^is,  lever.' 
cvsis,  sword ; 

3.  Compounds  of  as  (a  coin) :  stmis,  dccussis.    Also  LucreCdis,  manes 

(pL). 

TS. 

1 07.  Nouns  in  ys  are  feminine :  chldmys^  cloak. 
Exceptions. — Mascidine : — names  of  mountains,  Othrys. 

X. 

108.  Nouns  in  x  are  feminine  :  pax.,  peace. 
Exceptions. — Masculine  : 

1.  Greek  masculines :  cor  a  r,  raven  ;  thorax,  cuirass. 

2.  Nouns  in  ex  and  nnx ;  except  the  six  feminines :  faex,  for/ex,  lexy 

nex,  (prcx),  supeilex,  and  such  as  are  fem.  by  signification. 
85.  n. 

*  The  examples  marked  (f.)  are  sometimes  feminine.     Cordis  and  tigris  are  oft«n 
feminine. 

'  For  nouns  in  is  masculino  by  signification,  see  85.  L 
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8.  Four  in  ix:  calix,  cup;  fornix^  arch;  pliocnix,  phoenix;  varix 

(f.),  swollen  vein, 
4.  One  in  ux :  tradux^  vine-layer. 

6.  Names  of  mountains  in  yx,  and  a  few  other  words  iu  3^. 
6.  Sometimes  :  cah^  heel ;  calx,  hme ;  lynx,  a  lynx. 

ES  XOT  IXCREASLN'G  IN   GEXITIYE. 

109.  Nouns  in  es  not  increasing  in  genitive  are  femi- 
nine: nuhes^  cloud. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Masculine  : — acinaces :  sometimes  palwnhes  and  vepres. 

2.  Xeuter : — a  few  rare  Greek  nouns  :  cacoethes,  hippomanes 

S   PEECEDED  BY  A   COXSOXANT, 

110.  jSTouns  in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant  are  feminine: 
urbs,  city. 

Exceptions. — Masculine  : 

1.  BenSy  tooth,  fons,  fountain,  mons^  mountain,  po7is,  bridge ;  gen- 

erally adeps^  fat,  and  rudens^  cable. 

2.  Some  nouns  in  ns,  originally  adjectives  or  participles  with  a  masc. 

noun  understood, — (1)  oriens,  occulcns  (sol),  east,  west, — (2)  con- 
Jluens,  torrens  (amnis),  confluence,  torrent, — (3)  liidens,  tndens 
(raster),  two-pronged  hoe,  trident, — (4)  sextans,  qiiadrans  (as), 
parts  of  an  as. 

3.  Chalyhs,  steel,  hydrops,  dropsy,  and  a  few  Greek  names  of  ani- 

mals: epops,  gryps,  seps  (f.). 

4.  Sometimes  :   foi'cejys,    forceps ;    serpens,    serpent  ;    stirps,   stock. 

Atamans,  animal,  originally  participle,  is  masc,  fem,,  or  neuter. 

III.  Neuter  Endings. 

a,  e,  i,  y,  c,  1,  n,  t,  ar,  ur,  us. 

A,    E,    I,    Y,    C,    T,    AH. 

111.  iS^ouns  in  a,  e,  i,  y,  c,  t,  ar  are  neuter:  2yocma, 
poem ;  mare,  sea ;  lac,  milk ;  ccqnif,  head. 

L. 

112.  Xouns  in  1  are  neuter :  anhnal,  animal. 
Exceptions.— J/ascM?i7ie : — mugil,  mullet ;  sal  (also  neuter  in  singu- 
lar), salt ;  sol,  sun. 

N. 

113.  Xouns  in  n  are  neuter:  carmen,  song. 

2* 
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Exceptions. 

1.  Masculine: — pecten^  comb;  ren^  kidney;  lien^  spleen;  and  Greek 

masculines  in  an,  en,  in,  on :  paean,  paean ;  canon,  rule. 

2.  Feminine: — ae(for?,  nightingale;  alcyon  (halcyon),  kingfisher ;  Icon, 

image ;  siridon,  muslin. 

UE. 

114.  Nouns  in  ur  are  neuter  :  fulgur,  lightning. 
Exceptions. — Masculine  :— furfur,  bran ;  turtur,  turtledove  ;  vultur, 

Tulture. 

US. 

115.  N'ouns  in  us  are  neuter :  corpus,  body. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Masculine  : — lepus,  hare  ;  mus,  mouse  ;  Greek  nouns  in  pus  and 

a  few  others  :  triples,  tripod. 

2.  Feminine  : — tcllus,  earth  ;  fraus,  fraud  ;  laus,  praise  ;  and  nouns 

in  us,  Gen.  utts  or  udis:  virtus,  virtue  ;  palus,  marsh. 

POURTH  DECLENSION. 


116.  Kouns  of  the  fourth  declension  end  in 
US, — mascul'me  ;  u, — neuter. 

They  are  declined  as  follows : 


ructus, /;'?a7. 

Cornu,  horn, 

SINGULAR. 

Case-Endings. 

N.  fructils 

comil 

us                      u 

G.  fructfis 

corniis 

us  '                    us 

B.  fructiil 

coma 

ui                        u 

A.  fructikm 

corna 

um                      u 

F.  fructiis 

coma 

us                       u 

A.  fructa 

comli 

PLURAL. 

u                     a 

N.  fructiis 

corniia 

us                       ua 

0.  fruct«iiiii 

cornuiim 

uiira                    uum 

B.  fructibiis 

comiljits 

ibus  (ubus)        ibus  (iibus) 

A.  fructiis 

cornnil 

us                            ll3 

F.  fructiis 

cornu^ 

us                       ua 

A.  fructil»us. 

cornil>iis. 

ibus  (ubus).       ibus  (ubus). 

1.  Case-Endings.- 

— ISTouns  of  this  declension  are  declined  with 

the  case-endings  presented  in  the  above  table. 
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2.  Examples  for  Practice. —  Cantus^  song;  currus,  chariot;  cuV' 
811S,  course ;  tersiis,  verse ;  geni/,  knee. 

3.  Modification  of  Third  Declension.— The  fourth  declension  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  third,  produced  bj  contraction  :  thus  frucim,  in  the  un- 
contracted  form,  was  declined  like  grus,  gruis,  of  Decl.  III. :  N.  fructus,  G. 
fructuis  =  fructus;  D.  fructui,  A.  fructuem,  =  frudum,  Y.  frudus;  A. 
fructue  —frudu:  Plur,  'S.frudues  z=i  frudus,  etc. 

4.  Irregular  Case-Ending^. — The  follo'vving  occur  : 

1)  Ubiis  for  xhus,  used  regularly  in  the  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plur.  of 

Acus.,  needle ;  arctic,  bow ;  artus,  joint ;  lacus,  lake  ;  partiui,  birth ;  pecu^ 
cattle;  quercus,  oak;  specns,  den;  tribus,  tribe;  veru,  spit:  occasionally  in  a 
few  other  words,  disportm,  sinus,  and  tonitrus. 

2)  Uis,  the  uncontracted  form  for  us,  in  the  Gen. :  fruduis  iov frudus. 

3)  U  for  m,  in  the  Dat.  by  contraction  :  equUdtu  for  equitatui,  cavalry. 

117.  Second  and  Fourth  Declensions. — Some  nouns  are 
partly  of  this  declension  and  partly  of  the  second. 

1.  Domus^  house,  decHned  as  follows : 

SINGULAR.  PLrKAL. 

N.  domus  domus 

G.  domus,  domi  domuiim,  domorum 

B.  domui  (domo)  domibus 

A.  domum  '  domos,  domus 

V.  domus  domus 

A.  domo  (domu)  domibus. 

In  this  word  there  is  generally  a  difference  of  meaning  between  the  forms  of 
the  second  Decl.  and  those  of  the  fourth ;  thus,  G.  domus,  of  a  house ;  domi,  at  home : 
A.  PL  domus,  houses ;  dom,os,  often,  homeward ;  to  homes. 

2.  Certain  names  of  trees  in  iis,  as  cupy-essus,  flciis,  laicrus,  pinus, 
though  generally  of  Decl.  11,,  sometimes  take  those  cases  of  the  fourth 
which  end  in  xis  and  u :  N.  lauitts,  G.  laurus,  D.  lauro,  A.  laurum,  Y. 
laurus,  A.  lav.ru,  &c.     So  also  colus,  distaff. 

3.  A  few  nouns,  especially  senatus  and  tiimultus,  though  regularly  of 
Decl.  lY.,  sometimes  take  the  genitive  ending  i  of  the  second:  sendti^ 
iumulti. 

118.  Gexder  in  Foueth  Declexsion. 

Masculine  ending:  us. 

Xeuter  ending :  u. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Feminine : — (1)  acus,  needle ;  cuius,  distaff;  domus,  house ;  manus, 
hand;  portlcus,  portico;  tnbus,  tribe, — (2)  idus,  ides; 
Quinquatrus,  feast  of  MLacrva;  generally  penvs,  store, 
when  of  this  decl. ;  rarely  spvcus,  den, — (3)  a  few  nouns 
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Fem.  by  signification  (36.  II.) :  niiruSy  daughter-in-law ; 
flcnsy  fig  tree.^ 
2.  Neuter  : — sccus  {sexus),  sex  ;  rarely,  spccuSj  den. 

PIPTH  DECLENSION. 

119.  Kouns  of  the  fifth  declension  end  in  es^—femi- 
nme,  and  are  declined  as  follows : 


Dies,  day. 

Res,  thing. 

Case-Endings. 

SINGULAR. 

JV.  dies 

tSs 

es 

G.  diei 

r«I 

ei 

D.  diel 

r^ 

el 

A,  di^in 

r€m 

em 

V.  dies 

res 

es 

A.  die 

r© 

PLURAL. 

e 

N.  dies 

rCs 

es 

G.  dierfim 

rSmim 

erum 

D.  diebiks 

rebiis 

ebus 

A.  dies 

res 

t'S 

V.  di€s 

res 

cs 

A.  diebiks. 

rebiis. 

ebus. 

1.  Case-Endings. — Nouns  of  this  declension 

are  declined 

the  case-endings  presented  in  the  above  table. 

.Ein  ei  is  generally  short  when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  otherwise  long. 

2.  Examples  for  Practice. — Acies,  battle  array ;  effigies,  effigy ; 
facieSy  face;  series,  series;  species,  form;  spes,  hope. 

3.  Modification  of  Third  Declension.— The  fifth  declension,  like  the 
fourth,  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  the  third.  It  is  produced  by  contraction 
{ees  =  U :  eibus  =  ebus),  except  in  the  genitive,  where  ci  comes  from  eis,  by 
dropping  s,  and  erum  from  eum,  by  inserting  r. 

4.  Irregular  Endings : — e  or  i  forei  in  the  Gen.  and  Dat. :  acie  for  aciei ; 
pernicii  for  pern  ieiei. 

5.  Defective. — Nouns  of  this  declension,  except  dies  and  res,  want  the 
Gen.,  Dat.,  and  Abl.  Plur.,  and  many  admit  no  plural  whatever. 

120.  Gender  in  Fifth  Declension. 

Xouns  of  the  fifth  declension  are  feminine. 

Exceptions. — Masculine  : — dies,  day,  and  meridies,  midday,  though 
dies  is  sometimes  feminine  in  the  singular. 

1  Also  Fem.  when  it  means ^^. 


COMPAKATIVE  VIEW   OF  DECLENSIONS. 
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COMPAKATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  FIVE  DECLEXSIOIN-S. 


121.  Case-Endings  of  Latin  nouns. ^ 


Dec.  1. 

Dec.  II. 

i 
Dec 

SINGULAR. 
III. 

Dec.  IV. 

D.  V. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

Neut. 

M.&F. 

Xeut 

Masc.                Neut 

Fem- 

K a 

us  — 

'^um 

s(es,is)^- 

-  e  — 

us                    u 

es 

G.  ae 

I 

i 

Is 

is 

us                    us 

ei 

B.  ae 

o 

6 

i 

i 

ui                  u 

el 

A.  am 

um 

um 

em  (im) 

like  nom. 

um                u 

em 

V.  a 

e  — 

um 

like  nom. 

like  nom. 

us                  u 

es 

A.  a 

0 

o 

e(i) 

e(i) 

u                   u 

e 

PLURAL. 

iV.  ae 

i 

a 

es 

a(ia) 

us                  ua 

es 

G.  arum 

oriim 

oriim 

um  (iiim) 

um  (ium) 

uum              uum 

erum 

D.  is 

is 

is 

ibus 

ibus 

Ibus  (iibus)   ibus  (ubus) 

ebus 

A.  as 

OS 

a 

es 

a(ia) 

us                  ua 

es 

r.  ae 

i 

a 

es 

a(ia) 

us                  ua 

es 

A,  is. 

is 

is. 

ibus. 

ibus. 

ibus  (ubus)   ibus  (ubus). 

ebus. 

1 22.  By  a  close  analysis  it  will  be  found, 

1.  That  the  five  declensions  are  only  five  varieties  of  one  gen- 
eral system  of  declension. 

2.  That  these  varieties  have  been  produced  by  the  union  of 
different  final  letters  in  the  various  stems,  with  one  general  system 
of  endings. 

1 23.  According  to  this  analysis, 

1.  The  stems  in  the  five  declensions  end  in  the  following 
letters : 

I.  II.  in.  IV.  V. 

a,  o,  consonant,  u,  e. 

(rarely  i). 

2.  The  general  case-endings  are  as  follows :  * 


1  This  table  presents  the  endings  of  all  nouns  in  the  Latin  langur^e,  except  a  few 
derived  from  the  Greek. 

2  The  dash  denotes  that  the  case-ending  is  sometimes  wanting  :  er  and  ?>  in  D,ecl. 
II'.,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  not  case-endings,  but  parts  of  the  stem  (45. 1). 

2  The  inclosed  endings  are  less  common  than  the  others. 
*  In  this  table  observe, 

1)  That  different  endings  characteristic  of  different  genders  may  be  found  in  one 
and  the  same  declension. 

2)  That  a  slight  difference  of  declension  is  however  ai;)parcnt  in  the  double  forma 
In  U,  I ;  es,  i;  Um,  rum\  \bu^,  U\  but  that  in  each  of  tLeso  double  forms,  the  first 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  ending  from  which  the  second  was  derived. 
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COMPAEATIYE   VIEW    OF   DECLENSIONS. 


SINGULAR. 

3fasc.  and  Fern. 

Neut. 

N.  s  — 

e,  m  — 

G.  IS,  i 

is,  i 

D.  I 

i 

A.  em,  m 

like  nom. 

V.  like  nom. 

u          u 

A.  e  (I) 

PLURAL. 

e(i) 

N.  es,  1 

a  (ia) 

G.  iim,  rum 

lira,  rum 

D.  Ibus,  is 

ibus,  is 

A.  es 

like  nom. 

V.  like  nom. 

((       (( 

A.  ibus,  is. 

ibiis,  is. 

3.  The  manner  in  whicli  these  endings  unite  with  the  different 
stems  so  as  to  produce  the  five  declensions  may  be  seen  in  the 
following 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  DECLENSIONS. 


I. 

Mensa. 


ii: 

Servo. 


III. 
.  Keg. 

SINGULAR. 


IV. 

Fructu. 


V. 

Re. 


N.- 

mensa- 
mensa 

servo-s 
serviis 

reg-s 
rex 

fructu-s 
tructus 

res 
res 

G. 

mcnsa-i 
mensae 

servo-i 
servi 

reg-is 
regis 

fructu-is 
fructus 

re-i{s) 
rei 

D.- 

mensa-i 
mensae 

servo-i 
servo 

reg-i 
regi 

fructU'i 
fructui 

re-i 
rei 

A.- 

mcnsa-m 
mcnsam 

servo-m 
servum 

reg-cm 
regem 

fructu-{c)m 
fructum 

re-{e)m 
rem 

V. 

mcnsa- 
mensa 

servo-e  ' 
serve 

reg-s 
rex 

fructu-s 
fructus 

i'e-8 
res 

A.- 

mcnsa-e 
mensa 

servo-e 
servo 

PL 

reg-e 
rege 

URAL. 

fructu-e 
fructu 

re-e 
re 

i^. 

mcnsa-i 
mensae 

servo-i 
servi 

reg-es 
reges 

fructu-es 
fructus 

re-cs 
res 

G. 

1  mensa-um 
\  mensarum 
[  mcnsa-is 
\  mensis 

servo-nm 
servorum 
servo-is 
servis 

reg-tim 
regum 
reg-ibus 
regibus 

fmctu-wn 
fructuum 
fructu-ibus 
fructibus 

re-um 
rerum 
re-ibus 
rebus    • 

A. 

1  m^nsa-es 
\  mensas 

servo-es 
servos 

reg-es 
reges 

fructu-es 
fructus 

re-es 
res 

v.- 

A. 

i  mensa-i 
\  mensae 
[  mensa-is 
\  mensis. 

servo-i 
servi 
servo-is 
servis. 

reg-cs 
reges 
reg-ibus 
regibus. 

fructu-es 
fructus 
fructu-ibus 
fructibus. 

re-es 
res 

re-ibus 
rebus. 

1  Nouns  in  us  of  Dec.  II.  have  e  instead  of  s. 


GEXDEFw 
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124.  Gexeeal  Table  of  Gexdee. 

I.  Gender  independent   of  ending/     Common  to   all 
declensions. 


Masculine. 
Names    of   Males,   of 
RiTERS,  WixDG,  and 
Months. 


Feminine. 
Names  of  Females,  of 
CorxTRiES,    Towns, 
Islands,  and  Trees. 


Neuter. 
Indeclinable    Nouns, 
and     Words      and 
Clauses  used  as  In- 
declinable Koiins. 

2 


n.  Gender  determined  by  Nominative  Ending 

Declension  I. 
Masculine.  I  Feminine.  I  Neuter. 

as,  es.  I  a,  e. 

Declension  II. 


er,  ir,  us,  os. 


o,  or,  OS,  er,  es  z?i- 
creasing  in  the  (jcni- 
tive. 


US. 


Declension  III. 
as,  is,  ys,  s,  es  not 

increasing  in  the 
genitive,  S  preceded 
by  a  consonant. 

Declension  IY. 


Declension  Y. 


nm,  on. 

a,  e,  i,  y,  c,  1,  n,  t, 

ar,  ur,  us. 


PECLENSIO:^  or  COMPOUND  AND  lEEEGULAR  NOUNS. 
COMPOUND    NOUNS. 

125.  Compoimds  present  in  general  no  peculiarities  of 
declension.     But 

1.  If  two  nominatives  unite,  they  are  both  declined:  respuhlica 
=  res  2)iiiiica,  republic,  the  public  thing;  jusjurandum  =  jusju- 
Q-andum,  oath. 

2.  If  a  nominative  unites  with  an  oblique  case,  only  the  nom- 
inative is  declined:  paterfamilias  =  pater  familias  (42.  3),  or 
pater  familiae^  the  father  of  a  family. 

1  For  exceptions,  see  36. 

a  For  exceptions,  seo  under  the  several  declensions. 
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COMPOUND  AND  IRKEGULAE  NOUNS. 


126.  Paradigms. 


N.  respublica 
G.  reipublicae 
D,  reipublicae 
A.  rempublicam 
V.  respublica 
A.  republica 


SIXGrLAR. 

jusjurandum 

jurisjurandi 

jurijurando 

jusjurandum 

jusjurandum 

jurejurando 


paterfamilias 

patrisfamiliaa 

patrifamilias 

patremfamilias 

paterfamilias 

patrefamilias 


iV.  respublicae 
G.  rerumpublicariim 
JD.  rebuspublicis 
A.  respublicaa 
V.  respublicae 
A.  rebuspublicis. 


jurajuranda 


jurajuranda 
jurajuranda. 


patresfamilias 

patrumfamilias 

patribusfamilias 

patresfamilias 

patresfamilias 

patribusfamilias. 


1.  The  parts  which  compose  these  and  similar  words  are  often  and  perhrpa 
more  correctly  written  separately  :  res puUvca  ;  pater  familias  or  familiae. 

2.  The  parts  of  respublica  are  res  of  the  5th  Decl.  aud/JwWica  of  the  1st. 
S.  The  parts  oi jusjurandum  aiejus  of  the  3d  Decl.  audjuratuium  of  the 

2d.    Jusjurandum  wants  the  Gen.,  Dat,  and  Abl.  Plur. 

4.  The  parts  of  pater/afnilias  rre  paUr  of  the  3d  Decl.  and/amilias  (42. 
S),  the  old  Gen.  of/amilia,  of  the  1st.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  Geu 
familidrum  is  used  in  the  plural :  ]iatresfamilidrurii  iov pairesfamilias. 


IRREGULAR    NOUNS. 

1 27.  Irregular  nouns  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : 

I.  Indeclinable  Nouns  have  but  one  form  for  all  cases. 

II.  Defectiye  Xouns  want  certain  parts. 

III.  Hetekoclites  {heterocUta  ^)  are  partly  of  one  de- 
clension and  partly  of  another. 

IV.  Heteeogen-eous  Xol-ns  {heterogenea'^)  are  partly 
of  one  gender  and  partly  of  another. 

I.  Indeclinable  Nouns. 

1 28.  The  Latm  has  but  few  indeclinable  nouns. 

1.  The  principal  examples  are  : 

1)  Fas^  I'igbt;  nefas,  wrong;  instar^  equality;  mane,  morning;  nihil, 
nothing  ;  pondo,  pound  ;  secxis,  sex. 

2)  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  o,  b,  c,  alpha^  beta,  etc. 

3)  Forcigu  words:   Jacoby  Illeberri ;  though  these  are  often  declined; 


»  From  krepos,  another,  and  K>d(ns,  injlection,  i.  e.,  of  different  declensions. 
'  From  iTepoSf  another,  and  yfvos-.  gtnder,  i.  e.,  of  different  genders. 


DEFECTIVE  NOUNS.  41 

Jacdlms,  Jacohi;  Ulelerris,  EUherri.    Jesus  has  Jesum  in  the  accusative  and 
Jesu  in  the  other  cases. 

2.  Some  indeclinable  nouns  are  also  defective :  mane  wants  the  Gen.  and 
Dat. ;  fas  and  nefas,  the  Gen.,  Dat.,  and  Abl. 

II.  Defectiye  Kouns. 

1 29.  Noims  may  be  defective  in  Number^  in  Case,  or 
in  hoXh^Kumher  and  Case. 

L  Nouns  defective  in  Number. 

1 30.  Plural  wanting. — ^Many  nouns  from  the  nature  of  their 
signification  want  the  plural:  EOma^  Rome;  jws^iiia,  justice ;  au- 
Tum,  gold. 

2.  The  principal  nouns  of  this  class  are  : 

1)  Proper  names  (except  those  used  only  in  the  plural) :  Cicero,  Edma, 

2)  Abstract  Nouns :  fides,  faith ;  jttstUia,  justice. 
S)  Names  of  materials:  aurum,  gold ;  ferrnm,  iron. 

4)  A  few  others :  meridies,  midday ;  spedmen,  example ;  supelUx,  furni- 
ture ;  ver,  spring  j  vespera,  evening,  etc. 

2.  Proper  names  admit  the  plural  to  ^eii^oXa  families,  classes;  names  of  mate, 
rials,  to  designate  pieces  of  the  material  or  articles  made  of  it;  and  abstract  nouns;, 
to  designate  instances,  or  kinds,  of  the  quality;  Scipiones,  the  Scipios ;  aera,  vessels 
of  copper;  aran7i«e,  instances  of  avarice  ;  ocfior,  hatreds. 

In  the  poets,  thepZur.  of  abstracts  occm-s  in  the  sense  of  the  sing. 

131.  Singular  wanting. — Many  nouns  want  the  singular. 

1.  The  most  important  of  these  are : 

1)  Certain  personal  appellatives  applicable  to  dasses:  major es,  fore 
fathers ;  posttri,  descendants  ;  gemhii,  twins  ;  libei-i,  children,  etc. 

2)  Many  names  of  cities  :  Athiiiae,  Athens ;  T/iibae,  Thebes ;  Delphi, 
Delphi ;  Argi,  Argos,  though  the  Sing.  Argos  occurs  in  Nom.  and  Ace. 

3)  Many  names  of  festivals  :  Ba<:c7tanalia,  Olympia,  Saturnalia. 

4)  Many  names  not  included  in  these  classes.    Such  are  : 

^r??2a,  arms;  dititiae,  riches;  ear^egMzae,  funeral  rites;  fa'2<r2'af,  spoils;  idus, 
ides;  indutiae,  truce;  insidiae,  ambuscade;  vidnes,  shades  of  the  dead;  minae, 
threats;  moenia,  vr&lls;  mmiia,  dnties;  niiptia e,  mipti&h;  reliquiae,  remains. 

2.  An  individual  member  of  a  class  designated  by  these  plurals  may  be  denoted 
by  vnus  ex  with  the  plural :  vmis  ex  liMris,  one  of  the  children,  or  a  child. 

3.  The  plural  in  names  of  cities  may  have  reference  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
city,  especially  as  ancient  cities  were  often  made  up  of  separate  villages.  So  in  the 
names  of  festivals,  the  plural  may  refer  to  the  various  games  and  exercises  which  to- 
gether constituted  the  festival. 

132.  Plural  with  Change  of  Meaning. — Some  nouns  have 
one  signification  in  the  singular  and  another  in  the  plural :  Thus 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Aedes,  temple  ;  aedes,  (1)  temples,  (2)  a  Jiouse.^ 

Aqua,  water  ;  aquae,  (1)  waters,  (2)  mineral  springs. 

1  Aedes  and  some  other  words  in  this  list,  it  will  bo  observed,  have  in  the  plural 
two  significations,  one  corresponding  to  that  of  the  singular,  an^i  the  other  di«tin^ 
from  it. 
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Auxilium,  lulp  ; 
Bonum,  a  ^ood  thing,  Messing  ; 
Career,  pT^oUy  barrier  ,' 
Castrum,  castle,  hut ; 
Comitium,  name  of  a  part  of  the 

Bomaii  forum  / 
Copia,  'plenty ,  force  / 
Facultas,  ability  ; 
Finis,  end  ; 
Fortuna.,  fortune  ; 
Gratia,  gratitude,  favor  ; 
Hortus,  garden  ; 
Impedimcntum,  hindrance  ; 

Littcra,  letter  of  alphabet ; 

Ludus,  flay,  sport ; 

Mos,  custom  ; 

Natalis  (dies),  birth-day  ; 

Opura,  work,  service  ; 

Pars,  part ; 

Kostrum,  beak  of  ship  ; 


Sal. 


auxilia,  auxiliaries. 

bona,  riches,  goods. 

carcCres,  barriers  of  a  race-course. 

castra,  camp. 

comitia,  the  assembly  held  in  the  comi- 
tium. 

copiae,  (1)  stores,  (2)  troops. 

facultates,  ivealth,  means. 

fines,  borders,  territory. 

fortunae,  possessions,  wealth. 

gratiae,  thanks. 

horti,  {\)  gardens,  {'i)  pleasure  grounds. 

impedimenta,  (1)  hindrances,  (2)  hag- 
gage. 

litterae,  (1)  letters  of  alphabet,  (2)  epis- 
tle, writing,  letters,  literature. 

ludi,  {1)  plays,  {2)  public  spectacle. 

uiOres,  manners,  character. 

natales,  pedigree,  parentage. 

operae,  workmen. 

partes,  {\)  j^at'ts,  (2)  a  party. 

rostra,  (1)  beaks,  (2)  tlie  rostra  or  tri- 
bune in.  Home  (adorned  with 
beaks). 

sales,  witty  sayings. 


II.  Kouns  defective  in  Case. 
133.  Some  nouns  are  defective  in  case.    Thus 

1.  Some  want  the  nominative^  dative^  and  vocative  singular :  (Ops) 
opis,  help ;  (vix  or  vicis),  vieis,  change. 

2.  Some  want  the 
food;  (ditio),  ditiOuis, 
cionis,  destruction  ;  (poUis),  pollinis,  four. 

3.  Some  want  the  genitive.,  dative,  and  ablative  plural :  thus  most 
nouns  of  the  fifth  declension.     See  119.  5. 

So  also  many  neuters :  /ar,  fcl,  mel,  pus,  nis,  tus ;  especially  Greek 
neuters  in  os,  which  want  these  cases  in  the  singular  also :  epos,  melos. 

4.  Some  want  the  genitive  plural :  thus  many  nouns  otherwise  entire, 
especially  monosyllable's :  ncx,  pax,  pix  ;  cor,  cos,  ros  ;  sal,  sol,  lux. 


nominative  and  vocative  singular:  (Daps),  dapis, 
sway ;  (frux),  frugis,  fruit;  (intemecio),  interne- 
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///.  Kouns  defective  in  Number  and  Case. 

1 34.  Some  nouns  Tvant  one  entire  number  and  certain  "baBes 
of  the  other :  /(?7's,  chance,  has  only  fors  and  forte ;  lues,  pesti- 
lence, has  lues,  luem,  lue.  Many  verbal  nouns  in  ii  have  only  the 
ablative  singular :  jussu^  by  order ;  mandatu,  by  command ;  rogd- 
tii,  by  request. 

Heteroclites. — Two  Classes. 


ni. 


gular 


I.  Heteroclites  with  one  form  in  the  nominative  sin- 


n.  Heteroclites  with  different  forms  in  the  nominative 


singular, 
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Class  First. 

135.  Of  Declensions  IL  and  lY.  are  a  few  nouns  in  us. 
See  117. 

136.  Of  Declensions  IL  and  III.  are 

1.  Jugerum,  an  acre;  regularly  of  the  second  Decl.,  except  in  the 
Gen,  Plur.,  ^vhich  is  jugerum,  according  to  the  third.  Other  forms  of  the 
third  are  rai^. 

2.  Vas,  a  vessel ;  of  the  third  Decl.  in  the  Smg.,  and  of  the  second  in 
the  Plur. :  vas,  vasis ;  plural,  vCisa^  vasorum. 

3.  Plural  names  of  festivals  in  alia :  Bacchanalia,  Saturnalia ;  which 
are  regularly  of  the  third  Decl.,  but  sometimes  form  the  Gen.  Plur.  in 
drum  of  the  second.     Ancile,  a  shield,  and  a  few  other  words  also  occur. 

137.  Of  Declensions  HI.  and  Y.  are 

1.  Requies,  rest;  which  is  regularly  of  the  third  Decl.,  but  also  takes 
the  forms  requiem  and  requic  of  the  fifth. 

2.  Fumes,  hunger ;  regidarly  of  the  third  Decl.,  except  in  the  ablative, 
/a?ne,  of  the  fifth  (not  faine,  of  the  third). 

Class  Second.'^ 


138.  FoEMS  IN  ia  and  ies.— Many  words  of  four  syllables 
have  one  form  in  ia  of  Decl.  L,  and  one  in  ies  of  Decl.  Y. :  harda- 
ria,  dariaries,  barbarism;  durltia,  diwities,  hardness;  luxuria, 
luxuries,  luxury ;  muteria,  materies,  mate-rial ;  mollitia,  mollities, 
softness. 

1 39.  FoEMS  IN  US  AND  HIXI. — Many  nouns  derived  from  verbs 
have  one  form  in  us  of  Decl.  lY.,  and  one  in  «??^  of  Decl.  II. : 
co?idtus,  conatum,  an  attempt;  eve7itus,  ecentum^  event;  praetextus, 
2)raetextu)7i,  pretext. 

140.  Many  other  Examples  might  be  added.  Many  words  which 
have  but  one  approved  form  in  prose,  admit  another  in  poetry :  juvefiius 
(utie),  youth ;  poetic,  juvoiia  (ae) :  senecius  (utis),  old  age ;  poetic,  seneda 
(ac)  :  paupertas  (atis),  poverty ;  poetic,  pauperies  (ei). 

lY.  Heteeogexeous  Xouxs. — Two  Classes. 
1.  With  one  form  in  the  nominative  singular. 

•  o 

n.  TVith  different  forms  in  the  nominative  singular. 

Class  First. 

141.  Masouline  and  Neuter. — Some  masculines  take  in  the 
plural  an  additional  form  of  the  neuter  gender : 

Jocus,  a  jest ;  plur.,  joci  and  joca. 

lucus,  place  ;       "      loci,  topics,  passages  in  books,  places ;  loca,  places, 

«i6i/ws,  hissing ;  "      sibiU  ;  -poeiic,  sibila. 

142.  Feminine  and  Xeftee.— Some  feminines  take  in  the 
plural  an  additional  form  of  the  neater  gender : 


^  Sometimes  called  Hedundant  nouns,  or  abundantia. 
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Carb&sus^  linen  ;    plural,    carhasi  and  carbasa,  sails,  &c. 
margarlta,  pearl;       "         margaritae  and  margarita^  arum. 
os^rea,  oyster;  "         ostreae  im<f  ostrea,  orum. 

143.  Keutee  and  Masculixe  oe  Femixixe. — Some  neuters 
take  in  the  plural  a  difierent  gender ;  thus 

1.  Some  neuters  become  masculine  in  the  plural : 

Coelum^  heaven  ;  plural,  coeli. 

2.  Some  neuters  generally  become  masculiTie  m  the  plural,  but  some- 
times remain  neuter  : 

Fremcm^  bridle  ;  plur.,  freniy  sometimes  frena. 
rastrwti,  rake;         "      rastri,         "  rostra. 

3.  Some  neuters  become  feminine  in  the  plural : 

Epulum^  pubUc  feast ;  plur.,  epulae,  meal,  banquet. 

Class  Second. 

144.  Forms  in  us  and  xun. — Some  nouns  of  the  second 
declension  have  one  form  in  i(s  masculine  and  one  in  ^on  neuter : 
clipeus,  clipeum^  shield ;  commentarinSy  commentarium^  comment- 
ary; ciiVituSj  cuVitum,  cubit;  jugulus,  jugulum^  throat. 

145.  Heterogeneous  Heteroclites. — Some  heteroclltes  are 
also  heterogeneous:  condtus  (us),  condtum  (i),  effort;  menda  (ae), 
mendum  (i),  fault. 


CIIAPTEE    II. 

ADJECTIVES. 

146.  The  adjective  is  that  part  of  speech  which  is  used 

to  qualify  nouns :  bonus,  good ;  magnus,  great. 

The  form  of  the  adjective  in  Latin  depends  in  part  upon  the  gender 
of  the  noun  ■which  it  qualifies;  bonus  pucr,  a  good  boy;  bona  pvella,  a 
good  girl ;  bonum  tectum,  a  good  house.  Thus  botnis  is  the  form  of  the 
adjective  when  used  with  masculine  nouns,  bona  with  femibine,  and  bonuni 
with  neuter. 

147.  Some  adjectives  are  partly  of  the  first  declen- 
sion and  partly  of  the  second,  while  all  the  rest  are  entirely 
of  the  third  declension. 

I.  FIRST  AKD  SECOND  DECLENSIONS. 

148.  Adjectives  of  this  class  have  in  the  nominative 
giugular  the  endings : 


FIRST   AXD   SECOND   DECLENSIONS. 
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Masc,  Dec.  II. 

Fern.,  Dec.  I. 

Neut,  Dec.  II. 

US>-, 

a, 

um. 

They  are  declined 

as  follows : 

Bonus,  good 

i 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

J^eut. 

Kom. 

bonttS 

bon& 

boniim 

Gen. 

boni 

bonae 

boni 

Bat. 

bono 

bonae 

bono 

Ace. 

boniim 

bonam 

boniim 

Voc. 

bon^ 

bona 

boniim 

Ahl. 

bono 

bona 

PLURAL. 

bono 

Kom. 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Gen. 

bonOriim 

bonaritm 

bonoriim 

Bat. 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

Ace. 

bonos 

bonds 

bona 

Voc. 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

All. 

bonis 

bonis 
Liber,  free. 

SINGULAR. 

bonis. 

JUasc. 

Fern. 

^^euf. 

Kom. 

liber 

b-bera 

liberiim 

Gen. 

liberi 

liberae 

liberi 

Bat. 

libero 

liberae 

libero 

Ace. 

liberiim 

liberam 

liberiim 

Voc. 

liber 

libera 

liberiim 

Abl. 

libero 

Ubera 

PLURAL. 

libero 

Kom. 

liberi 

liberae 

libera 

Gen. 

liberoriiiii 

liberarum 

liberoriim 

Bat. 

liberis 

liberis 

liberis 

Ace. 

liberos 

liberas 

libera 

Voc. 

liberi 

liberae 

libera 

Abl. 

liberis 

liberis 

liberis. 

The  dash  indicates  that  the  ending  is  sometimes-tranting.    See  45. 1. 
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Aeger,  sicJc. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

aeger 

aegra 

aegrftm 

Gen. 

aegri 

aegrae 

aegri 

Bat. 

aegro 

aegrae 

aegrO 

Ace. 

aegrikiaa 

aegram 

aegritm 

Voc. 

aeger 

aegrai 

aegriiiBi 

Ahl. 

aegrO 

aegra 

PLURAL. 

aegro  ; 

Nom. 

aegri 

aegrae 

aegra 

Gen. 

aegrOr-jji^^ 

aegroriim 

Bat. 

aegrls 

aegris 

aegris 

Ace. 

aegrDs 

aegras 

aegra 

Voc. 

aegri 

aegrae 

aegra 

Abl. 

aegris 

aegris 

aegris. 

1.  Bonus  is  declined  in  the  Masc.  like  servus  of  Decl.  II.  (45),  in  the 
Fern,  like  mensa  of  Decl.  I.  (42),  and  in  the  Neut.  like  templuni  of  Decl.  11. 
(45). 

2.  Liber  differs  in  declension  from  lonus  only  in  dropping  'us  and  e  in 
the  Nom.  and  Voc.  (45.  3, 1).  Aeger  differs  from  liber  only  in  dropping  e 
before  r  (45.  3,  2). 

3.  Most  adjectives  in  cr  are  declined  like  aecjery  but  the  following  in  er 
and  ur  are  declined  like  libcr : 

1)  Aspef,  rough;  Icicer,  torn;  miser,  wretched;  prosper,  prosperous; 
tener,  tender;  but  a^r  sometimes  drops  the  e,  and  dexter,  right,  sometimes 
retains  it :  dexter,  dextera  or  dextra. 

2)  Satur,  sated;  satur,  satura,  saturitm. 

3)  Compounds  in  fer  and  ger :  mortifer,  deadly ;  aliger,  winged, 

149.  Irregularities. — These  nine  adjectives  have  in  the 
singular  ius  in  the  genitive  and  i  in  the  dative  : 

Alius^  another;  millus,  no  one;  solus,  alone;  totus,  whole; 
tillus,  any;  €imis,  one;  altei\  -tera,  -tenijyi,  the  other;  uter,  -tra, 
-trum,  which  (of  two)  ;  neuter,  -ira,  -trum,  neither. 

1.  The  Regular  Forms  occasionally  occur  in  some  of  these  adjectives : 
aliae,  nvlli,  for  alius,  nullius  ;  aliero,  alUrae,  for  alteri. 

2.  /  in  ius  in  poetry  is  sometimes  short ;  generally  so  in  alter  ius. 

3.  Alius  has  aliud  for  alium  in  the  neuter,  and  shortcua  the  genitive 
aliim  into  alius. 

4.  Like  uter  a.re  declined  its  compounds :  nterque,  uiervis,  uterlibet,  titer- 
cunque.  In  alteruter  sometimes  both  parts  are  declined,  as  alterius  iitrius  ; 
and  sometimes  only  the  latter,  as  alterutrlus. 
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n.  ADJECTIVES  OE  THE  THIED  DECLEXSIOK 

150.  Adjectives  of  the  thii'd  declension  maybe  divided 
into  three  classes : 

I.  Those  which  have  in  the  nominative  singular  three 
different  forms — one  for  each  gender. 

n.  Those  which  have  two  forms — the  masculine  and 
feminine  being  the  same. 

ni.  Those  which  have  but  one  form — the  same  for  all 
genders. 

151.  I.  Adjectives  of  Thkee  Endings  of  this  declen- 
sion have  in  the  nominative  singular : 


Masc 

Fern. 

Nent. 

er, 

is, 

e. 

They  are  ( 

declined 

as  follows ; 
Acer,  sharp. 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. 

Fern, 

Neat. 

K 

acer 

acras 

acre 

G. 

acris 

acris 

acris 

B. 

acrl 

acri 

acri 

A. 

acr^Bia 

acr^m 

acr^ 

V. 

acer 

acris 

a^r^ 

A. 

acri 

acri 

PLURAL. 

acri  ; 

^^'. 

acr€s 

acres 

acria 

G. 

acrittm 

acriiim 

acrifim 

D. 

acril>iis 

acril>iis 

acriljiis 

A. 

acres 

acres 

acria 

V. 

acres 

acres 

acria 

A. 

acril>wLS 

acritous 

acribiis. 

1.  Like-4eer  are  declined  : 

1)  Aldcer,  lively;  cajtipestcr,  level;  ccleber,  famous;  celrr,^  swift; 
equester,  equestrian ;  palustcr,  marshy ;  pedester,  pedestrian ;  puter^  putrid ; 
saliibcr,  healthful ;  Silvester,  woody ;  terrester,  terrestrial ;  volacer,  winged. 

2)  Adjectives  in  er  designating  the  months  :   October,  bris."^ 

2.  The  MascuUne  in  is,  like  the  Fern.,  also  occurs  :  salubris,  silvcstris, 
for  saluber,  Silvester. 


I  This  retains  e  in  declension :  celer,  ceteris,  celere  ;  and  has  um  in  the  Gen.  Plur. 
5  See  also  87.  2. 
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3.  These  forms  in  er  are  analogous  to  those  in  er  (whether  nouns  or 
adjectives)  of  Dec.  II.  in  dropping  the  ending  in  the  Norn,  and  Voc.  Sing, 
and  in  inserting  e  before  r.  Thus  ager,  originally  agrus^  drops  us,  giving 
agr,  and  then  inserts  e  to  facilitate  pronunciation,  giving  ager ;  so  acer, 
originally  acris,  drops  is  and  inserts  c ;  acr,  acer. 

152.  n.  Adjectives  of  Two  Endings  have  in  the 
nominative  singular : 

M.  and  F.  Ncut. 

1.  is  e,  for  positives. 

2.  ior  (or)        ius  (us),  for  comparatives. 
They  are  declined  as  follows : 

Tristis,  sad.  Tristior,  more  sad,  * 

SINGULAR. 


M.  and  F. 

Kent. 

M.  and  F. 

A^eui. 

N.  tristis 

tristd 

N. 

tristior 

tristius 

G.  tristis 

tristis 

G. 

tristioris 

tristioris 

J),  tristl 

tristi 

D. 

tristiorl 

tristiorl 

A.  tristem 

tristl 

A. 

tristior^m 

tristius 

V.  tristis 

tristi 

V. 

tristior 

tristius 

A.  tristi 

tristl ; 

A, 

PLURAL 

tristior^'  (1) 

tristiorl  (I) ; 

N.  tristes 

tristia 

N. 

tristiores 

tristiorii 

G.  tristi&m 

tristiikm 

G. 

tristioriim 

tristioriim 

D.  tristibiis 

tristib&s 

D. 

tristioribits 

tristiOribiis 

A.  tristes 

tristia 

A. 

tristiores 

tristiord, 

V.  tristes 

tristia 

V. 

tristiores 

tristiorl 

A.  tristibiis 

tristibiis. 

A. 

tristioribiis 

tristioribiis. 

1 53.  in.  Adjectives  of  One  Ending. — All  other  ad- 
jectives have  but  one  form  in  the  nominative  singular  for 
all  genders.  They  generally  end  in  s  or  x,  sometimes  in  I 
or  r,  and  are  declined  in  the  main  Hke  nouns  of  the  same 
endings.    The  following  are  examples : 


Felix, 

hai^py. 

Pradem 

SINGULAR. 

3,  in^udenU 

J/,  and  F. 

Kmt. 

M.  and  F. 

Is  exit. 

N.  felix 

felix 

N.  prudens 

prQdens 

G.  felicis 

felicis 

G.  prudentis 

prudentis 

D.  felici 

felici 

B.  prudent! 

prudenti 

Comparative.    For  the  declension  of  riu%^  Bd«  165.  1. 
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4-  fellc^m 

feHx 

A.  prudent^iu 

prudcns 

V.  felLs 

felix 

V.  pnidens 

pnidens 

A.  fellce,  or  1 

felice,  or  i  ; 

A.  prudente,  or  I 

PLURAL. 

prudente,  o/- a; 

JV^.  fellces 

felicia 

aV.  prudentes 

prudentia 

G.  feliciiim 

feliciiim 

G.  prudentiuia 

prudentiiiBn 

J),  felicitoiis 

felicifoiis 

I).  prudentil>u.s 

prudentitoias 

A.  felices 

felicia 

^/prudentes 

prudentia 

V.  felices 

felicia 

V.  prudentes 

prudentia 

A.  felicibias 

felicibits. 

A.  prudeatil>iis 

prudentil>us. 

FORMATION  OF  CASES  OF  ADJECimiS  OF  THE  THIRD 
DECLEXSIOX. 

154.  Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  form  their  cases 
in  general  like  nouns  of  the  same  endmgs,  but  present  the 
following  peculiarities : 

I.    Genitive  Singular. 

155.  This  presents  a  few  irregularities,  but  in  general  the  same  as 
in  nouns  (5S-83).     Thus 

1.  The  followmg  in  es  form  the  genitive  not  in  the  regular  itis,  but  in 

1)  etis  : — htbes^  indiges^  praepes,  teres. 

2)  idis  : — deses,  reses. 

2.  The  following  in  es  form  it  in 

1)  edis :— compounds  oi pes,  foot,  as,  atipes,  bipes,  tripes. 

2)  eris  : — piibes,  irnpuhcs  (sometimes  ts), 

3)  etis  : — inquies,  locuplcs. 

3.  Adjectives  in  ceps  form  it  in 

1)  cipis,  if  compounded  of  capio :  princeps,  princlpis. 

2)  cipitis,  if  compounded  of  caput:  aiiceps,  ancipiiis. 

4.  Four  m  or  form  it  in  6ris  :—me?nor,  immanor,  bicorpor,  iricorpor. 

5  Other  examples.— (1)  Compos  and  hnpos  form  it  in  dtis.—{2)  Com- 
pounds m.  cors  from  cor  have  cordis:  concors,  discors.—{Z)  Caelebs  has 
cachbis;  dis,  dUis  ;  mtercus,  intcrcutis  ;  praecox,  praecocis;  vcfus,  vet  ens. 

n.  Ablative  JSi?igiilar, 

156.  I.  Ending  :— e  or  i,  in  comparatives  and  adjective*  of  one 

ending :  tristiore  or  rl ;  audace  or  c~i. 
II'         "  i,  in  other  adjectives :  acri,  <m^I. 

1 .  Comparatives  generally  have  e,  and  adjectives  of  one  endmg,  generally 
•  but  participles  in  ans  and  ens  have  only  r,  except  when  used  adjectivelv. 
3 
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2.  The  Ablative  in  e  in  many  adjectives  of  one  ending  cannot  be  veri. 
fied  from  ancient  authors. — The  ablative  in  i  is  in  general  preferable. 

3.  Some  have  only  e  in  general  use. — (1)  Fauper,  paupere^  poor ; 
pubes,  pubere,  mature  ; — (2)  those  in  es,  G.  itis  or  idis'.  o^gs,  deses^  dlveSy 
sospes,  supersies  ; — (3)  caelebs,  compos,  impos,  princeps. 

4.  The  Ablative  in  e  sometimes  occurs  in  poetry  in  positives  of  more 
than  one  ending :  cognomine  for  cognominl^  like  named. 

in.  JSFominative^  Accusative  and  Vocative  Plural  of 
Neuters. 

157.  I.  Ending  : — ia  in  positives  :  acria,  trisiia. 
II.        *'  a  in  comparatives :  tt'istidra. 

1.  Veins,  old,  has  veiera  ;  complures,  several,  has  complurid  or  com- 
pLura. 

2.  The  neuter  plural  is  wanting  in  most  adjectives  of  one  ending,  ex- 
cept those  in  as,  7is,  rs^  ax,  tx,  ox,  and  numerals  vnplex. 

lY.  Genitive  Plural. 

158.  I.  Ending:  iiim  in  positives :  acrium,  trisiium. 
II.         ''  um  in  comparatives :  trisiiorum. 

1.  Some  adjectives  want  the  genitive  plural. 

2.  Pliires,  more,  and  complures,  several,  have  ium. 

3.  The  following  have  um : 

1)  Adjectives  of  one  ending  with  only  e  in  the  ablative  singular  (156. 
3):  pauper,  pauperum. 

2)  Those  with  the  genitive  in  eris,  briSj  uris :  vetus,  veferum^  old ; 
memor,  memonim,  mindful ;  clew;  cicarum,  tame. 

3)  Those  in  ceps :  anceps,  ancipitum,  doubtful. 

4)  Those  compounded  with  substantives  which  have  um :  inops  (ops, 
opum),  inopum,  helpless. 

IRREGULAK  ADJECTIVES. 

159.  Irregular  adjectives  may  be 

I.  Indeclinable :  frugi,  frugal,  good  ;  nequam,  worthless ;  mille^ 
thousand. 

II.  Defective :  (ccturus)  cetera^  cdcynim^  the  other,  the  rest ;  (sons) 
soniis,  guilty. 

III.  Heteroclites. — ^Many  adjectives  have  two  distinct  forms,  one  in  us, 
a,  um,  of  the  first  and  second  declensions,  and  one  in  is  and  e  of  the  third : 
hildrus  and  hilaris,  joyful ;  exanimus  and  ezanimis,  lifeless. 

1.  The  Latin  has  but  few  indeclinable  adjectives,  except  numerals  (175). 

2.  Some  adjectives  want 

1)  The  nominative  singular  masculine :  (ceterus)  cetera,  ceterum,  tho 
other ;  (ladicer)  ludicra,  ludicrum,  sportive. 

2)  One  or  more  cases  in  full :  (seminex)  seminecis,  half  dead,  defective 
in  the  nominative  ;  ejypes,  hopeless,  only  used  in  the  nominative ;  ezlex,  law- 
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less,  only  in  nominative  and  accusative ;  pernox,  through  the  night,  only  in 
nominative  and  ablative. 

3)  The  neuter  gender  or  genitive  plural.     See  157.  2  and  158.  1. 

4)  The  singular :  pauci,  ae,  a,  fe^v ;  plerlque,  the  most ;  the  latter  wants 
also  the  genitive  plural,  supplied  by  plurimi.  The  singular  of  pUrlque 
occurs,  but  is  very  rare.  In  good  prose  exUrm  wants  the  singular ;  and  in- 
ferus,  superus,  z-^^posterus  are  used  in  the  singular  only  in  particular  expres- 
sions :  mare  inferum,  the  lower  sea,  i.  e.,  south  of  Italy ;  mare  superum,  the 
upper  sea,  i.  e.,  north  of  Italy,  the  Adriatic ;  posUrus  in  expressions  of  time : 
diem posterum,  the  following  day ;  node postera,  on  the  following  night. 

3.  In  most  heteroclites  only  one  form  is  in  common  use  in  classic  prose  • 
in  a  few,  as  in  the  examples  under  159.  III.,  both  forms  are  approved.       ' 

COMPAPJSO]^  OF  ADJECTIYES. 

160.  Adjectives  have  three  forms  to  denote  different 
degrees  of  quaHty.  They  are  usually  called  the  Positive 
the  Comparative,  and  the  Superlative  degree :  cdtus,  altior\ 
altissimus,  high,  higher,  highest. 

Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  sometimes  best  rendered  intoEn^- 
hsh  by  too  and  very  mstead  of  more  and  most:  dodu-s,  learned  :  doctior 
more  learned,  or  too  learned  ;  dodissimus,  most  learned,  or  very  learned.' 

161.  The  Latin,  like  the  English,  has  two  modes  of 
comparison : 

I.  Termmatiojial  Comparison — by  endino-s. 
n.  Adverbial  Comparison— hj  adverbs. 

I.   Teemtn-atioxal  Compakisox. 

162.  Adjectives  are  regularly  compared  by  adding  to 
the  stem  of  the  positive  the  endings : 

Comparative.  Superlative. 

.5     Z-      i-  ^-  ^-  ^' 

lor,    lor,    iiis.        issimiis,    issi'ma,    issimimi. 

Examples. 
Altus,  altior,  altissimus:  high,  higher,  highest, 
levis,  levior,  levisslmus :  light,  lighter,  lightest. 

Irregular  Terminational  Comparison. 
163.  Irregular   Superlatives.— Many    adjectives  with 
regular  comparatives  have  irregular  superlatives.     TI)U3 
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1.  Adjectives  in  er  add  rimus  to  the  positive:  deer, 
acrior,  acerrimus,  sbaq^. 

Vetus  has  veterrimus;  maturus,  both  maturrimus  and  maturis&imus ; 
dexter,  dexUrrms. 

2.  Six  in  ilis  add  limus  to  the  stem : 

Facilis,     difficilis;     fa.sy,  difficult. 
I  similis,     dissimilis;  Uke^  unlike. 

'  gracilis,  humilis;      slender,  low; 

thus :  facUis,  facUior,  facilllmus.     ImheciUis  has  imleciUimus,  but  imhccU' 

lus  is  regular. 

3.  Four  in  nis  have  two  irregular  superlatives : 
Extcrus,       exterior,       cxtremus      and  extimus,       outward. 
inferus,         inferior,       infimus        and  imus,  lower. 
superus,       superior,      suprOmus     and  summus,       upper. 
posterus,      posterior,     postremus    and  postumus,     next. 

164.   Compounds  in  dicus,  ficns,  and  volus  are  compared  with  the 
endings  entior  and  entissimus,  as  if  from  forms  in  ens : 

Maledicus,    maledicentior,    maledicentissTmus,    slanderous. 
munificus,    muniliccntior,     munificentissimus,     liberal. 
benevolus,    benevolentior,    benevolentisslmus,    benevolent. 

1  Fq-enns  and  provides  (needy  and  prudent),  form  the  comparative  and 
suneriative  from  mens  and providens  :  hence  egentior,  er/entissimvs,  etc. 

2  Miriiicissimiis  occurs  as  the  superlative  of  min/xcus,  wondertul. 

3*.  Many  adjectives  in  dicus  and  Jicus  want  the  comparative  and  supcrla-    _ 
tive. 
^    165.   Special  Irregularities  of  Comparisoa. 

iBonus,         melior,         optimus,        good. 
mains,  pejor,  pcssimus,        bad. 

magnus,       major,  maximus,       great. 

parvus,        minor,         minimus,        small. 
multus,        plus,  plurimus,       much. 

1.  Bus  is  neuter,  and  has  in  the  singular  only  N.  and  A.  plus  and  G. 
pluris.  In  the  plural  it  has  N.  and  A.  plures  (m.  and  f.),  plura  (n.),  G.  plu- 
Hum,  D.  and  A.  pluribus. 

%  Divec,frugi,nequam:  ^ 

^.  \  divitior,        divitissimus,  )     •  i 

I^i^^s,        -jtiitior,  ditissiraus,      r'^'^* 

fri'v^i,  frugalior,      frugal issimus,  frugal. 

uecjiian-i,      uequior,        nequissimus,    worthless. 

Defective  Terminatlonal  Comj^ansoJi, 

1 66.  Positive  Wanting : 

Citerior,      citimus,         nearer.  I  prior,  primus,        fortmr 


deterior,  deterrimus,  worse.  \  propior,  proximus,  nearer.  ^ 
interior,  intimus,  inner.  ulterior,  ultimus,  farther. 
ocior,  ocissimus,     swifter.  \ 


1  These  adjectives  are  formed  from  citra,  de,  intra,  Greek  ^ai^,  prae  or  pro, 
prope,  ultra. 


\ 


novus,    novissimus,    nexc. 
sacer,     sacerrimus,     sacred. 
vetus,     veteiilmus,     old. 


\ 

\ 
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\  1 67.   Comparative  Wantiiig.— -The  comparative  is  wanting 

1.  In  a  few  participles  used  adjectively :  meatus,  meritissimus,  de- 
serving. 

2.  In  these  adjectives : 
Diversus,      diversissimus,  differeyit. 
falsus,          falsissimus,  false. 
inclytus,      inclytissimus,  renowned. 

168.   Superlative  Wanting.— -The  superlative  is  wanting 
^  1.  In  most  verbals  in  ilis  and  bills :  docllis,  docilior,  docile ;  opta^ 
hilis^  optabilior,  desirable.     But  of  these 
'uiUi^Tt!  """"^  c°°^P^red  in  full:  araahUu,  fadUs,  feHllls,  mobilis,  nohUis, 

2.  In  many  adjectives  in  alls  and  iiis  :  capitalis,  capitalior,  capital ; 
civilis,  civilior,  civil. 

3.  Three  adjectives  supply  the  superlative  thus  ; 
Adojescens,         adolescentior,         minimus  natu/  i/oung. 
juvenis,               junior,                    minimus  natu,  i/ou7ig. 
sencx,                 senior,                    maximus  natu,^  '  old. 

4.  A  few  other  adjectives  want  the  superlative :  agrestis,  alucer. 
coccus,  diuturmis,  infinltus,  longinquus,  oplmus,  proclivis,  propinquus, 
salufans,  supinus,  surdus,  teres,  vulgaris. 

1 69.  Both  Comparative  and  Superlative  "Wanting.— ilany  adjectives 
have  no  terminational  comparison : 

1.  Many  from  the  nature  of  their  signification,  admitting  no  comparison  • 
especially  such  as  denote  material,  possession,  or  the  relations  oi place  and 
tim^:  aureus,  golden;  adamantinns,  adamantine;  paternus,  paternal-  Ho- 
manus,  Roman;  hesternus,  of  yesterday;  aestlvus,  of  summer;  Uhernus,  of 
winter.  ' 

2.  Many  others.— Thus 

1)  Those  in  'us  preceded  ly  a  vowel,  except  those  in  ouvs:  idonens,  suit- 
able; noxiu^,\ixxTiM.  But  a  few  in  urn  have  the  superlative:  a-^slduu^ 
strenum.  Other  exceptions  occur,  especially  in  the  poets :  plus,  piissimus  ' 
egregius,  egreniissTmus.  x-      >  x-  , 

2)  Many 'derivatives  and  compounds,  especially  (1)  derivatives  in  dli<i 
tCis,ulus,  tcus,  inus,  orus:  mortalis  (mors),  mortal;  (2)  compounds  of  verbs 
or  ot  nouns:  particeps  (capio),  sharing;  magnanimus  (animus),  magpani- 

3)_  Also  alMis  almu.^  caducus,  ferus,  fessm,  gndrus,  lassus,  mirus,  muii- 
lus,  naius,  nefastus,  rudis,  etc.  ,    t^^*- 

n. — Adyeebial  Compaeisox. 
170.  Adjectives  which  want  the  terminational  comparison 
form  the  comparative  and  superlative,  when  their  signification  re- 
qmres  it,  by  prefixing  the  adverbs  mdgh,  more,  and  maximc,  most, 
to  the  positive : 

omitted"'''"'''  ""'  ^°"°^'''  '"^  '''^''  greatest  or  eldest  in  age.    Naiv,  is  eomctimes 
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Ai'duus,  magis  arduus,  maxime  arduus,  arduous. 

1.  Other  adverbs  are  sometimes  used  with  the  positive  to  denote  differ- 
ent d'ecrrees  of  the  quality:  admodum,  ralde,  opfido,  very;  imprimis,  ap- 
prlme^m  the  highest  degree;  minus,  less;  minime,  least:  mlde  magna 
very  great.    Per  and  prae  in  composition  with  adjectives  have  the  force  of 
'veru:  perdifficUis,  very  difficult;  praecUms,  very  illustrious. 

2.  Strengthening  Particles  are  sometimes  used.— (1)  ^ith  fhe  compar- 
ative:  diam,  even,  multo,  longe,  much,  far:  etiam  diligeniior,  even  more 
diligent;  multo  diligentior,mxxc\^movQ  diligent.-(2)  With  the  superlative : 
muUo,  longe,  much,  by  far;  qiiam,  as  possible:  muUo  or  longe  dihgentmi- 
mus,  by  far  the  most  diligent;  quam  diligentissinius,  as  diligent  as  possible. 

IsUMEPv^VLS. 
171.  Xumerals  comprise  numeral  adjectives  and  nu- 


meral adverbs. 


I.  XuMEFvAL  Adjectives. 


172.  Kuraeral    adjectives    comprise    three    principal 

classes : 

1.  Cakdixal  XuiiBERs:  iuius,  one;  duo^  two. 

2.  OKDIX.VL  ISTuMBEES :  2^^1^11(8,  first ;  secundus,  second. 

3.  DisTranuTivES :  smgidi,  one  by  one;  bun,  two  by 
two,  two  each,  two  apiece. 

1 73.  To  these  may  be  added 

1  MuLTiPLiCATivES.— These  are  adjectives  in  plcx,  G.  precis  denoting 
so  many  fold:  simplex,  single;  duplex  donhlo;  triplex,  tbree-fo  d 

o  Proportionals.— These  are  declined  like  bonus,  and  denote  so 
many 'times  as  great:  duplus,  twice  as  great;  triplus,  three  times  as  great. 

174.  Table  of  Xoieeal  Adjectives. 


Caedixals. 
unus,  una,  unum, 
duo,  duae,  duo, 
tres,  tria, 
quattuor, 
quinque, 
sex. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4, 
5, 
C 

7.  scptem, 

8.  octo, 

9.  novem, 

10.  decern, 

11.  undecim, 


Oedin'aus. 
primus,  ^/rs<, 
sccundus,^  second, 
tertius,  third, 
quartus,  fourth, 
qaintus,//i?^, 
scxtus, 
Septimus, 
octavus, 
nonus, 
decimus, 
1  undccyiiu.^. 


DlSTKIBrXIVES. 

singuli,  one  hj  one. 

bini,  two  by  iieo. 

terni  (trini). 

quatcrni. 

qulni. 

seni. 

septeni. 

octoni. 

novuiii. 

deni. 

undCui. 


Friar  is  used  in  speaking  of  two,  and  alter  is  often  used  for  secundtts.     ^ 
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12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

30. 
40. 
50. 
60. 
10. 
80. 
90. 
100. 

101. 

200. 

300. 

400. 

500. 

600. 

700. 

800. 

900. 
1,000. 
2,000. 


CAS.T>lSAtS. 

duodecim, 

tredeciiu  or  decern 
at  tres, 

quattuordecim, 

quindecim, 

sedecim  or  sexde- 
cim/ 

septendecim,^ 

duodeviginti,* 

undeviginti,^ 

viginti, 
j  viginti  unus, 
(anus  et  viginti,^ 
j  viginti  duo, 
I  duo  et  viginti, 

triginta, 

quadraginta, 

quinquaginta, 

sexaginta, 

septuaginta, 

octoginta, 

nonaginta, 

centum, 
(centum  unus, 
(centum  et  unus,* 

ducenti,  ae^  a, 

trecenti, 

quadringenti, 

quingenti, 

sexceuti, 

septingenti, 

octingenti, 

nongenti, 

mille, 

duo  millia,* 


Oedixals. 
duodecimus, 
tertius  declmus,^ 

quart  us  decimus, 
quintus  decimus, 
sextus  decimus, 

Septimus  decimus, 

duodevicesimus,^ 

undevicesimus,' 

vicesimus,® 

vicesimus  primus, 

unus  et  vicesimus,'"' 

vicesimus  secundus, 

alter  et  vicesimus, 

tricesimus,^ 

quadragesimus, 

quinquagesimus, 

sexagesimus, 

septuagesimus, 

octogesimus, 

nonagcsimus, 

centesimus, 

centesimus  primus, 

centesimus  et  primus 

ducentesimus, 

trecentesimus, 

quadringentesimus, 

quingentesimus, 

sexcentesimus, 

septingentesimus, 

octingeutesimus, 

nongentesimus, 

millesimus, 

bis  millesimus^^rf 


DiSTEIBUnVES. 

duodeni. 
temi  deni. 

quatemi  deni. 
quini  deni. 
seni  deni. 

septeni  deni. 

duodeviceni. 

undeviceni. 

viceni. 

viceni  singuli. 

singuli  et  viceni. 

viceni  bini. 

bini  et  viceni. 

triceni. 

quadrageni. 

quinquagenL 

sexageni. 

septuagenL 

octogeni 

nonageni. 

centeni. 

centeni  singuli. 

centeni  et  singulL 

duceni. 

treceni. 

quadriugeni. 

quingeni. 

sexceni. 

septingeni. 

octingeni. 

nongeni. 

singula -millia. 

bina  millia. 


1  Sometimes  -with  the  parts  separated :  decern  et  sex  ;  decern  et  septerri. 

5  Literally  two  from  twenty,  one  from  twenty,  by  subtraction ;  but  these  numbers 
maybe  expressed  by  addition:  decern  et  acta;  decern  et  novem ;  so  2S,  29;  3S,  39, 
etc.,  either  by  subtraction  from  tr'iginta,  etc.,  or  by  addition  to  viginti  ;  duod^tri- 
ginta  or  octo  et  viginti. 

'  If  the  tens  precede  the  units,  et  is  omitted,  otherwise  it  is  generally  used-    So 
in  English  cardinals,  twenty-one,  one  and  twenty. 

*  In  compounding  numbers  above  100,  units  generally  follow  tens,  tens  hundreds^ 
etc.,  as  in  English;  but  the  connective  et  is  either  omitted,  or  used  only  between  the 
two  highest  denominations:  mille  centum  viginti  or  mille  et  centum  viginti,  1,120. 

*  Sometimes  Mna  millia  or  lis  mille. 

6  Sometimes  decimics  precedes  with  or  without  et :  dec'imus  et  tei'tiua  or  decimus 
tertius. 

"*  Sometimes  expressed  by  addition,  like  the  corresponding  cardinab:  ocidcus  de* 
(Armis  and  nonus  decimus. 

8  Sometimes  written  with  g:  vigeslmus;  trigeslmua. 
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Caedixals. 
10,000.  decern  millia, 
100,000.  centum  millia, 
1,000,000.  dccies  centena  mil- 
lia,^ 


Obdinals.  Disteibutives. 

decies  millesimus,  dSna  millia. 

centies  millesimus,  centena  millia. 

decies  centies  mille-  decies  centenamillia, 
simus,               ^. 

1.  Ordinals  with  Pars,  part,  expressed  or  understood,  may  be  used  to 
express  fractions :  iertia  pars,  a  third  part,  a  third ;  quarta  pars,  a  fourth ; 
diiac  tcrtiac,  two  thirds. 

2.  Distributives  are  used 

1)  To  show  the  nwnhcr  of  objects  taken  at  a  time,  often  best  rendered 
by  adding  to  the  cardinal  each  or  apiece  ;  tcrnos  denarios  acccperunt,  they 
received  each  three  denarii,  or  three  apiece.     Hence 

2)  To  express  Multiplication:  decies  centena  miUia,  ten  times  a 
hundred  thousand,  a  million. 

3)  Instead  of  Cardinals,  with  nouns  plural  in  form,  but  singular  in 
sense :  bina  castra,  two  camps.  Here  for  singuli  and  terni,  uni  and  trod 
are  used :  unae  litterae,  one  letter ;  trinae  litterae,  three  letters. 

4)  Sometimes  in  reference  to  objects  spoken  of  in  pairs  :  hlni  scijphi^ 
a  pair  of  goblets ;  and  in.  the  poets  with  the  force  of  cardinals :  hina  hasti- 
lia,  two  spears. 

3.  Poets  use  numeral  adverbs  (181)  very  freely  in  compounding  num- 
bers :  his  sex,  for  ducdecim  ;  bis  septem,  for  quattuordecim. 

4.  Sexccnti  and  millc  are  sometimes  used  indefinitely  for  any  large 
number,  as  o)ie  thousand  is  in  English. 

DECLENSION    OF   NUMERAL  ADJECTIVES. 

175.  On  the  declension  of  cardinals  observe 

1.  That  the  units,  unus,  duo,  and  tres,  are  declined. 

2.  That  the  other  units,  all  tlie  tens,  and  centum  are  indeclinable. 

3.  That  the  liundreds  are  declined. 

4.  That  millc  is  sometimes  declined. 

176.  The  first  three  cardinals  are  declined  as  follows : 


1.  Unus,  one. 


Sirigulai 


Plural. 


^\ 

irnus, 

una. 

unum 

G. 

unius. 

unius, 

unius, 

D. 

iml. 

uni. 

uni. 

A. 

uniim, 

unam. 

unum 

V. 

une. 

una. 

unum, 

A. 

uno, 

una. 

uno; 

2, 

Duo,  ticc 

. 

N. 

duo, 

duae, 

dul). 

G.    duorum,     duarum,  duoriim,- 


uni. 

unae,        una. 

unOriim, 

unariim,    unorum 

unis, 

unis,          unis, 

uncs, 

Unas,         ima, 

unis. 

unis,         unis.    ■ 

3. 

Tres,  three. 

tres,  m. 

and/.         tria,  n. 

trium, 

triam, 

'  Literally  teu  times  a  hundred  thousand;  the  table  might  be  carried  up  to  any 
desired  number  by  using  the  proper  numeral  adverb  with  centena  millia:  centies 
centena  millia,  10,000,000;  sometimes  in  such  combinations  centena  miUia  is  under- 
stood  and  only  the  adverb  is  expressed,  and  sometimes  ceritiim  millia  is  uscd. 

'  Diwrum  and  duarum  are  sometimes  shortened  to  duuiru 
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B.    duobiis,     duabus,  duobus, 
A.    duos,  duo,  duiis,       duo, 
A.    duobus,     duabus,  duobus. 


tribus, 
tres, 

tribus. 


tribus, 

tria, 

tribus. 


2.  Like  duo  is  declined  ajnbo,  both 

sense  ofmany  /■  ;.t^^^al'.^a°^n.anj  a  Victt!^''''  '^'  ''°^-  "''^^  ^^  *^^ 

.    ^Jl'^'^^^^f^^ducenfi,  trecenti,  etc,  are  declined  like  the 
plural  of  bonii^:  ducejiti,  ae,  a. 

1 78.  MiUe  is  used  both  as  an  adjective  and  as  a  substantive. 
As  an  adjective  it  is  indeclinable;  as  a  substantive  it  is  used  in  the 
singular  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusative,  hut  in  the  plural 
It  IS  aeclmed  like  the  plural  of  mare  (50):  milUa,  millium,  mih 

.T.  ^7^%^'''^'''^^"  """^  declined  like  lonus  and  distributives  like 
i^e  plural  of  lonus,  but  the  latter  often  have  urn  for  arum  in  tho 
genitive ;  O'lnuvi  for  linbrum. 


180.   Ku:nEEAL  Symbols. 


ARABIC. 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

'7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


ROMA>-. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

TI. 

TIL 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


ARABIC. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
30. 
40. 
50. 
60. 
70. 
80. 
90. 
100. 


ROMAS. 

XVI. 

xvn. 
xvin. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXX. 

XL. 

L. 

LX. 

LXX. 

LXXX. 

XC. 

C. 


101. 

200. 

300. 

400. 

500. 

600. 

'700. 

800. 

900. 

1,000. 

2,000. 

10,000. 

100,000. 

1,000,000. 


CL 

CC. 

CCC. 

cccc. 

10,  or  D. 

DC. 

DCC. 

DCCC. 

DCCCC. 

CIO,  or  M. 

CIO  CIO,  or  M3J. 

.     CCIOO. 

CCCIJOO. 

CCCCIOOOO. 


1.  Latin  Numeral  Symbols  arc  combmations  of  • 
10;  L  =  50 ;  C  =  100  ;  10  or  D  =  500 ;  CIO  or 


I  =  1 ;  V  =  5 

M  =  1,000.^ 


X 


'Thousands  are  sometimes  denoted  b7  a  line  over  the  5vmbol:  Yi 
•  5,000. 


i.OM;  V 
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2.  In  the  Combination  of  these  symbols,  except  ID,  observe 

1)  That  the  repetition  of  a  symbol  doubles  the  value :  11  =  2  ;  XX  = 
20  ;  CC  =  200. 

2)  That  any  symbol  standing  before  one  of  greater  value,  subtracts  its 
own  value,  but  that  after  one  of  greater  value,  it  adds  its  own  value :  V  = 
5;  IV  =  4(5-1);  \l  =  6(5  +  1). 

3.  In  the  Combination  of  10  observe 

1)  That  each  0  (inverted  C)  after  13  increases  the  value  ten-fold  :  10 
=  500  ;  100  =  500  x  10  =  5,000  ;  1000  =  5,000  x  10  =  50,000. 

2)  That  these  numbers  are  doubled  bv  placing  C  the  same  number  of 
times  before  I  as  0  stands  after  it:  10  =*500;  CIO  =  500x  2  =  1,000; 
100  =  5,000;  CCIOO  =  5,000x2  =  10,000. 

3)  That  smaller  svmbols  standing  after  these  add  their  value :  10  =. 
500 ;  IOC  =  600 ;  lOCC  =  YOO. 


11.     XUMEEAL  AdVEKBS. 

181.  To  numerals  belong  also  numeral  adverbs, 
renieuce  of  reference  we  add  the  following  table : 


For 


1.  semcl,  once 

2.  bis,  tioice 

3.  ter,  three  times 

4.  quitter 

5.  quiuquies 

6.  sexies 

7.  septies 

8.  octies 
0.  novies 

10.  decies 

11.  undecies 

12.  duodecies 
,„  (terdecies 


14. 


I  tredecies 
j  quaterdecies 
I  quattuordecics 


,^  f  quinquiesdecies 

'  (quindecies 
,g  ( sexiesdecies 

■jsedecies 
17.  septiesdecies 
-  o  ( duodevicies 

■  ( octiesdecies 
,f^  (undevicies 
'  ■  \  noviesdecies 


80,  octogies 
90.  nonagies 

100.  centies 

101.  centies  semel 
200.  ducentics 
300.  trecenties 
400.  quadringenties 
500.  quingenties 
600.  sexcenties 

20.  vicies  700.  septingentics 

21.  semel  et  vicies  ■  800.  octingenties 

22.  bis  et  vicies  900.  noningenties  * 
30.  tricies                              1,000.  millies 
40.  quadragies                      2,000.  bis  milUes 
50.  quinquagies                  10,000.  decies  millies 
60.  sexagies                      100,000.  centies  millies 
70.  septuagies               1,000,000.  millies  millies. 

1 .  In  Compounds  of  units  and  tens,  the  unit  with  et  generally  pre- 
cedes, as  in  the  table :  bis  et  vicies ;  the  tens  however  with  or  without  et 
sometimes  precede :  vicies  et  his  or  vicies  bis,  but  not  bis  vicies. 

2.  Another  Class  of  numeral  adverbs  in  nm  or  o  is  formed  from  the 
ordinals:  prlmum,  prwio,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  first  place;  t^rtiu7n, 
terfio,  for  the  third  time. 


1  Also  written  nongenties. 

2  MiUies  is  often  used  indefinitely  like  the  English  a  ihousand  times. 


PKOXOUNS. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 


PEONOUNS. 


1 82.  The  Pronoun  is  that  part  of  speech  which  j^rop- 
erly  supplies  the  place  of  nouns:  ego^  I;  tu^  thou. 

183.  Pronouns  are  divided  into  six  classes: 

1.  Personal  Pronouns :  iu^  thou. 

2.  Possessive  Pronouns :  meus^  my. 

3.  Demonstrative  Pronouns :  hic^  this. 

4.  Relative  Pronouns  :  C[ui^  who. 

5.  Interrogative  Pronouns  :  quis^  who  ? 

6.  Indefinite  Pronouns :  aliquis^  some  one. 

I.   Peesoxai.  Peoxouxs. 

1 84.  Personal  Pronouns,  so  called  because  they  desig- 
nate the  person  of  the  noun  which  they  represent,  are  ego^ 
I;  tu^  thou;  sui  (Xom.  not  used),  of  himself,  herself,  itself. 

They  are  declined  as  follows : 

SINGULAR. 


K  ego 

tu 

G.  mel 

till 

sul 

D.  mihi 

tibi 

Slbl 

A.  me 

te 

se 

V. 

tu 

A.  me; 

te; 

PLUKAL. 

se; 

N'.  nos 

VOS 

^   nostrum) 
^-  nostrP    ] 

vestriim  j^ 
vestrl  ^    \ 

. 

SUl 

B.  nobis 

vobis 

sib! 

A.  nos 

TOS 

se 

F. 

VOS 

A.  nobis. 

vobls. 

se. 

1.  Substantive  Pronouns. — Personal  pronouns  are  also  called  <S?/}«^n^tp« 
pronouns,  because  they  are  always  used  as  substantives. 

2.  Reflexive  Pronoun. — *S«^  from  its  reflexive  signification,  o/ 7i/;?2.«('?/', 
etc.,  is  often  called  the  Beflexive  pronoun. 


On  the  use  of  these  two  forms  see  446.  8. 
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3.  Empliatic  Forms  in  met  occur,  except  in  the  Gen.  Plur. :  egbmet,  I 
myself;  miMmet,  t'emd,  etc.  But  the  Nom.  tu  has  tute  and  tutemet,  for  tu- 
met. 

4.  Eeduplicated  Forms  '.—se^e,  teti,  meme,  for  se,  te,  me. 

6.  Ancient  and  Rare  Forms  : — mis  for  mei ;  Us  for  tui ;  ml  and  rrie  for 
mihi ;  mehe,  med,  and  mepte  for  me ;  ted  for  te. 

6.  Cum,  when  used  with  the  ablative  of  these  pronouns,  is  appended  to 
them :  mecum^  tecum. 


II.  Possessive  PRONons-s. 

185.  From  Personal  pronouns  arc  formed  the  Possess- 
ives  : 

mens,  my^  noster,  owr, 

tuus,   thy^  yom\  vester,  yoiir^ 

suns,  his.,  he)\  its,  siius,  their. 

They  are  cledined  as  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions:  meus^  mea^  meicm/  noster,  7iostra,  oiostrum ; 
but  mens  has  in  the  vocative  singular  masculine  generally 
m^,  sometimes  mens. 

1.  Emphatic  Forms,  in  j^te  and  met  occur,  especially  in  the  Abl.  Sing.  -. 
suajite,  sudmd. 

2.  The  Patrials,  nostras,  of  our  countrip-,  and  testras,  of  your  country,  arc 
also  possessivcs.  They  have  the  genitive  in  dtis,  and  are  declined  as  adjec- 
tives of  Decl.  III.,  but  are  little  used. 

3.  Cujus  and  Cujas. — Ct/Jits  (a,  nm,  whose?)  and  the  patrial  ci/Jas  (atis, 
of  what  country?)  also  belong  to  possessivcs,  though,  not  like  other  possess- 
ivcs, formed  from  personal  pronouns,  but  from  the  interrogative  guzs,  cujus. 
See  18S. 


rH.  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

186.  Demonstrative  Pronouns,  so  called  because  they 
specify  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  are 
ITic,  ille,  iste,  ipse,  is,  idem. 
They  are  declined  as  follows : 

Hie,  this. 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL. 

M. 

F. 

iV. 

M. 

F. 

iv: 

iV.  hic 

haec 

h6c 

hi 

hae 

haec 

G.  Imjus 

hiijus 

hujiis 

horiim 

hariira 

horiim 

D.  hiiic 

hulc 

hiiie 

his 

his 

his 

A.  hunc 

V. 

A.  hoc 

hanc 

hSe 

hos 

has 

haec 

hue 

hoc; 

his 

his 

his. 
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Ille,  Tie  or  ?Aa^. 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL. 

M. 

/: 

iv: 

M. 

F. 

K 

K  iUe 

ilia 

illud 

iUl 

illae 

illii 

G.  Ulius 

illlus 

illius 

illorum 

illarum 

illorum 

D.  illi 

illi 

illi 

illls 

illis 

illla 

A.  ilium 

illam 

iUud 

iUos 

illas 

iUa 

r. 

A.  iUo 

ilia 

illo; 

Iste, 

iUis 
that. 

illls 

illls. 

Iste, 

that,  is  declined  like  ilU.    It  usually  refers  to"  objects 

wMch  are  present  to  tlie  person  addressed,  and  sometimes  ex- 
presses contempt. 

Ipse,  self,  he. 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL. 

M. 

F. 

X. 

M. 

F 

i\: 

N.  ipse 
G.  ipslus 
B.  ipsI 
A.  ipsiim 
V, 

ipsa 
ipslus 
ipsI 
Ipsam 

ipsiim 
ipslus 
ipsi 
ipsfim 

ipsI 

ipsorum 
ipsIs 
ipsos 

ipsae 
ipsariim 
ipsis 
ipsas 

ipsa 

ipsorum 
ipsis 
ipsa 

A.  ipso 

ipsa 

SINGULAR 

ipso; 

Is,  he, 

ipsIs 
that. 

ipsis 

PLURAL. 

ipsis. 

J/. 

F. 

N. 

If. 

F 

i"*; 

N.  is 

ea 

id 

il 

eae 

ea 

G.  ejus 
B.  el 
A.  eum 
V. 
A.  eo 

ejus 

el 

earn 

ejus 

el 

id 

eoriim 
ils  (els) 
eos 

eariim 
ils  (eis) 
eas 

eoriim 
iis  (eis) 
ea 

ea 

eo; 

ils  (eis) 

ils  (els) 

ils  (els). 

Idem,  tl 

e  same. 

Idem,  compounded  of  is  and  c 
ens  isdem  to  idem  and  idJ.eni  to  ?(?e 
ending  dem ;  thus : 

Jem,  is  declined  like  is,  but  short- 
m,  and  changes  7n  to7i  before  the 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F 

iV. 

N.  mm 

G.  ejusdem 

B.  eidem 

A.  eundem 

V. 

A.  eodem 

eadem 
ejusdem 
eidem 
eandem 

idem 
ejusdem 
eidem 
idem 

ildem         eaedem      eadem 
eorundem  earundem  eorundem 
iisdem        iisdem        iisdem  ^ 
eosdem      easdem      eadem 

eadem 

eodem ; 

iisdem 

iisdem 

iisdem.  ^^ 

'  Sometimes  eisdeiyi  in  all  genders.    lidem  and  iisdem  are  in  poetry  dissyllables, 
and  are  sometimes  written  idem  and  isdem. 
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1.  Emphatic  Forms  in  ce.  occur  in  the  several  cases  oihic  and  sometimes 
in  other  demonstratives:  Jiicce,  haecce,  hocce  (also  hice,  haece  or  haec,  etc.), 
hvjusce,  7wsce,  hisce  ;  liarumce,  harunce  (ni  changed  to  n),  Jidrunc  {e  droppedj. 
Before  the  interrogative  ne,  ce  becomes  ci:  hiccine,  hoscine. 

2.  Illic  and  istic  or  isthic  for  ille  and  iste  occur.  Thej  are  declined 
alike,  and  are  used  only  in  certain  cases.     Thus 

Sing.,  Jso-m.  illlc,      illaec,  illoc  or  i'.luc. 

Ace.    illunc,  illanc,  illoc, 

Abl.    illoc,     iliac,    illoc ; 
Plur.  illaec,  generally  JS^eut.,  sometimes  mm. 

3.  Ancient  and  Bare  Forms : 

1)  Of  Ille  and  iste:  illi,  illae,  illl,  Gen,  for  illius;  isti,  istae,  isH  for 
istius;  illae  and  istae,  Dat.  Fern,  for  illi  and  isti;  also  forms  from  oUus  for 
iUe :  olli,  olla,  olios,  etc. 

2)  Of  Ipse,  compounded  of  is  and^5«  (is-pse  =  ipse)  ;  the  uncontracted 
forms:  Ace.  eumpse,  eamjpse,  Abl.  eoj^se,  ea^se ;  with  re:  re  eapse,  reapse  for 
re  ipsa,  in  reality;  also  ipsus,  a,  um,  etc.,  tor  ipse,  a,  um. 

S)  Of  Is  :  eii,  eae,  eii,  Dat.  for  ei ;  iibus  (ibi/s),  edbus,  iibus  (ibus)  for  iis. 

4)  Synxopated  forms,  compounded  of  ecce  or  en,  lo,  see,  and  some  cases 
of  demonstratives,  especially  the  Ace.  of  ille  and  is;  cecum  for  ccce  eum; 
eccaJ)i  for  ecce  earn ;  eccos  for  ecce  eos ;  eccillum,  ecce  ilium,  eccillam,  ecce 
illam;  ellum,  en  ilium;  ellam,  en  illam, 

4.  Demonstrative  Adjectives:  talis,  e,  such;  tantus,  a,  um,  so  great;  tot, 
so  many;  totus,  a,  um,  so  great.     Tot  is»indeclinable ;  the  rest  regular. 

For  talis,  the  Gen.  of  a  demonstrative  with  modi  (Gen.  of  inodus,  meas- 
ure, kind)  is  often  used  :  hvjusmbdi,  ejusmbdi,  of  this  kind,  such;  illiusmddi, 
istiusmodi,  of  that  kind,  such. 


rV^.   Relative  Pkoxouxs. 

187.  The  Relative  qui,,  who,  so  called  because  it  relates 
to  some  noun  or  pronoun,  expressed  or  understood,  called 
its  antecedent,  is  declined  as  follows; 

PLURAL. 

M.  F.  N. 

qui  •  qtiae  quae 

quorum      quiirum  quorum 

qulbiis        quibus  quibiis 

quos  quas  quae 

quibus        quibus        quibus, 

1.  Ancient  and  Rare  Forms:  quojns  and  quoi  for  cujus  and  cui;  qui 
for  quo,  qua,  quo;  quis  (queis)  for  quibus. 

2.  Cum,  when  used  with  the  ablative  of  the  relative,  is  generally  append- 
ed to  it :  quihuscum. 

3.  Cujus,  a,  um,  icJiose,  as  a  possessive  formed  from  the  genitive  cvjus, 
sometimes  occurs, 

4.  Quicunque  and  Quisquis,  xclioever,  are  called  frona  their  signification 
general  relatives.  (Juicunque  (quicumque)  is  declined  like  qni.  Qiiisqtiis  is 
rare  except  in  the  forms  :  quisquis,  quidquid  (quicquid),  quOquo;  but  an  old 
genitive  cuicui  for  cujnscujus  occurs. 

5.  Compounds  resolved. —  Quicunque  and  similar  compounds  are  some- 
times resolved  and  th eii-  parts  separated  by  one  or  more  words  :  qua  re  can- 
que. 


SINGULAR 

M. 

F. 

X. 

K. 

qui 

quae 

quod 

G. 

cujus 

cujus 

cujus 

D. 

cul 

cui 

cui 

A. 

quem 

quam 

quod 

V. 

A. 

quo 

qua 

quo  ; 

PEOXOUXS. 
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6.  Titer  and  TTtercnnqne,  which  and  whichever,  also  occur  with  the  force 
of  relatives. 

7.  Relative  Adjectives :  qudlis,  e,  such  as ;  quantm,  a,  um,  so  great ; 
qxibty  as  many  as;  quotus,  a,  um,  of  which  number  ;  and  the  double  and  com- 
pound forms':  qudlisqiidli^,  qualiscunque  ;  quantusquantus,  quantuscunque  ; 
quotquot,  quotcunque  ;  qtiotuscunque. 

'  Quotquot  is  indeclinable;  in  the  other  double  forms  both  parts  are  de- 
clined ;  in  the  forms  in  citnque,  of  course  only  the  first  part  is  declined. 

For  Qudlis  the  genitive  of  the  relative  with  modi  is  often  used :  cvjiis- 
modi  (sometimes  cuimodl),  'cujuscemodi,  of  what  kind,  such  as  j  ciijuscunque- 
modi,  cuicuimodi  (for  cujuscvjusmodi,  4),  of  whatever  kind. 

y.   I^"^:EEOGATITE  Peoxouxs. 

188.  Interrogative  Pronouns  are  used  in  asking  ques- 
tions.    The  most  important  are 

Quis  and  qui  with  their  compoimds. 

Quis  (who,  which,  what  ?)  is  generally  used  substan- 
tively, and  is  declined  as  follows : 


SINGULAR 

PLUEAL. 

M. 

F. 

X. 

J/. 

F. 

N. 

K  quis 
G.  cujus 
D.  cui 
A.  quern 
V. 
A.  quo 

quae 
cujiis 
cui 
quam^ 

quid 
cujus 
cui 
quid 

qui 

quorum 

quibus 

quos 

quae 
quariim 
quibus 
quas 

quae 
quoriiln 
quibus 
quae 

qua 

quo; 

quibus 

quibus 

quibiis. 

Qui  (which,  what  ?)  is  generally  used  adjectively,  and  is 
declined  hke  the  relative  qui. 

1.  Quis  and  Qnem  sometimes  occur  as  feminine  forms. 

2.  Qui  as  an  ablative  with  an  adverbial  force  in  the  sense  of  hoic  f 
sometimes  occurs.    The  other  ancient  forms  are  the  same  as  in  the  relative, 

isr.  1. 

3.  Compounds  of  quis  and  qui  are  declined  like  the  simple  pronouns : 
quisnarn,  qiilnam,  ecquis,  etc.    iiut  ecqiiis  has  sometimes  ecqua  for  ecquae. 

4.  Interrogative  Adjectives :  (1)  Qudlis,  e,  what  ?  quantus,  a,  um,  how 
great?  quot,  how  many?  quotus,  a,  um,  of  what  number?  uter,  utra,  utrum, 
which  (of  two)  ?  See  149.  (•2)  The  Possessive  interrogative,  cujus,  a,  um, 
whose  ?  and  the  Patrial  eujas,  atis,  of  what  country  ? 

Cujus  is  defective  and  little  used.  It  has  the  Xom.  and  Ace.  Sing.,  and 
in  the  feminine  also  the  Abl.  Sing,  and  the  Nom.  and  Accus.  Plur. 


YI.     IXDEFIXITE   PeOXOUXS. 


189.  Indefinite  Pronoims  do  not  refer  to  any  definite 
persons  or  things.     The  most  important  are 

Quis  and  qui  with  their  compounds. 
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190.  Q^iis,  any  one,  and  qui,  any  one,  any,  are  the  same  in 
form  and  declension  as  the  interrogatives  quis  and  qui. 

1.  Quis  and  Qui  are  generally  used  after  si,  nisi,  ne,  and  nujn;  si  quis, 
si  qui.     But  they  also  occur  without  such  accompaniment. 

2.  Qua  for  Quae. — After  si,  nisi,  ne,  and  nu77i,  the  Fem.  Sing,  and  Ncut. 
Plur.  have  quae  or  qua  :  si  quae,  si  qua. 

191.  From  quis  and  qiii  are  formed 

I.  The  Indefinites : 

aliquis,       aliqiia,        aliquid        or  aliqiiod,      some^  some  one. 
qiiispiam,  quaepiam,  quidpiam  *  or  quodpiam,  sonie,  some  one. 
quidam,     qiiaedam,   quiddam     or  quoMam,  certaiJi,  certain  one. 
quisquam,  qnaequam  quidquam,^  anyone. 

II.  The  General  Indefinites : 

quisque,      qiiaeqne,    quidqiie  ^    or  qiiodque,     every,  every  one. 
qulvis,         qiiaevis,      quidvis      or  quodvis,       any  one  you  please. 
quilibet,      quaelibet,  quidllbet    or  quodlibct,    any  one  you  please. 

1.  Declension. — It  may  be  remarked 

1)  That  these  compounds  are  generally  declined  like  the  simple  quis  and 
qui,  but  have  in  the  Neut.  Sing,  both  quod  and  quid,  the  former  used  adjec^ 
tiveli/,  the  latter  subi^tardlrely. 

2)  That  aliquis  has  aliqua  instead  ofaliquae  in  the  Fern.  Sing,  and  Neut 
Plur.    Aliqui  for  aliquis  occurs. 

3)  That  quidam  generally  changes  mio  n  before  d:  quendam  for  qiieyn- 
dam. 

4)  That  quisquam  generally  wants  the  Fem.  and  the  Plur. 

5)  That  nnus  prefixed  to  quisque  does  not  affect  its  declension :  vnus- 
quisque,  unaqnaeque,  etc. 

2.  Other  Indefinites  are :  alius,  alter,  uter,  alteruter,  neuter,  ullus,  nul- 
Uts,  nemo. 

3.  Other  General  Indefinites  may  be  formed  from  uter:  uterque,  both, 
each ;  'utervis,  vtevllhd,  either  you  please. 

4.  Indefinite  Pronominal  Adjectives :  qnalisllbet,  qualelibet,  of  any  sort; 
aliquantus,  a,  uni,  of  some  size ;  aliquot  (indeclinable),  several. 

For  qualisllbet  the  Gen.  of  an  indefinite  pronoun  with  modi  may  be  used : 
cujusdammbdi,  of  some  kind. 


CHAPTEK    lY. 
VEEBS. 

1 92.  Verbs  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  express  existence, 
condition,  or  action :  est,  he  is ;  dormit,  he  is  sleeping ; 
Ugit^  he  reads. 

1  Sometimes  written  respectively,  qtiippiam  and  quicqua7n. 

8  Sometimes  written  quicque. 
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1 93.  Verbs  comprise  two  princij^al  classes : 

I.  Tba^ssitiye  Yeebs, — which  admit  a  dii*ect  object  of 
their  action :  sernum  verherat^  he  beats  the  slave. 

II.  tsTEAxsiTTTE  Yekbs, — which  do  not  admit  such  an 
object :  2^''-^<^^  currit^  the  boy  runs. 

194.  Verbs  have  Voice,  Mood,  Tense,  Number,  and 
Person. 

I.  Voices. 

195.  There  are  two  Voices  : 

I.  The  Active  Voice, — which  represents  the  subject  as 
acting  or  existing  :  ^;a?er  filium  arnat,  the  father  loves  his 
son  ;  est,  he  is. 

II.  The  Passive  Voice, — which  represents  the  subject 
as  acted  upon  by  some  other  person  or  thing  :  f.Iius  aixitre 
amatur,  the  son  is  loved  by  his  father. 

1.  Passive  "Wanting. — Intransitive  Verbs  generally  have  only  the 
active  voice,  but  are  sometimes  used  impersonally  in  the  passive.  See 
301.  3. 

2.  Active  Wanting. — Deponent  Verbs  ^  are  Passive  in  form,  but  not 
in  sense:  loqv.or,  to  speak.     But  see  221. 

n.  Moods. 

196.  floods  are  either  Definite  or  Indefinite  : 

I.  The  Definite  or  Einite  Moods  make  np  the  Finite 
Verb  ;  they  are : 

1.  The  IxDicATTVE  Mood, — which  either  asserts  some- 
thing as  a  /act  or  inquires  after  the  fact :  legit,  he  is  read- 
ing ;  legitne,  is  he  reading  ? 

2.  The  SuBJT^N'CTrvE  Mood, — which  expresses  not  an 
actual  fact,  but  a  possibility  or  conception,  often  rendered 
by  may,  can,  etc. :  legat,  he  may  read,  let  him  read. 

3.  The  Impeeative  Mood, — which  expresses  acoinmatid 
or  an  cJitreaty :  lege,  read  thou. 

n.  The  Indefinite  Moods  express  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  in  the  form  of  nouns  or  adjectives  ;  they  are  : 

'  So  called  from  depbno^  to  lay  aside,  as  they  dispense,  in  general,  with  the  active 
form  and  the  passive  meaning. 
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1.  The  iNFcaTiYE, — whicb,  like  the  English  Infinitive, 
gives  the  simple  meaning  of  the  verb  without  any  necessa- 
ry reference  to  person  or  number  :  legere^  to  read. 

2.  The  Gerund, — which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
in  the  form  of  a  verbal  noun  of  the  second  declension,  used 
only  in  the  genitive^  dative^  accusative^  and  ablative  singu- 
lar. It  corresponds  to  the  English  participial  noun  in  ing  : 
amandi^  of  loving ;  amandi  causa^  for  the  sake  of  loving. 

3.  The  Supine, — which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
in  the  form  of  a  verbal  noun  of  the  fourth  declension,  used 
only  in  tlie  accusative  2indi  ablative  singular:  cundtum^to 
love,  for  loving ;  amdtu,  to  be  loved,  in  loving. 

4.  The  PAKTiciPLE,^which,  hke  the  English  participle, 

gives  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  form  of  an  adjective. 

A  Latin  verb  may  have  four  participles  :  two  in  the  Active,  the  Pres- 
ent and  Future — amans^  loving ;  amaturus^  about  to  love ; — and  two  in 
the  Passive,  the  Perfect  and  Puture — atyiCttus,  loved ;  amandus^  deserving 
to  be  loved. 

III.  Tenses. 
197.  There  are  six  tenses  : 
I.  Three  Tenses  for  Incomplete  Action: 

1.  Present :  amo^  I  love. 

2.  Imperfect :  amdbam^  I  Avas  loving. 

3.  Future  :  amdho^  I  shall  love. 

n.  TuREE  Tenses  for  Completed  Action: 

1.  Perfect :  amdvi^  I  have  loved,  I  loved. 

2.  Pluperfect :  amaveram^  I  had  loved. 

3.  Future  Perfect :  amavero^  I  shall  have  loved. 

198.  Eemakks  ox  Tenses. 

1.  Present  Perfect  and  Historical  Perfect.— The  Latin  Perfect  some- 
times corresponds  to  our  Perfect  with  have  {have  loved),  and  is  called  the 
Presoit  Perfect  or  Perfect  Definite  ;  and  sometimes  to  our  Imperfect  or 
Past  {loved),  and  is  called  the  Historical  Perfect  or  Perfect  Indefinite. 

2.  Principal  and  Historical. — Tenses  are  also  distinguished  as 

1)  Principal : — Present,  Present  Perfect,  Future,  and  Future  Perfect 

2)  Historical : — Imperfect,  Historical  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect 
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3.  Tenses  Wanting. — The  Subjunctive  wants  the  Future  and  Future 
Perfect ;  the  Imperative  has  only  the  Present  and  Future  ;  the  Infinitive, 
only  the  Present,  Perfect,  and  Future. 

lY.     XuMBEPvS. 

199.  There  are  two  numbers:  Sixgulae  and  Plueal.^ 

Y.   Peesoxs. 

200.  There  are  three  persons :  Fiest,  Second,  and 
Thied.^ 

COXJUGATIOX. 

201.  Regular  verbs  are  inflected,  or  conjugated,  in 
four  difterent  ways,  and  are  accordingly  divided  into  Four 
Conjugations,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 

IXriXinVE  EXDIXGS. 
Conj.  I.  Conj.  II.  Conj.  III.  Conj.  IV. 

are,  ere,  ere,  ire. 

202.  Principal  Parts. — Four  forms  of  the  verb, — the 
Present  Indicative,  Present  Infinitive,  Perfect  Indicative, 
and  Supine, — are  called  from  their  importance  the  Princi- 
pal Parts  of  the  verb. 

203.  Entire  Conjugation. — In  any  regular  verb 

1.  The  Peesext  Ste:m  ^  may  be  found  by  dropping  the 
infinitive  ending:  amare ;  stem,  am. 

2.  The  Peixcipal  Paets  may  be  formed  from  this  stem 
by  means  of  proper  endings. 

3.  The  ExTiEE  Coxjugatiox  of  the  verb  through  all 
its  parts  may  be  readily  formed  from  these  Principal 
Parts  by  means  of  proper  endiugs.^ 

^  As  in  Xonns.    See  37. 

-  For  fuller  treatment  of  stems,  see  241.  242. 

3  In  the  Paradigms  of  regular  verbs,  the  endings,  toth  those  which  distinguish 
the  Principal  Parts  and  those  which  distinguish  the  forms  derived  from  those  parts, 
are  separately  indicated,  and  should  be  carefully  noticed. 
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VEEBS. 


204.   Sum,  I  am. 

Sum  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  passive  voice  of  regular 
verbs.  Accordingly  its  conjugation,  though  quite  iiTegular,  must 
be  given  at  the  outset. 

PEIXCIPAL   PAETS. 
Pres.  Ind.  Pres.  Inf.  Perf.  Ind.  Supioe. 

sum,  esse,  ful,  — . 

Indicative    Mood. 

Present  Texse. 
I  am. 


SINGULAR. 

plural. 

sum, 

/  am, 

siimus. 

we  arCj 

es, 

thou  ari,^ 

estis. 

you  arey 

est, 

he  is  ; 

sunt, 

tliey  are. 

Imperfect. 

f 

I  was. 

oram. 

I  van. 

eramiis. 

we  were,, 

eras. 

thou  wast, 

Gratis, 

you  were,, 

crat. 

he  teas  ; 

erant, 

they  were. 

Future. 

I  shall  or  will  be. 

orO, 

I  shall  be, 

erimus. 

tee  shall  be. 

eris. 

thou  wilt  he, 

eritis, 

you  will  be, 

erlt, 

he  will  be  ; 

erunt, 

iJiey  will  he. 

Perfect. 

I  have  been,  was. 

ful, 

I  have  been. 

fuimus. 

we  have  been. 

fuisti. 

thou  hast  been, 

fuistis, 

you  have  heen^ 

fuit. 

he  has  been; 

fuerunt,  ) 
fuerg,      C 

they  have  been. 

Pluperfect. 

/  had  been. 

fueram, 

I  had  been, 

fueramus, 

we  had  been, 

fueras. 

thou  hadst  been, 

fueratis. 

you  had  been,, 

fuerat. 

he  had  been  ; 

fuerant, 

they  had  been. 

Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  or  \cill  have  been 

fuero. 

I  shall  have  becji 

1 

fuerimus, 

we  shall  have  been,, 

fueris, 

thou  wilt  have  been,           \ 

fueritis. 

you  icill  have  been, 

fuerit, 

he  will  have  been 

'■       1 

fuerint, 

they  will  have  been. 

1  Or  you  are  ;  iJiou  is  confined  mostly  to  solemn  discourse ;  iu  ordinary  English, 
you  are  is  used  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural 


1 


YEEES. 
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fuerim, 

fueris, 

fuerit, 


fuissem, 

fuisses, 

fuisset, 


S 

U  B  J  U  X  C  T  I  Y  E  . 

Present. 
I  may  or  can  be. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Sim, 

/  may  ie, 

simus, 

v:c  may  he. 

sis, 

thou  may  St  be, 

SltlS, 

you  may  6<?, 

sit 

he  may  he  ; 

sint, 

ilicy  may  be. 

Imperfect. 

I  mighty 

could,  would,  or  shoidd  be. 

essem, 

I  might  be, 

essemus. 

we  might  be. 

esses, 

thou  mightst  he, 

essetis, 

you  might  be. 

esset, 

he  might  he  ; 

essent, 

they  might  be. 

Perfect. 

I  may  or  ca 

n  have  been 

I  may  have  been, 
thou  mayst  have  been, 
he  may  have  been  ; 


fuerimus,    we  may  have  heen^ 
fueritis,       you  may  have  heen^ 
fuerint,       they  viay  have  been. 


Pluperfect. 
I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been. 


I  might  have  been, 
thou  mightst  have  been, 
he  might  have  been  ; 


fuissemus,  we  might  have  been, 
fuissetis,     you  might  have  been. 
fuissent,      iJicy  might  have  been. 


Pres.  es, 
FuT.     esto, 


Impeeatiy 

I  este, 


be  thou, 

thou  shall  be^ 
esto,        he  shall  be^; 

IXFIXITIYE. 

Pres.  esse,       to  be, 
Perf.  fuisse,      to  have  been, 
FuT.     futiirus^  esse,  to  be  about  to 
be. 

1.  Rare  Forms  are:  furan,  fores,  fdrct,  forcnt,  and  fOrc,  for  essem, 
esses,  €ss:ct,  essent,  and  fu'tur us  esse.     See  297.  III.  2. 

2.  Antiquated  Forms  are :  siem,  sies,  sict,  sient,  for  sim,  sis,  sit,  sint  ; 
also  fuam,  fuas,  fuiit,  fuant,  for  the  same. 

i  The  Fut.  may  also  be  rendered  like  the  Pres.  or  vnth  let:  he  thou  ;  let  him  be. 
»  Futurus  is  declined  like  bonus.    So  in  the  Infinitive;  fuiimis,  a,  urn  esse. 


be  ye, 

estote,      ye  shall  he, 
sunto,       they  shall  be. 

Participle 


Fut.  futurus,'  about  to  be. 
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FIRST   COXJUGATIOX. 


FIRST    CONJUGATION. 

ACTIYE  VOICE. 

205.  Arao,  I  love. 

PEIXCIPAL   PAP.TS. 

Pres.  Ind.  Pres.  Inf.  Perf.  Ind,  Supine. 

amo,  amare,  amavi,  amatum. 

Indicative   Mood. 

Present  Tense. 
/  love^  am  loving,  do  love. 


amo, 

amas, 

amiit. 


amabiliin, 

amabas, 

amal>at, 


ama1>o, 
ama1>is, 
amal>it. 


amavl, 

amavisti, 

amavit, 


amav^Pciin, 

amaveras, 

limav^rlit. 


amav^ro, 

amaverls, 

amav^rit. 


CGULAR. 

I  love, 
thou  lovcst 
he  loves  ; 


amamits, 
amalas, 
amant. 
Imperfect. 
/  loved,  was  loving,  did  love. 


PLURAL. 

we  love, 
you  love^ 
ihcy  love. 


I  was  loving, 
thoic  wast  loving, 
he  was  loving  ; 


ama'bainus,  we  were  loving, 
amil>atis,      you  were  loving, 
amal>aiit,       they  were  loving. 


FCTURE. 

/  shall  or  will  love. 


I  shall  love, 
thou  w'M  love, 
he  will  love  ; 


ama1>iiuii.s, 

ama1>itis, 
ama1>usit9 

Perfect. 


/  loved, 
I  have  loved, 
thou  hast  loved, 
he  has  loved  ; 


have  loved. 
amavlmiis, 
amavistis. 


ive  shall  love, 
you  will  love, 
they  will  love. 


ice  have  loved, 
you  have  loved, 


amaver«iii^,  er^,  they  have  loved 

Pluperfect. 

/  had  loved. 
I  had  loved,  amaveramiis,  ire  had  loved, 

thou  hadU  loved,  amaveratis,      you  had  loved, 

he  had  loved ;  amaverant,       they  had  loved. 

Future  perfect. 
/  shall  or  will  have  loved. 


I  shall  have  loved, 
thou  wilt  have  loved, 
he  will  have  loved ; 


amav^rimils,  we  shall  have  loved, 
amaverltis,  you  icill  hare  loved, 
amav^rint,      they  will  have  loved. 


ACTIVE   VOICE. 


n 


ames, 

amet, 


amareia, 

amares, 

amar^t. 


Subjunctive. 

Peesext. 
/  may .  or  can  love. 

SINGULAR. 

/  may  love,  amemus, 

thou  mayst  love,  ametis, 

he  may  love  ;  amesit. 


PLrRAL. 

we  may  love, 
you  may  love, 
they  may  love. 


Imperfect. 
/  might,  could,  would,  or  shoidd  love. 


I  might  love, 
thou  mightst  love, 
he  might  love ; 


amaremias,  ice  might  love, 
amaretis,     you  might  love, 
amareat,      they  might  love. 


Perfect. 
/  may  or  can  have  loved. 


amaT^rim,  /  may  have  loved, 
amaverts,     tJiou  mayst  have  loved, 
amav^rxt,      he  may  have  loved; 

Pluperfect. 
I  might,  could,  would,  or  shoidd  have  loved, 
amaxiss^m.^  I  might  have  loved,         amavissemiis,  ?re    might 
amavisses,    thou  mightst  have 

loved, 
amavisset,    he  might  have  loved 


amaverimias,  we  may  have  loved, 
amaverftis,  you  may  have  loved, 
amaverisit,     they  may  have  loved. 


loved, 
amarls^^tis^you  might  have  loved, 
amavissentj^/itfy  might  have  loved. 


lilPEEATIVE. 


Pres.  ama,        love  thou ; 
FuT.     amat5,   thou  shalt  love, 
amatO,   he  shall  love ; 

I X  F I  X I T I  V  E  . 
Pres.  •  amar^,       to  love. 
Perf.  amavisse,  to  have  loved. 
FuT.    amatHrwLS  ^  ess^,   to 
about  to  love. 

G  E  K  U  N  D  . 
Gen.    amandli,        of  loving, 
Bat.     amandO,       for  loving, 
Ace.     amandiini,  loving, 
Abl.    amandO,       by  lovirig. 


he 


amate,  love  ye. 

amatdte,      ye  shall  love, 
amanto,        they  shall  love. 

Paeticiple. 
Pres.  amaais,^       loving. 

Fur.     amatiiriis,^  about  to  lov«. 
S  U  P  I  X  E  . 


Ace.    amatikm, 
Abl.     vimatti- 


to  love, 

to  love,  be  loved. 


Decline  like  prudenf,  15=3. 


2  Decline  like  bonus,  143. 


n 


FIRST   COXJTJGATION. 


FIRST    COl^JUGATION. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

206.  Amor,  I  am  loved. 

PKIXCIPAL    PAKTS. 
Pres.  Ind.  Prcs.  Inf.  Perf.  lud. 

amor,  amari,  amatus  siim. 

Indicative    Mood. 


SINGULAR. 

amaris,  or  r^ 
amatiir  ; 


ama'bjir 

amabftris,  or  riS 
ama1>a.tiir  ; 


Present  Tense. 
/  am  loved. 


Imperfect. 
/  teas  loved. 


PLURAL. 

amamiii* 
amamlni 

amamtiir. 


amabaintii* 
amal>aiuinl 
amabantur. 


amab^ris,  or  re 
amal>itiir  5 


amutiks  siim  ' 
amatiis  ^s 
amatiis  est ; 


amatiis  er&Ei& 

amatiis  eras 
amatiks  erat ; 


Future. 
/  shall  or  will  he  loved. 

amabiuiiir 
amal»iniiiii 
amabiintikr. 
Perfect. 
/  have  been  or  teas  loved. 

amati  siknitks 


Pluperfect. 
/  had  been  loved. 


runatl  estis 
amati  sunt* 


amati  eramits 
amati  Gratis 
amati  erant. 


Future  Perfect. 
/  shall  or  icill  have  been  loved. 
amatiis  ero  ^  amati  erim&s 

amatiis  ^rXs  amati  iritis 

amat^is  ^rit  ;  amati  ^rwmf . 


^  Fui,  fuisti\  etc.,  are  sometimes  used  for  sum,  es,  etc.,  thus,  amdtiift  fui  for 
atnatm  sum.  So  fueram,  fueras,  etc.,  for  ^ram,  eras,  etc. ;  also  fuiro,  fueris,  etc., 
for  iro,  iris,  etc. 


PASSIVE  VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
/  mo.ij  or  can  be  loved. 


SINGULAP.. 

amSris,  or  re 
ametiir  ; 


PLURAL. 

amemiir 
amemini 

amemtttr. 


Imperfect. 
I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  loved. 


amar^r 

amareris,  or  r^ 
amaretiir ; 


amatiis  sim  i 
amatits  sis 
amati&s  sit ; 


amaremiir 
amareminl 
amarentuir. 

Perfect. 
/  -may  have  been  loved. 

amati  simiis 
amatl  sitis 
amatl  sint. 


Pluperfect. 
/  might,  could,  would,  or  shoidd  have  been  loved. 


amatiis  ess^m  ^ 

amatiis  esses 
amat&s  ess^t  ; 


amatl  essemiis 
amati  css^tis 
amati  essent. 


ImPEE  ATI  VE. 

Pres.  amare,    be  thou  loved;         [      amamXnl,  be  ye  loved. 
Put.     amator,  thou  shalt  be  loved, 
amator,  he  shall  be  loved; 

IXFIXITIVE. 


amantor,  they  shall  be  loved. 
Paeticiple.- 


Pres.  amarl,  to  be  laved. 

Perf.  amatiks  esse^  to  have  been 

loved. 
FcT.     amatilm  iri,  to  be  about  to 

be  loved. 


Perf.  amatiis,     having  been  lov,d. 
Put.     amandus,  to  be  loved. 


*  Fulrim,/ueris,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used  for  eim^ 
/Hisses,  etc.,  for  essem,  esses,  etc. ;  rarely /«j««e  for  esse.  • 
4 


,  etc.    So  also fuisset)}. 
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SECOND  CONJUGATION. 


SECOND    OOl^^JUGATION 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

207.  MoneOj  I  advise. 

PEINCIPAL    PAETS. 


Pres.  Ind.  Pres.  In£  Perf.  Ind. 

moneo,    monerS,     monui, 

Indicative    Mood 

Present   Tense. 

7  advise. 


Supine. 

monitum. 


PLURAL. 

monemiis 

mouetis 

moncnt. 

Imperfect. 
/  was  advising. 

monebamils 
munebatis 
mouebant. 
Future. 
I  shall  or  will  advise. 

monSl>Xtis 
monel>iint. 

Perfect. 
I  advised  or  have  advised. 

monuimus 
monuistls 
monueriiEat,  or  fer^. 

Pluperfect. 
I  had  advised. 

Imonu^ramiis 
monuerfitiis 
monueraiat. 

Future  Perfect. 
I  shall  or  will  have  advised. 
monuero  I  monuerimils 

monu^ris  monu^ritis 

monu^rit  \  I  monu^rint. 


singular 
moneO 
mones 
mon^t ; 


in6nel>iini 
monel>as 
mon€l>^t ; 


monCbo 
ni6n€"l>is 
monc1>it ; 


monul 
munuisti 
monuit ; 


monu^rjiin 
monu^ras 
munuer^t ; 


ACTIVE   VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Presext. 

/  may  or  can  advise. 


SINGULAR. 

raoneani 
moneas 
muneat ; 


PLURAL. 

moneamiis 

moneatis 

moneant. 


Imperfect. 
/  might,  could,  would,  or  should  advise. 


moner^ssi 
moneres 
moner^t ; 


moneremiis 

moneretis 

mouSreiit. 


Perfect. 
/  may  have  advised. 
monueriia  monuerinaus 

monueris  monu^ritis 

monu^rit ;  monuerimt. 

Pluperfect. 
/  might,  could,  U'oidd,  or  shoidd  have  advised. 
monuiss^m 
monuisses 
monuisset ; 


monuisseniits 

monuissetis 

monuissent. 


ImTEE ATI VE. 

Pres.  raune,        advise  thou ;  j  monet^,        advise  ye. 

Put.     munC'td,  thmi  shalt  advise,    I  monetote,  ye  shall  advise^ 


muueto,  he  shall  advise ; 

IXFIXITIVE. 

Pres.  moneve,     to  advise. 
Perf.  monuisse,  to  have  advised. 
Put.    monltariis    ess^,    to    be 
about  to  advise. 

G  E  Fw  U  N  D  . 

Gen.    mouendl,        of  advising, 
Dat.     moncnclo,       for  advising. 
Ace.    monendilm,  advising, 
Abl.    monendd,       by  advising. 


monento,     they  shall  advise. 

Paeti  c  ipl  e. 

Pres.  munems,       advising. 

Put.     monitariis,  about  to  advise. 
Supine. 


Ace.     monitiiin,  to  advise, 

Abl.    monltlk,  to  advise,  be  advised. 


SECOND   CONJUGATION. 


SECOND    CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

208.  Moneor,  I  am  advised. 

PRINCIPAI.    PAKTS. 
Pres.  Ind.  Pres.  In£  Terf.  Ind.^ 

moneor,  moneri,         monitiis  sum. 

IxDicATiYE    Mood. 


Present    Tekse. 
/  am  advised. 


SINGULAR. 

moneor 
moneris,  or  pe> 
monetur  ; 


mon€l>&r 
munel>aris,  or  r^ 
monCbatitr  ; 


Imperfect. 
/  was  advised. 


plural. 
monemiip 
mouemini 
moncntiir. 


mon€l>aiiiiir 
monebaminl 
monebantiir. 


m6nel>or 
moue"b6ris,  or  r^ 
monebitikr  ; 


munitils  siiiu 
monitits  6s 
momtiks  est ; 


monitiis  ersim ' 
monitiis  6ras 
monlt^s  er^t  ; 


Future. 
I  shall  or  will  be  advised. 

moneljimiir 
monebimini 
mon  el>iiiit  &r. 

Perfect. 
/  have  been  or  leas  advised. 

moniti  siimiis 
momti  estis 
monitl  sunt. 
Pluperfect. 
/  had  been  advised. 

momti  ^ramiis 
moniti  eratis 
moniti  erant. 
Future  Perfect. 
/  shall  or  will  have  been  advised. 


monitiis  6r6  ' 
monitCis  6ris 
monitiis  6rit  ; 


moniti  ^rimiis 
moniti  eritis 
moniti  erioit. 


Sec  206,  foot  notes. 


PASSIVE  VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
/  may  or  com  he  advised. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

m6ne3,p  moneam&r 

monearXs,  or  re  moneamlnl 

moneatujp ;  moneaEitiir. 

Imperfect. 
/  mighty  could^  would,  or  shoidd  he  advised. 
monerer 
monereris,  or  re 
moneretiir  ; 

Perfect. 
/  may  have  heen  advised. 

moniti  slmils 


moneremu-r 
moneremlni 
raonereiitiar. 


monituLS  siiu 
monitiis  sis 
monitiis  sit; 


monitj.  sitis 
monitl  slut. 


Pluperfect. 
I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  heen  advised. 


monitiis  essem  • 
monitus  esses 
monitfts  ess^t  ; 


moniti  essennnis 
moniti  cssetis 
moniti  esseait. 


Iaipeeative. 

Pres.  monere,     he  thou  advised;   |  monenaimi,  he  ye  advised. 

FuT.     monetdr,  thou  shalt  he  ad- 
vised, 
monetdr,  he   shall  he  ad- 
vised; 


IXFIXITIVE. 

Pres.  moneri,  to  he  advised, 
Perf,  monitus  ess^^  to  have  heen 

advised, 
Put.     monitiixa  iri,  to  he  ahout 

to  he  advised. 


monemtdr,   they  shall  he  advised 
Participle. 


Perf.  monitiis,         advised, 
Put.     monendiis,  to  he  advised. 


»  See  206,  foot  notes. 
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THIKD   COXJUGATIOX. 


THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

209.  Rego,  I  rule. 

PEIXCIPAL    PAETS. 

Prcs.  Ind. 

Prcs.  Inf.                 Perf  Ind.                 Supine. 

regd, 

regere,             rexi 

,            rectum. 

I  X  D  I  C  A  T  I  y  E     M 

0  OD. 

Pkesent  Tense. 

/  rule. 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL. 

rego 

regimiis 

regis 

regitis 

regit  ; 

regiint. 

Imperfect. 

/  was  riding. 

regeb&m 

regebamiis 

regel>as 

regetoatis 

regeb^t ; 

regebant. 

Future. 

/  ^liall  or  xdll  rule 

regam 

regemiks 

regCs 

rggetis 

reg^t; 

regent. 

Perfect. 

/  ruled  or  have  ruled. 

rexi 

reximiis 

rexisti 

rexistis 

rexit; 

rexerimt,  or  er« 

Pluperfect. 

/  had  nded. 

rex^ram 

rex^ramiis 

rexeras 

rex^ratis 

rexerat ; 

rexerant. 

Future  Perfect. 

/  shall  or  uill  have  ruled. 

rex^rO 

rexerimiis 

rex^ris 

rexerttis 

rexerit ; 

rexerimt. 

ACTIVE   VOICE. 
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S  U  B  J  U  >'  C  T  I  V  E 

Present. 
/  may  or  can  rule. 

SINGULAR. 

regain 
regas 
regat ; 

Imperfect. 
I  mighty  could^  would,  or  should  rule 


PLURAL. 

regam&s 

regatis 

legant. 


regeres 
reger^t ; 


rex^risn 
rexeris 
rex^rit  5 


reg^remiis 

regeretis 
resr^rent. 


Perfect. 
I  may  have  ruled. 


rexerimits 

rex^ritis 
rexerimt. 


Pluperfect. 
/  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  ruled. 


rexissem 

rexisses 
rexisset  ; 


rexissemiis 

rexissetis 

rexissent. 


I^IPEE  ATI  VE 


Pres.  rege,      rule  thou  ; 

FuT.     regitO,  thou  shalt  rule, 
regito.  Ice  shall  ride  ; 

IXFIXITIVE. 

Pres.  reg^r^,     to  rule. 
Perf.  rexisse,   to  have  ruled. 
FcT.    rectarfts  ess4^,  to  he  about 
to  rule. 

G  E  E  U  N  D . 

Gen.  regendi,         of  ruling, 

Dat.  regendo,       for  ruling. 

Ace.  regendiim,  ruling, 

Ahl.  regendO,        by  ruling. 


I  regit^,         rule  ye. 

regitott^,   ye  shall  rule, 
regunto,    they  shall  rule. 

Paeticiple. 
Pres.  regens,       ruling. 

FuT.     rectikrias,  about  to  ridi. 
S  U  P  I X'  E . 


Ace.     rectiim,  to  rnle, 

Abl.     rectu,       to  rule,  be  ruled. 
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THIPwD    COXJUGATIOX. 


THIED    COXJUGATION. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

210.   Regor,  I  am  ruled. 

PEIXCIPAL    PARTS. 


Pros.  Ind. 

Pres.  Int 

Perf.  Ind. 

regor, 

regi, 

rectus  Slim. 

IxDicATivE    Mood 

Tkesent  Texsi 

. 

/  am  ruled. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

regor 

regimiir 

rrgeris,  or  r6 

regiminl 

rcgXtili- ; 

reguiitiir. 

Imperfect. 

/  was  ruled. 

regebiir 

regel>amiir 

regel>arXs,  or  re 

regel»amliil 

regebatiir  ; 

regebantiir. 

Future. 

/  shall  or  will  he  ruled. 

regiir 

regCmiir 

regerXs,  or  re 

regeminl 

regetilr  ; 

regentiir. 

Perfect. 

/  have  been  or  was 

ndcd. 

rcctiis  siam^ 

recti  siimiis 

rectiis  es 

recti  estis 

rectiis  est; 

recti  sunt. 

Pluperfect. 

/  had  been  ruled. 

rectiis  ^ram^ 

recti  ^ramiis 

rectiis  eras 

recti  eratis 

rectiis  eriit ; 

recti  «^raiit. 

Future  Perfect. 

/  shall  or  will  have  been  ruled. 

rectiis  ^ro  ^ 

recti  ^rimiis 

rectiis  eris 

recti  iritis 

rcctiis  erit  ; 

recti  erniit. 

1  See  206,  foot  notes. 


PASSIVE  VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
/  may  or  can  be  rukd. 

SIXGULAK.  PLURAL. 

regar  regamiir 

regaris,  or  re  regaminl 

regatiip ;  regantiar. 

Imperfect. 

/  iniffhf,  coidd,  xcould^  or  should  be  ruled. 

regerer 

regereris,  or  r^ 
reg^retiir  ; 

Perfect. 

I  may  have  been  rided. 


regeremttr 
reg^remtni 
reorerentur. 


rectus  sim^ 
rectus  SIS 
rectus  sit ; 


recti  slmiis 
recti  sitis 
recti  sint. 


Pluperfect. 
/  mighty  coidd,  would,  or  shoidd  have  been  ruled. 


rectus  ess^m 
rectiis  esses 
rectus  ess^t ; 


recti  essemus 
recti  essetis 
recti  essent. 


Impeeative. 

Pres.  reger^,  be  thou  ruled ;  \  regiBainl,  be  yc  ruled. 

Put.     regitor,  thou  shalt  be  ruled,  I 

regitor,  he  shall  be  ruled  ;    \  reguntor,  they  shall  be  ruled. 


Infinitive. 

Pres.  regl,  to  be  ruled. 

Perf.  rectus  ess^,^  to  have  been 

ridcd. 
Put.     rectiim  Irl,  to  be  about  to 

be  rvled. 


Paeticiple. 

Perf.  rectiis,  rided. 

Put.     regendfis,  to  be  ridcd. 


»  Bee  206,  foot  notes. 
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FOUETH   COXJUGATIOX. 


FOUETH    CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

211.  Audio,  I  hear, 

PEIXCIPAL    PAHTS. 


Pres.  Ind.                Pres.  Int 

Perf.  Ind.                   Snplne. 

audio,           audire,            audivi,         auditum. 

IxDicATiYE    Mood. 

Present    Tense. 

/  hear. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

audio 

audlmils 

audis 

audltis 

audit  ; 

audiant. 

Imperfect. 

/  \ca8  hearing. 

audiCbam 

audiebamiis 

audiel>as 

audiebatis 

audietoiit  ; 

audiebant. 

Future. 

/  shall  or  will  hear. 

audiam 

audieiniis 

audies 

\ 

audietis 

audi^t ; 

audient. 

Perfect. 

/  heard  or  have  heard. 

audivi 

audlvimus 

audlvistl 

audlvistis 

audlvit  ; 

audivernnt,  or  er^ 

Pluperfect. 

/  had  heard. 

audiv^rAm 

audiv^ramtts 

audiv^ras 

audiv^ratis 

audiverat  ; 

audiv^rant. 

Future  Perfect. 

/  shall  or  mil  have  heard. 

audlrero 

audlvertmiis 

audiv^ris 

audiveritis 

audiv^rit  ; 

audiv^rint. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 


Present. 

SINGULAR. 

/  may  or  can  hear. 

PLURAL. 

audi^m. 
audias 
audiat  ; 

audiaHaiis 

audiatis 

audiasat. 

Imperfect. 

/  might, 
audlrem 
audlres 
audir^t  ; 

could,  wo 

xld,  or  shoidd  hear. 

audlremiis 

audlretis 

audirent. 

Perfect. 

audiv^rini 
audiveris 
audiy^rit  ; 

/  may  have  heard. 

audiy^rfm.us 

audiy^ritis 

audiyerint. 

Pluperfect. 

/  might,  coidd,  would,  or  should  have  heard. 

audiyissem 
audiyisses 
audiyiss^t ; 

audlyissemiis 

audiyissetis 

audiyissent. 

I 

ilPEEATIVE. 

pRES.  audi,       hear  thou  , 

j  audite,          hear  ye. 

FuT.     audltd,  thou  shalt  hear, 
audltd,  he  shall  hear  ; 

auditOte,     ye  shall  hear, 
audinntd,  they  shall  hear. 

IXFIXITIVE. 

Pres.  audir^,         to  hear. 
Perf.  audiyiss^,    to  have  heard. 
FuT.     audltliriis     ess^,    to    be 
about  to  hear. 

Geeuxd. 

Gen.  audiendi,  of  hearing. 

Dat.  audieudo,  for  hearing. 

Ace.  audlendikm,  hearirig. 

Abl.  audiendd,  by  hearing. 


Participle. 
Pres.  audiems,       hearing. 

FuT.     audittiriis,  about  to  hear. 

Supine. 


Aec.     auditum,  to  hear. 

Abl.    auditft,        to  hear,  be  heard. 
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FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 


FOUKTH    CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

212.  Audior,  lam  heard 

PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 
Pres.  Ind.  Pres.  In£  Perf.  Ind. 

audior,  audiri,  auditiis  sum. 

Indicative    Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

/  am  heard. 


SINGULAR. 

audior 

audiris,  or  r^ 
audXtttr  ; 


Imperfect. 
I  was  heard. 


audi€l>ar 
audiel>aris,  or  r^ 
audiel>atiir  ; 


plural. 

audlmui* 
nudiminl 
audiiuitiir. 


audiebamitr 
audie1>aiiiiiil 
audiebantiir. 


audiiir 
audierXs,  or  riS 
audietiir  ; 


Future. 
/  shall  or  will  be  heard. 

audiemiir 


Perfect. 
/  have  been  heard. 


auditits  siim  ^ 
auditiis  ^s 
audltiis  est  ; 


audiemlnl 

audientur. 


audltl  sikmiks 
auditi  estis 
audltl  sunt. 


Pluperfect. 

/  had  been  heard. 

auditfis  eram  *  auditi  ^ramiis 

auditiis  ^ras  auditi  eratis 

auditiis  eriit  ;  audit!  erant. 

Future  Perfect. 
/  shall  or  will  have  been  heard. 


auditiis  ^ro  ^ 
auditiis  eris 
auditiis  ^rit  ; 


auditi  epimits 
auditi  iritis 
auditi  ^mnt. 


»  See  206.  foot  notes. 


passive  voice, 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 
/  may  or  can  he  heard. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 
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audiar 

audiaris,  or  r6 
audiatiir  ; 


audiamiir 
audiamlnl 
audlantiir. 


Imperfect. 
/  mighty  could,  would,  or  should  be  heard. 


audirer 

audlreris,  or  r6 
audiret&r  ; 


audlrem-ur 
audireminl 

audirentiir. 


Perfect. 
/  may  have  been  heard. 


auditiis  sim  ' 
audlti&s  sis 
auditfes  sit  ; 


auditl  sliniks 
audltl  sitis 
auditl  sint. 


Pluperfect. 
/  might,  could,  icould,  or  should  have  been  heard. 


audlt&s  ess^m  ' 
auditiis  esses 
auditiis  ess^t  ; 


auditl  essezniis 
audit!  essetis 
audit!  essent. 


Imperative, 
Pres.  audir^,   be  thou  heard;         \  aud 


be  ye  heard. 


Put.     aud!t6r,  thou  shalt  be  heard,  I 

auditor,  he  shall  be  heard  ;  \  audiimtdr,  they  shall  be  heard. 


Infinitive. 

Pres.  audiri,  to  be  heard. 

Perf.  auditiis  ess^^  to  have  been 

heard. 
Put.     audit-um  Iri,   to  be  about 

to  be  heard. 


Participle. 

Perf,  auditiis,  heard. 

FuT.     audiendiis,  to  be  heard. 


1  See  206,  foot  notes. 
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VERBS  IX  10  OF  THE  THIED  COXJUGATIOX. 

213.  Verbs  in  io  are  generally  of  the  fourth  conjuga- 
tion, and  even  the  few  which  are  of  the  third  are  inflected 
with  the  endings  of  the  fourth  wherever  those  endings 
have  two  successive  vowels,  as  follows : 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

214.  Capio,  I  take. 

PEIXCIPAL   PAETS. 
Pres.  Ind.  Pres.  Inf.  Perf.  Ind.  Supine. 

capio,  capere,  cepi,  captum. 

Indicative   Mood. 

Present  Tense, 
singular.  plural. 

capio,  capis,  capit ;  |  capimus,  capitis,  capiunt. 

Imperfect. 
capiebam,  -iGbas,  -iebat ;  |  capiebamus,  -iebatis,  -iebant. 

Future. 
capiam,  -ies,  -iet ;  1  capiemus,  -ietis,  -lent. 

Perfect. 
cepI,  -isti,  -It ;  |  c6pimus,  -istis,  -Grunt,  or  ere. 

Pluperfect. 
ceperam,  -eras,  -erat ;  |  cepSramus,  -eratis,  -erant. 

Future  Perfect. 
cepero,  -eiis,  -erit;  |  ceperimus,  -eritis,  -erint. 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 
capiam,  -ias,  -iat ;  |  capiamus,  -iatis,  -iant. 

Imperfect. 
caperem,  -eres,  erSt ;  |  caperemus,  -eretis,  -Stent. 

Perfect. 
ceperim,  -eris,  -erit ;  ]  ceperimus,  -eritis,  -erint. 

Pluperfect. 
cepissem,  -isses,  -isset ;  |  cepissemus,  -issetis,  -issent. 


VERBS   IN  10. 
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Imperative 


SINGULAR. 

Pres.  cape; 

FuT.     capito, 
capito ; 

Il^FINITIVE. 

Pres.  capere. 
Pert,  cepisse. 
FuT.     capturus  esse. 

G  E  E  U  X  D  . 

Gen.  capiendi. 

Dat.  capiendo. 

Ace.  capiendum. 

Ahl.  capiendo. 


PLURAL. 

capite. 

capitote, 
capiunto. 

Participle. 

Pres.  capiens. 

FuT.     capturus. 
SUPIXE. 


Ace.    captum. 
Ahl.    captu. 


PASSIVE  VOICE. 
215.  Capior,  I  am  tahen. 

PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 
Pres.  Ind.  Pres.  Inf.  Perf.  Ind, 


capior, 


cap! 


captus  sura. 


Indicative    Mood. 
Present    Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

capior,  caperis,  capitur ;  |  capimur,  capimini,  capiuntiir. 

Imperfect. 
capiebar,  -iebaris,  -iebatur ;         |  capiebamur,  -iebamini,  -iebantur. 

Future. 
capiar,  -ieris,  -ietur ;  |  capiemur,  -iemSi,  -ientur. 

Perfect. 
captiis  sum,  es,  est ;  |  capti  sumus,  estis,  sunt. 

Pluperfect. 
captus  eram,  eras,  erat ;  |  captI  eramus,  eratis,  erant 

Future  Perfect. 
captus  ero,  eris,  erit ;  |  capti  enmufi^  eritis,  erunt. 
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VEEBS   IN   10. 


Subjunctive. 

Present, 
singular.  plural. 

capiar,  -iarls,  -iatur ;  |  capiamur,  -iamini,  -iantur. 

Imperfect. 
capercr,  -ereris,  -eretur ;  |  caperemur,  -eremini,  -erentur. 

Perfect. 
captus  sim,  sis,  sit ;  |  capti  slmiis,  sltis,  sint. 

Pluperfect. 
captus  essem,  esses,  esset ;  |  captI  essemiis,  essetis,  essent. 

Imperative. 

Pres.  capere ;  |  capimini. 

Put.     capitor,  I 

capitor ;  I  capiuntor. 

Infinitive.  Participle. 

Pres.  cap!. 


Perf.  captus  esse. 
Put.     captum  iri. 


Perf.  captus. 
Put.    capiendus. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    COITJUGATION. 

216.  FIRST  CONJUGATION 

I.  ACTIVE  VOICE. 

1.  PRiNaPAL  Parts. 


amo, 

amare, 

amavij 

amatum. 

2.  Moods 

AND  Tenses.^ 

INDICATIVE. 

SITBJTJNCTIVE. 

IMPEB. 

iNn>'mvE. 

PARTICIPLH, 

Pres.   amo 

amem 

ama 

amarg 

araans. 

Imp.    amabam 

amurem 

Fut.     amiibo 

amato 

amaturiis  ess6 

amaturus. 

Ferf.   amavi 

amaverim 

amavissS 

Fhip.  amaveram 

amavissem 

F.  P.  amavero 

Gerun 

i^  amandi,  do,  c 

tc.     Supine,  amatum,  u. 

^  These  tables,  it  will  be  observed,  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  not  only  the 
synopsis  of  each  mood  throngh  the  different  tenses,  as,  Indic.  amo,  amabam,  etc.,  but 
also  the  synopsis  of  each  tense  through  the  different  moods,  as.  Pees,  amo,  amem, 
ama,  etc.  The  pupil  should  make  himself  so  familiar  with  the  verbs,  as  they  occur 
in  his  reading  lessons,  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  synopsis  of  any  mood  through  all  the 
tenses,  or  of  any  tense  through  all  the  moods. 


SYNOPSIS   OF  CONJUGATION. 

n.  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

1.  Peixcipal  Paets. 
amor,         amarl,         amatus  sum. 
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HTDIOATIVE. 

Pres,   amor 
Imp.    amabar 
Fat.     amabor 
Perf.   amatus  sum 
Phup.  amatus  eram 
F.  P.  amatus  erO 


2.  Moods  and  Tenses. 


SUBjrxCTIVE. 

IMPEE. 

amer 

amare 

amarer 

amator 

amatus  sim 

amatus  essem 

rsTiN'mvE. 
amari 


amatum  iri 
amatus  esse 


PAETICIPLB. 


amandus. 
Smatus. 


217.  SECOND  COi^JUGATION. 

I.  ACTIVE  VOICE. 

1.  Peincipal  Parts. 

moneo,        monere,        monui,        monitum. 

2.  Moods  and  Tenses. 


Pres.   moneo 

moneam 

mone 

monerS 

monens. 

Imp.    monebam 

monerem 

Fut.     monebd 

moneto 

monituriis  esse 

monituriis. 

Perf.    monui 

monuerim 

monuisse 

Phip.  monueram 

monuissem 

F,  P.  monuero 

Gerund,  monendl,  do,  etc.    Supine,  monitum,  u. 


II.  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

1.  Peincipal  Paets. 

moneor,        moneri,        monitus  sum. 

2.  Moods  and  Tenses. 


Pres.   moneor 

monear 

monerS 

moneri 

Imp.    monebar 

monerer 

Fut.     monebor 

monetor 

monitum  iri 

monendus. 

Perf.   monitus  sum 

monitus  Sim 

monitus  essS 

monitus. 

Phcp.  monitus  eram 

monitus  essem 

F.  P.  monitus  ero 
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218.  THIED  CONJUGATION. 

I.  ACTIVE  VOICE. 

1.  Principal  Paets. 

rego,        regere,        rexi,        rectum. 

2.   Moods  axd  Texses. 


INDICATIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

lilPEE. 

rs'nxiTivE. 

PAETICIPLE. 

Pres.    r^go 

regain 

rege 

regere 

rSgens. 

Jmp.    regebam 

regerem 

^U.     regam 

rcgitO 

recturus  esse 

recturus. 

Pcrf.   rexi 

rexerim 

rexissS 

Plup.  rexeram 

rexissem 

F.  P.  rexero 

Gerund 

\  regendi,  do,  etc.     Sujnne,  rectum,  u. 

II.  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

1.  Peincipal  Paets. 

regor,  regl,  rectus  sum. 

2.  Moods  and  Tenses. 


Prcs.    regor 

regar 

rggere 

rggi 

Imp.    regebar 

regerfir 

Fict.     regar 

rggltor 

rectum  iri 

,  rfegendus. 

Per/,  rectus  sura 

rectus  Sim 

rectus  esse 

rectus. 

Plup.  rectus  eram 
F.  P.  rectus  ero 

rectus  essem 

219.  VERBS  IN  10  OF  THE  THIED  CONJUGATION. 

I.  ACTIVE  VOICE. 

1.  Peincipal  Paets. 

capio,  capere,  cepi,  captum. 

2.    Moods  and  Tenses. 


Pres.   capio 

capiam 

caps 

capere 

ciipiens. 

Imp.    capiebam 

caperem 

Fut.     capiam 

capito 

capturiis  essS 

cupturus. 

Pcrf.    cepI 

ceperim 

cepissS 

Plup.  ceperam 

cepissem 

F.  P.  ccpero 

Gerund 

,  capiendl,  do,  e 

tc.     Sup^ 

ne^  captum,  A. 

SYNOPSIS    OF   COXJUGATIOX. 
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n.  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

1.  Pkincipal  Paets.. 

capior,          capT,          captus  sum. 

2.   Moods  axd  Texses. 

INDICATIVE. 

SCBJrXCTIVE. 

IMPEE. 

IKFINlTIVE. 

PAETlCIPLE. 

Pres.    capior 
Imp.    capiebar 
Fut.     capiar 
Perf.    captus  sum 
Plup.  captus  eram 
F.  P.  captus  ero 

capiar 
caperer 

captus  Sim 
captus  essem 

capSre 
capitor 

capl 

captiim  iri 
captus  esse 

capiendus 
captus. 

220.  FOUETH  COXJUGATIOX. 
I.  ACTIVE  VOICE. 

1.  Peixcipal  Paets. 
audio,         andire,  audivi,         audltum. 

2.   Moods  axd  Texses. 


Pres.   audio 

audiam 

audi 

audire 

audiens. 

Imp.    audiebam 

audirem 

Fut.     audiam 

audito 

auditurus  esse 

audituriis. 

Perf.    audivi 

audiverim 

audivisse 

Plup.  audiveram 

audivissem 

F.  P.  audivero 

Gerunc 

?,  audiendi,  do, 

etc.     Sup 

ine^  auditum,  Q. 

n.  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

1.  Peixcipal  Paets. 

andior,  audlrl,  auditus  sum. 

2.   Moods  axd  Texses. 


Pres. 

Imp. 

Fut. 

Perf 

Plup. 

P.P. 


audior 
audiebar 
audiar 
auditus  Slim 
auditus  eram 
auditus  ero 


audiar 
audirer 

auditus  Sim 
auditus  essem 


audire 
auditor 


audiri 

audltum  iri 
auditus  esse 


audiendiis. 
auditiis. 


DEPOXEXT    VERBS. 

221.  Deponent  Yerbs  have  in  general  the  forms  of  the 
Passive  Voice  with  the  sioruilication  of  the  Active.     But 
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DEPONENT  VEEBS. 


1.  They  have  also  in  the  Active,  the  future  inJBiiitive,  the  participles, 
gerund,  and  supine. 

2.  The  Future  passive  participle  generally  has  the  passive  significa- 
tion ;  sometimes  also  the  perfect  passive ;  hortandus,  to  be  exhorted ;  ex- 
pei'tus,  tried. 

3.  The  Future  Infinitive  of  the  Passive  form  is  rare,  as  the  Active 
form  is  generally  used. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  COXJUGATIOX. 
FIRST  COXJUGATIOX. 
\  222.  Hortor,  I  exhort. 

I.  Peincipal  Parts. 
hortor,  hortari,  Lortatus  sum. 

II.   Moods  and  Tenses. 


Pres. 
Imp. 

INDICATIVE. 

hortor  ' 
hortabar 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

horter 
hortarer 

Put. 

hortabor 

Pcrf. 
Plup. 
P.P. 

hortatus  sum 
hortutus  entm 
hortatus  ero 

hortatus  sim 
hortatusessem 

hortarS 


hortator 


INFIJflTIVE. 

hortari 

hortaturus  cssS 
hortatus  esse 


PAEXICIPLE. 

hortans. 

j  hortaturus. 

j  hortandus. 

hortatus. 


Gerund^  hortandl,  do,  etc.     Supine,  hortatum,  u. 


SECOND-  CONJUGATION. 


vereor. 


Pres,  vereor 
Imp.  verebar 

Put.    verebor 

Per/,  veritiis  siim 
Plup.  veritiis  eram 
P.  P.  veritus  ero 


223.    Yercor,   I  fear. 

I.  Peincipal  Paets. 

vereri,  veritus  sum. 

n.  Moods  and  Tenses. 


verear 
vererer 


veritus  Sim 
veritus  essem 


vSrerS 


vSretor 


vereri 

verituriis  essS 
vgritus  esse 


verens. 

j  vSrituriis. 
( verendus. 
v&ritus. 


Gerund,  verendl,  do.     Supine,  veritiim,  u. 


1  The  tenses  are  inflected  regularly  through,  the  persons  and  numbers ;  7iort6r, 
hortdrls,  hortdtur,  hortdmur,  Jiortdm'inl,  hortantur. 

All  the  forms  in  this  synopsis  have  the  active  meaning,  I  exhort,  I  teas  exhort- 
ing, etc.,  except  the  Part,  in  dus,  -which  has  the  passive  force,  about  to  he  exhorted, 
to  he  exhorted.  Prom  its  passive  force  this  Part,  cannot  be  used  in  intransitive  Dep. 
verbs,  except  in  an  impersonal  sense.    See  301,  2  and  3. 
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SYNOPSIS   OF   COXJUGATIOX. 
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THIRD  COXJUGATIOX. 

224.    Sequor,  I  follow. 

I.  Peen'Cipal  Paets. 


sequor, 

sequi 

S 

ecutus  sum. 

II.  Moods  axd  Texses. 

INDICATIVE. 

SrBjrXCTITE. 

IMPEE. 

rSFTS-ITITE. 

PAETICIPLK. 

Pres.    sequor 
Imp.    sequebar 

Fut.     sequar 

Perf.    secutus  sum 

sequar 
sequerer 

secutus  sun 

sequere 
sequitor 

sequi 

secuturus  esse 
secutus  esse 

sequens. 

( secuturus. 
( sequendus. 
secutus. 

Plup.  secutus  eram 

secutus  essem 

• 

F.  P.  secutus  ero 

Gerund^  sequendi,  do,  etc.     Supi 

ne^  secutum,  u. 

Pres. 
Imp. 

Fut. 

Perf. 
Plup. 
F.P. 


patior 
patiebar 

patiar 


225.    Patior,  /  sifffer. 

I.  Peln-cipal  Paets. 

patior,  pati,  passus  sum. 

II.  Moods  axd  Texses. 

pati 


patiar 
paterer 


passus  sum      passus  sun 
passus  eram     passus  essem 
passus  ero 

Gerund,  patiendi,  do,  etc.     Supine,  passum,  u. 


patere 
patitor 


passurus  es£ 
passus  ess6 


patiens. 

j  passurus. 
I  patiendus 
passus. 


blandior. 


FOURTH  COXJUGATIOX. 

226.    Blandior,   I  fatter. 
I.  Peixcipal  Paets. 

blandirl,  blanditus  sum. 

II.  Moods  axd  Texses. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 

Perf 

blandior 

blandiebar 

blandiar 

blanditus 

blandiar 
blandirer 

blanditus  sim 

blandire 

blandi- 
tor 

blandiri 

blanditurus  es- 
se 
blanditus  esse 

blandiens. 

( blandituriis 
( blandiendua 
blanditus. 

Plup. 

sum 
blanditus 

blanditus   es- 

P.p. 

eram 
blanditus 
€r6 

sem 

Go-und, 

blandiendi,  do. 

etc.     Su} 

yine,  blanditum, 

Q. 
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PERIPHKASTIC   CONJUGATION. 


PERIPHRASTIC  COis^JUGATIO]!T. 

227.  The  Latin  has  also  two  Periphrastic  coDJ  ligations, 
formed  respectively  from  the  two  regular  future  participles 
combined  with  the  various  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  sum. 

228.  The  First  or  Active  Periphrastic  conjugation, 
compounded  of  the  Future  Active  participle  and  simi,  ex- 
presses an  intended  or  future  action  or  state :  amaturus  sum, 
I  am  about  to  love  ;  moniturus  sum^  I  am  about  to  advise. 

229.  The  Second  or  Passive  Periphrastic  conjugation, 
compounded  of  the  Future  Passive  participle  and  sum,  ex- 
presses necessity  or  duty  :  amandus  sum,  I  must  be  loved. 

I.   ACTR'E   PERIPnKASnC   COXJUGATIOX. 

230.  Amaturus  sum,  I  am  about  to  love. 


INDICATIVE. 

araaturu3  sum  ' 
amaturus  §ram 
amaturus  erO 
amaturus  ful 
amaturus  fucram 


Prcs. 

Imp. 

Flit. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Fut.  Perf.  amaturus  fuero  ^ 

n.  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation. 
23 1 .  Amandus  sum,  /  'inust  he  loved? 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus  sIm 
amaturus  essem 

amaturus  fuerim 
amaturus  fuissem 


IXFINITITE. 

amaturus  esse. 


amaturus  fuisse. 


Prcs, 

Imp. 

Fut. 

Perf. 

Plup 


amandus  sum 
amandus  ferSm 
amandus  ero 
amandus  ful 
amandus  fucram 


amandus  sim 
amandus  ess6m 

jimandus  fug  rim 
amandus  fuissSm 


amandus  esse. 


amandus  fuisse. 


Fut.  Perf  amandus  fuero 

232.  The  Periphrastic  Conjugation,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
includes  all  forms  compoimded  of  participles  with  sum :  amans  est,  he  is 
loving;  amaturus  est,  he  is  about  to  love;  amatus  est,  he  has  been  loved; 
amandus  est,  he  is  to  be  loved,  or  must  be  loved.  But  as  the  Pres.  Part, 
with  sum  is  equivalent  to  the  Pres.  Ind.  {amans  est  =  amat),  and  is  ac- 
cordingly seldom  used,  and  as  the  Perf.  Part,  with  sum  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  conjugation,  the  term  PeripJirastic  is 
generally  hmited  to  the  two  conjugations  above  given. 

233.  The  First  Periphrastic  conjugation  may  be  formed  from  either 
transitive  or  intransitive  verbs;  the  Second  from  transitive  verbs  only, 
except  in  an  impersonal  sense.     See  301.  2. 


1  The  periphrastic  forms  aro  inflected  regularly  through  the  persons  and  num- 
bers: amaturus  sum,  es,  est.    The  Fut.  Perf.  is  exceedingly  rare. 
*  Or,  I  deserve  (ought)  to  he  loved. 
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CONTEACTIOXS  AND  PECULIAEITIES  IK  CONJUGATION, 

234.  Perfects  in  avi,  evi,  ivi,  and  the  tenses  derived 
from  them,  sometimes  drop  v  and  suffer  contraction  before 
S  and  r.     Thus 

A-i  and  a-e  become  a  :  amavisti  (amaisti),  amasti ;  amaveram  (amae- 
ram),  amaram  ;  amavisse  (amaisse),  amasse. 

E-i  and  e-e  become  e  :  nevi  (to  spin),  nevisii  (neisti),  nesti ;  ncverunt, 
(neerimt),  ncrunt. 

I-i  becomes  i:  audivisti  (audiisti),  audisti ;  audivissem  (audiissem), 
avdissem. 

1.  Perfects  in  Ivi  sometimes  drop  v  in  any  of  their  forms,  but  generally 
without  contraction,  except  before  s :  audlvi,  audii,  audiit,  audveram  ;  audi- 
'cisti,  audiisti  or  audisti. 

2.  Perfects  in  ovi. — The  perfect  of  nosco,  to  know,  and  moveo,  to  move, 
sometimes  drops  v  and  suffers  contraction  before  r  and  s :  novisti,  nosti. 

3.  Perfects  in  si  and  xi  sometimes  drop  iSy  iss,  or  sis:  scrijpsisti,  scripsti; 
dixisse,  dixe  ;  accessistis,  accestis. 

235.  Ere  for  erunt,  as  the  ending  of  the  third  Pers.  PI.  of  the 
Perf.  Ind.  Act.,  is  common  in  the  historians. 

The  form  in  ere  does  not  drop  v.    In  poetry  erunt  occurs. 

236.  Re  for  ris  in  the  ending  of  the  second  Pers.  of  the  Pass,  is 
rare  in  the  Pres.  Indie. 

237.  Die,  due,  fac,  and  fer,  for  dice^  dace,  face,  and  fere,  are  the 
Imperatives  oi  dice,  duco,  facio,  and/cro,  to  say,  lead,  make,  and  bear. 

1.  Dice,  duce,  ZiVi^face  occur  in  poetry. 

2.  Compounds  follow  the  simple  verbs,  except  those  of  facio  which 
change  a  into  i:  confke. 

238.  Undus  and  undi  for  endus  and  endi  occur  as  the  endings  of 
the  Put.  Pass.  Part,  and  of  the  Gerund  of  Conj.  III.  and  IV. :  d'lcundus 
from  d'lco,  to  say;  putiundus,  from  potior,  to  obtain. 

239.  AxciEXT  AND  Rare  Forms. — Various  other  forms,  belonging 
in  the  main  to  the  earlier  Latin,  occur  in  the  poets,  even  of  the  classical 
period,  and  occasionally  also  in  prose,  to  impart  to  the  style  an  air  of  an- 
tiquity or  solemnity.     Thus  forms  in 

1.  ibam  for  iebam,  in  the  Imp.  Ind.  of  Cooj.  IV. :  scibam  for  sciebam.  See 
Imp.  of  CO,  to  go,  295. 

2.  ibo,  ibor,  for  iam,  iar,  in  the  Put.  of  Conj.  IV. :  servlbo  for  serviam  ; 
opperibor  for  opperiar.    See  Put.  of  eo,  295. 

3.  im  for  am  or  em,  in  the  Pres.  Subj. :  edim,  edLi,  etc.,  for  edam,  as,  etc. ; 
duim  (from  duo,  for  do),  for  de}?i.—Iu  sirn,  xclim,  nolim,  malim  (204  and  293), 
im  is  the  common  ending. 
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4.  asso,  esso,  and  60,  in  the  Fut.  Perf.,  and  assmiy  emm,  and  dm,  in  the 
Perf.  Subj.  of  Conj.  I.  II.  III. :  faxo  (facso)  iovfecero  (ivomfacio) ;  faxim  for 
fecerim  /  ausim,  for  ausus  sim  (for  auserim,  from,  au<Uo).  Rare  examples 
are:  levasso  for  lev  aver  o ;  proTiibesso  iax  'prohibv^ro  ;  capso  for  cepero ;  axo 
for  fp'ero  /  /msso  for  J ussh'o;  occisit  for  occiderit ;  taxis  for  tetigeris. 

6.  ^0  and  7?^^'/iO  for  ^<?r,  the  former  in  both  numbers,  the  latter  in  the  sin- 
gular of  the  Fut.  Imp.  Pass,  and  Dep. :  arhitrdto,  arbitrannno  for  a?'bitrdtor  ; 
utunto  for  utuntor. 

6.  ier  for  i  in  the  Pres.  Pass.  Infin. :  amarier  for  amdri ;  'oidener  for 
vid'eri. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  VAEIOUS  PAETS  OF  THE  VERB. 

240.  Pei^sCipal  Paets. — From  an  inspection  of  the 
paradigms,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Principal  Parts  are 
formed  in  the  four  conjugations  with  the  following  end- 


II. 


m. 


IV. 


0.  are,  iivi, 

1.  Ill  a  few  verbs: 

eo,  ere,  evi, 

2.  In  most  verbs : 

eo,  ere,  ui, 

1.  In  comonant  stems : 

o,  Sre,  si, 

2.  In  towel  stems : 

o,  ere,  1, 

io,  Ire,  ivi, 


atum. 
C'tum. 
itum. 

turn. 

turn. 
Itum. 


Examples. 


I. 

II. 

HI. 
W. 


Amo, 
j  1.  Deleo, 
\  2.  Moneo, 

1.  Carpo, 

2.  Acuo, 
Audio, 


amarc, 
dclere, 


carpere, 
acufire, 
audire, 


amavi, 
delevi, 
monui, 

carpsi, 

acui, 

audivi. 


amatum,  to  love. 

delt'tum,  to  destroy, 

monitum,  to  advise. 

carptum,  to  pluck. 

acutum,  to  sharpen. 

auditum,  to  hear. 


241.  Entiee  CoxjUGATioN.r— Again,  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  paradigms,  it  will  be  seen,  that  all  the  forms  of 
any  regular  verb,  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of 
both  voices,  arrange  themselves  in  three  distinct  groups  or 
systems  of  forms : 


1  The  forms  in  evi  and  itum  of  Conj.  11.  do  not  occur  in  the  paradigms  given 

ftbove,  but  belong  to  the  regular  forms  of  those  conjugations.    For  a  fuller  statement 
of  the  formation  of  the  Principal  Paris  uHh  Exceptions^  see  246-2C0. 
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I.  The  Peesent  System,  with  the  Present  Infinitive 
as  its  basis,  comprises 

1.  The  Present^  ImjKrjed^  and  Future  Indicathe — Active  and 
Passive. 

2.  The  Present  andlmjjerfect  Subjunctive — Active  and  Passive. 

3.  The  Imperative— Active  and  Passive. 

4.  The  Present  Infinitive — Active  and  Passive. 

5.  The  Present  Active  and  Future  Passive  Participle. 

6.  The  Gerund. 

These  parts  are  all  formed  from  the  Present  Stem, 
fomid  in  the  Present  Infinitive  of  the  several  conjugations, 
by  dropping  the  endings — are,  ere,  ere,  ire  of  the  Active, 
or — art,  eri,  i,  rri,  of  the  Passive :  amdre,  present  stem, 
AM ;  monere,  mox  ;  regere,  eeg  ;  audlre,  aud. 

II.  The  Peefect  System,  with  the  Perfect  Indicative 
Active  as  its  basis,  comprises  in  the  Active  voice 

1.  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative. 

2.  The  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Suljunctive. 
8.  The  Perfect  Infinitive. 

These  parts  are  all  formed  from  the  Perfect  Stern,  found 
in  the  Perfect  Indicative  Active  by  dropping  ^;  amdvi, 
perfect  stem  amay  ;  monui,  moxu. 

m.  The  SuPixE  System,  \\ith  the  Supine  as  its  basis, 
comprises 

1.  The  Supines  in  urn  and  w,  the  former  of  which  with  Iri 
forms  the  Future  Infinitive  Passive. 

2.  The  Future  Active  and  Perfect  Passive  Participles,  the 
former  of  which  with  esse  forms  the  Future  Active  Infinitive,  and 
the  latter  of  which  with  the  proper  parts  of  the  auxiliary  sum 
forms  in  the  Passive  those  tenses  which  in  the  Active  belong  to 
the  Perfect  System. 

These  parts  are  all  formed  from  the  Supine  Stan,  found 
in  the  Supine  by  dropping  nm:  amdtwn,  supine  stem, 
AMAT ;  monitum,  moxit. 

242.  Yeeb  Stem.— The  true  basis  of  all  verbal  inflec- 
tions is  the  Verb  Stem ;  but  this  is  generally  identical 
with  the  Present  Stem.  Accordingly  in  nearly  all  verbs 
the  Present  Stem  is  also  the  Verb  Stem.  Thus  am,  the 
Present  Stem  of  amo,  is  also  its  Verb  Stem. 

1.  In  a  few  verbs  the  Present  Stem  has  assumed  one  or  more  letters 
not  found  in  the  Verb  Stem.  Thus  in  fundo,  vinco,  the  Verb  Stems  are 
fud,  vie,  but  tbe  Present  Stems  arefutid,  vine,  strengthened  by  assuming  h. 

2.  "We  add  the  following  table  of  verbal  inflections. 
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VEEBS. 


TABLE    OF 

PRESENT 

SYSTEM. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

• 

Indicative   Mood. 

Present. 

am 

-0 

-as, 

-at; 

-amus. 

-atis, 

-ant. 

mon 

-eo, 

-es. 

-et; 

-emus. 

-etis. 

-ent. 

reg 

-5 

-fe, 

-It; 

-imiis. 

-itis. 

-unt. 

aud 

-iS, 

-is, 

-it; 

-imus, 

-itis, 

-iunt. 

Imperfect. 

am 

-abam, 

-abas, 

-abat ; 

-abamus. 

-abatis. 

-abant. 

mon 

-ebam, 

-ebas, 

-ebat; 

-ebamus. 

-ebatis. 

-ebant. 

reg 

-ebam, 

-ebas. 

-ebat; 

-ebSmiis, 

-ebatis, 

-ebant. 

aud 

-iebam, 

-iebas. 

-iebat; 

-iebamiis. 

-iebatis. 

-iebant. 

Future. 

am 

-abo, 

-abis, 

-abit; 

-abimiis. 

-abitis, 

•abunt. 

mon 

^b5, 

-ebis. 

-ebit; 

-ebimiis. 

-ebitis. 

-ebunt. 

r6g 

-am, 

-es, 

-St; 

-emus, 

-etis. 

-ent. 

aud 

-iam, 

-ies. 

-iSt; 

-iemus. 

-ietis, 

-ient. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

am 

-^m, 

-gs, 

-St; 

-6mus, 

-etis, 

-ent. 

mon 

-cam, 

-eas, 

-eat; 

-eamus. 

-eatis, 

-eant. 

rgg 

-am, 

-as, 

-at; 

-amiis, 

-atis. 

-ant. 

aud 

-iam, 

-ias, 

-iat; 

-iamus. 

-iatis, 

-iant. 

Imperfect. 

am 

-arem, 

-ares. 

-aret; 

-aremus. 

-aretis, 

-Srent. 

mon 

-erem, 

-eres. 

-eret ; 

-eremiis. 

-eretis. 

-erent. 

reg 

-erem. 

-eres, 

-er6t ; 

-eremus. 

-eretis. 

-erent. 

aud 

-irem, 

-ires, 

-iret; 

-iremiis. 

-iretis. 

-irent. 

ImPEE ATI VE. 

Present. 

Future. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

am 

-a, 

-at^; 

-ato. 

-ato; 

-atote. 

-anto. 

mon 

-6, 

-ete; 

-eto. 

-eto ; 

-etote, 

-ento. 

reg 

-S, 

-itS; 

-it§,' 

-ito; 

-itote, 

-unto. 

aud 

-h 

-ite; 

-itO, 

-itO; 

-itote, 

-iunto. 

Pt?,-f;s.  Infinitive. 

Participle. 

Geeund. 

am 

-arg; 

rans; 

-andi. 

mon 

-ere; 

-ens; 

-endi. 

rSg 

-grS; 

-ens; 

-endi. 

aud 

-irS; 

-iens; 

-iendi. 

Yerbs  in  io  of  Oonj.  Ill,  have  certain  endings  of  Conj.  TV-    See  213. 
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VERBS. 


VERBAL    IN^FLECTIONS. 

PRESENT    SYSTEM, 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

I^'DICATIVE     :Mood. 

Present. 


am  -or, 
mon  -eor 
reg     -or. 


aud    -ior. 


am  -abar, 
mon  -ebar, 
reg  -ebar, 
aud 


-ansorare,  -atur;  -amiir, 

-eris  or  ere,  -etur ;  -emiir, 

-ens  or  ere,  -itur ;  -imur, 

-iris  or  ire,  -itur ;  -imur. 

Imperfect. 

-abaris  or  abare,     -abatur;  -abamur, 

-ebaris  or  ebare,      -ebatur ;  -ebamur, 

.    -ebaris  or  ebare,      -ebatur ;  -ebamur, 

■iebar,  -iebaris  or  iebare,    -iebatur  ;  -iebamur, 

Future. 


-amini, 
-emini, 
-imini, 
-imlni. 


-antur. 
-entur. 
-mitur. 
-iuntur. 


-abamini,  -abantur. 
-ebamini,  -ebantur. 
-ebamini,  -ebantur. 
-iebamini,  -iebantur. 


am    -abor, 
mon  -ebor, 
reg    -ar, 
aud    -iar. 


-aberis  or  abere, 
-eberis  or  ebere, 
-eris  or  ere, 
-ieris  or  iere. 


-abitur ; 
-ebitur ; 
-etur ; 
-ietur ; 


-abimiir, 
-ebimur, 
-emur, 
-iemur, 


-ab'imini, 
-ebimini, 
-emini, 
-iemini, 


-abuntiir. 
-ebuntiir. 
-entur. 
-ientur. 


Subjunctive. 

Present. 


am 

-er. 

-eris  or  ere. 

-etur ; 

-emiir. 

-emini. 

-entur. 

mon 

-ear, 

-earis  or  eare. 

-eatur ; 

-eamiir, 

-eamini, 

-eantur. 

reg 

aud 

-ar, 

-aris  or  are. 

-atur ; 

-amur, 

-amini. 

-antur. 

-iar. 

-iaris  or  iare, 

-iatur; 

-iamur, 

-iamini, 

-iantur. 

Imperfect 

am 

-arer. 

-areris  or  arere. 

-aretur ; 

-aremiir. 

-aremini. 

-arentiir. 

mon 
aud 

-erer. 

-ereris  or  erere. 

-eretur ; 

-eremiir, 

-eremini, 

-erentur. 

-erer, 

-ereris  or  erere. 

-eretur ; 

-eremur. 

-eremini, 

-erentur. 

-irer, 

-ireris  or  irere, 

-iretur ; 

-iremur. 

-iremini, 

-irentur. 

I  :m:  P  E  R  A  T  I  V  E  . 


Present. 


Future. 


SING. 

am    -are. 


mon 

rgg 

aud 


-er6, 
-ere, 
-ire. 


PLUR. 

-amini ; 
-emini; 
-imini; 
-imini ; 


PrES.    LsJj'LNlTlVE. 


am 
mon 
r6g 
aud 


-an; 
-eri; 

-i; 

-iri ; 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

-ator,     -ator 
-etor,     -etor 
-Itor,      -itor 
-itor,      -itor ; 

-antor. 

-entor. 

-untor. 

-iuntor. 

FUT. 

Participle. 

-andiis. 
-endus. 
-endus. 
-iendiis. 
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VERBS. 


amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 

amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 

amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 


amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 

Smav 

monu 

rex 

audiv 

amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 


TABLE    OF 
PERFECT    SYSTEM. 

ACTIVE   VOICE. 

Indicative    Mood. 

Perfect. 


-isti, 


-imus,  -istis,        -erunt,  -ere. 


-it; 

Pluperfect. 
-eram,     -erSs,         -erat;        -gramus,       -Sratis,      -erant. 
Future  Perfect. 

-erit;         -erimus,        -eritis,      -erint. 


•ero, 


-eris. 


Subjunctive 

Perfect. 


-erim,      -eris, 


-eritis,       -erint. 


-grit ;         -erimus, 
Pluperfect. 
-issem,     -isses,  -isset;        -issgmus,     -issStis,      -issent. 

IxriNiTivE  Perfect. 
-isse. 


Supine    System 
Infinitive  Put.  Part.  Put. 

am  at 
monlt 
rect 
audit 


-uru3  esse. 


-Qrus. 


Supine. 
-um,  -u. 


VEKBS. 
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VERBAL    IXFLECTIONS. 

SUPINE    SYSTEM. 

PASSIVE   VOICE. 

Indicative   Mood. 


amat  -iis  i 
monlt  -u3 
rect  -us 
audit    -us 


amat  -us 
morut  -us 
rect  -us 
audit    -iia 

amat  -iis 
monlt  -us 
rect  -us 
audit   -us 


monlt  -us     w  y 
rect     -us     ^^^ 


Perfect. 
sum,         es,  est;  siimus,  estis,         sunt. 

Pluperfect. 
eram,        eras,      erat;        eramus,        eratis,        erant. 
Future  Perfect. 
eris,  erit ; 


erimus,        eritis,        erunt. 


amat  -us 
monit  -us 
rect  -us 
audit   -us 


amat    -us 


Subjunctive. 
Perfect. 

sis,  sit ;  simus, 

Pluperfect. 


sitis, 


sint. 


monit  -us  ,.  .  ^,  •     „ 

rect     -us     ^ssem,      esses,      esset;        essgmus,      essetis,      essent. 

audit    -us 

Infixitite  Perfect. 


amat  -us 
monit  -us 
rect  -us 
audit    -us 


esse. 


Infinitive  Fut. 


Part.  Perf. 


amat 
monit 
rect 
audit 


-urn  iri. 


1  In  the  iilural,  -us  becomes  -i:  -i  sumii'S,  etc. 
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COilPAEATIVE  VIEW   OF   COXJUGATIONS. 


COMPARATIYE  YIEW  OE  THE  EOUE  CONJUGATIONS. 


243.  The  Four  Conjugations,  it  will  be  seen  from  this  table, 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  formation  of  the  FrincijKil  Farts 
and  in  the  endings  of  the  Present  System. 

244.  But  by  a  close  analysis  it  -will  be  found 

1.  That  even  these  differences  in  a  great  measure  disappear, 
and  that  the  four  conjugations  become  only  varieties  of  one  gen- 
eral system  of  conjugation. 

2.  That  these  varieties  have  been  produced  by  the  union  of 
different  final  letters  in  the  various  stems  with  one  general  system 
of  endings. 

245.  According  to  this  analysis 

1.  The  stems  in  the  four  conjugations  end  in  the  following 
letters : 

I.  II.  IIL 

a,  e,  consonant  or  i 

2.  The  general  endings  are 

1)  For  Frincipal  Farts  : 

o,  ere,  si  (i),  vi, 

2)  For  Other  Farts : — the  endings  given  above  for  the  third 
conjugation,  but  in  the  Future,  lo  and  hor  are  regular  endings  as 
well  as  am  and  «r,  and  in  the  Infinitive  Passive,  eri  as  well  as  i. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  these  endings  unite  with  the  differ- 
ent stems  may  be  seen  in  the  following 


IV. 
i. 


turn. 


COMPARATIYE  YIEW  OF  COXJUGATIOXS. 


II. 

III. 
lY 


\i 


ma-o 
Amo,'^ 

Monc-o 
Moneo, 

Rcg-o 
Rego, 
Audi-o 
Audio, 


PEIXCIPAL    PAETS. 


ama-ere 
amare. 


mone-ere 
monere, 

reg-ere 
regere, 
audi-ere 
audire, 


am^-vi 

ama-tum 

amavi, 

amatum. 

mone-vi 

w  one-turn^ 

mon-vi 

mon-tum 

monui, 

monitum.  * 

reg-si 

reg-tum 

rexi, 

rectum. 

audi-vi 

audl-tum 

audlvi, 

auditum. 

1  Earely  o. 

2  By  contraction  :  ama-o  =  amo. 

9  Like  deleo,  dclere,  delevi,  deletum.    Sec  240.  II. 
*  For  changes  see  247. 1. 
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PRESENT  SYSTEM.—^c^u'e  Voice.' 


Indicative 


Peesent. 

L 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

ama-o 
amo 

mone-o 
moneo 

reg-o 
rego 

audi-o 
audio 

ama-is 
am  a  3 

mone-is 
mones 

reg-is 
regis 

avdi-is 
audis 

ama-it 
amat 

mone-it 
monet 

reg-it 
regit 

audi-it 
audit 

ama-imus 
amamus 

mone-imus 
monemus 

reg-imus 
regimus 

audi-Xyntis 
audimus 

ama-itis 
amatis 

mone-Xtis 
monetis 

reg-itis 
regitis 

audi-itis 
auditis 

ama-unt 
amant. 

mone-unt 
monent. 

Imperfi 

reg-unt 

regunt 

:CT. 

audi-u7it 
audiunt. 

ama-ebam 
amabam. 

mone-eham 
monebam. 

reg-eham 
regebam. 

audi-ebam 
audiebam. 

FUTUR 

E. 

ama-eho 

amabo. 

mone-eho 
monebo. 

reg-am 
regam. 

avdi-am 
audiam. 

ama-am 
amem.'* 


ama-erem 
amarem 


Q    (  ama-e 
^'  \  ama 
p   j  ama-ite 
(  a  mate. 


Subjunctive, 
Present, 


monc-am 
moneam. 


reg-am 
regam. 


Imperfecjt. 


mone-crem 
monerem. 


rcg-erem 
regercm. 


Impe  R  ATI  VE. 
Present. 


mone-e 
mone 
mone-Xte 
monete. 


reg-e 
rege 
reg-Xte 
regite. 


audi-am 
audiam. 


audi-ercm 
audirem. 


au(U-e 
audi 

audi-ite 
audita. 


*  The  Passive  has  the  same  changes  as  the  Active :  ama-or 
■■  amdris  ;  mone-erU  =  monlris ;  audi-iris  =  and  iris,  etc. 
'  A  changed  to  e,  so  throughout ;  ama-as  =  ames,  etc 


amor  ;  ama-^ris 
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Future. 


o     (  ama-ito 
^'    I  amato 

mone-lto 
moneto 

reg-ito 
reglto 

audi-lto 
audito 

q      (  ama-Uo 
(  amato 

mone-ito 
moneto 

reg-  ito 
regito 

audl-lto 
audito 

p    j  ama-itote 
'  \  amatote 

mone-^tote 
monetote 

rcg-itOte 
regitote 

audi-itote 
auditote 

p    j  ama-wito 
'   {  amaiito. 

mone-iinto 
mcnento. 

reg-unto 
regunto. 

audl-unto 
audiunto. 

IXFINITIVE. 

Present. 

ama-cre 
amare. 

moiu-ere 
monere. 

reg-^re 
regere. 

audi-ere 
audire. 

Peesent    Participle 

. 

ama-ens 
amans. 

mone-ens 
monens. 

reg-ens 
regens. 

audi-cns 
audiens. 

Geeund. 

ama-cndi 
amandi. 

monc-endi 
monendi. 

reg-cndi 
regendi. 

audi-endi 
audiendi. 

FORMATION  OF  PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

246.  The  general  rule  for  obtaming  these  forms  has 
already  been  given  (240),  but  as  tbey  are  the  basis  of  all 
verbal  inflections,  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  is  desir- 
able.    We  notice 

I.  Hegular  Formations. 

II,  Irregular  Formations. 

I.  Regular  Formations. 

247.  The  Principal  Parts  of  verbs  in  the  four  conjuga- 
tions are  formed  with  the  following  endings :  ^ 

I.     o,  are,  uvi,  atum. 

I  few  verbs : 

ere,  evi,  etiim. 

.  ^.  j/t  most  verbs: 
[eo,  ere,  ui,  itum. 

f  I.  In  consonant  stems : 


^7 

f  1.  In  a, 
I  2.  In  m> 


III. 


0,  ere, 

2.  In  vowel  stems , 
o,  ere. 


SI, 


IV.     io, 


turn. 

turn, 
itum. 


*  For  examples,  see  240. 
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1.  The  ExDiKGS  ui  and  Uum  are  only  shortened  forms  oi-evi  and  etum: 
thus  the  full  forms  in  moneo  would  be,  monevi,  monltum  ;  by  dropping  e,  we 
have  monvi^  montum  ;  but  to  facilitate  pronunciation,  the  consonant  v  after 
n  is  changed  into  its  corresponding  vowel  u ;  monui  (for  monvi),  and  the 
two  successive  consonants  in  montum  are  separated  by  a  short  i  ;  monitum 
(for  montum). 

2.  Analysis  of  Ekdings. — If  we  analyze  the  endings  of  the  Perfect,  we 
shall  find  that  the  final  i  is  the  ending  of  the  first  person,  the  preceding  v  the 
tense-sign  of  the  Perfect,  and  the  preceding  vowel  the  characteristic  of  the 
conjugation.  In  the  ending  si,  s  is  the  tense-sign,  while  in  the  ending  i  the 
tense-sign  is  wanting. 

3.  The  ScpixE  Exdixg  is  properly  turn  (245. 2),  as  the  preceding  vowels, 
d,  e,  and  i,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  conjugation,  and  i  in  Conj.III.is  the 
connecting  vowel.  Practically,  however,  it  is  more  convenient  and  simple  to 
treat  these  vowels  as  a  part  of  the  endings. 

JEi(phonic  Changes  in  the  Regular  Formation. 

248.  Before  si  and  turn  in  the  Principal  Parts  of  the 
Third  Conjugation,  certain  euphonic  changes  take  place. 

I.    BeFOEE  si   OF  THE  PERFECT. 

1.  A  k-sound  (c,  </,  qxC)  or  h  ^  generally  ^  unites  with  the  s  and  forms 
X : '  daco^  duxi  (ducsi) ;  rego,  rexi  (regsi) ;  coquo,  coxi  (coqusi) ;  traho^ 
traxi  (trahsi). 

2.  A  t-sound  (c?,  t)  is  generally  dropped :  *  claudo,  clausi  (claudsi) ; 
mitto^  misi  (mittsi). 

3.  B  is  changed  to  p :  scribo,  scripsi  (scribsi). 

4.  M  is  sometimes  assimilated  and  sometimes  strengthened  with  p : 
premo,  prcssi  (premsi) ;  sumo,  sumpsi  (sumsi). 

5.  R  is  sometimes  assimilated:  gero,  gcssi  (gersi). 

n.  Before  turn  of  the  Supixe. 

1.  A  k-sound  (c,  g,  qu)  or  h^  becomes  c\  rego,  rectum  (regtum) ; 
cbquo,  coctum  (coqutum)  ;  traho,  tr actum  (trahtum). 

2.  B  becomes ;?,  as  in  the  perfect :  scrlbo,  scriptum  (seribtum). 

3.  M  is  strengthened  with  p :  '  sumo,  sumptum  (sumtum). 

4.  N  is  often  dropped  :  vinco,  victum  (vinctum).  See  242.  253.  2. 

5.  R  sometimes  becomes  s :  gero,  gestum  (gertum). 

^  Sometimes  also  gu  or  v:  exMinguo,  ex&tinxi;  tivo,  rixi. 

2  But  is  sometimes  dropped  :  mergo,  mersi  (for  mergsi,  mervf) :  parco,  parsi. 

'  Fluo,  fluxi,  and  struo,  struxi,  form  tlieir  perfects  in  xi  as  if  from  a  stem  in  a 
k'SOimd. 

*  Sometimes  assimilated  :  cede,  cessi  (cedsi). 

^  Sometimes  also  gu  or  v :  eastinguo,  exstinctum ;  vivo,  rtctum.    But  v  is  often 
changed  into  its  corresponding  vowel  ti :  solvo,  solutum  (solvtum). 

«  But  dropped  in  rumpo,  ruptum  (rnmptum). 
5* 
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II.   Irregular  Formations. 

Z  Present  Indicative. 

249.  A  few  verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation  form  the 
Present  Indicative  in  io,  ior,  hke  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
jugation.    These  are 

1.  The  following  -with  their  compounds : 

Cupio,  to  take  ;  cupio^  to  desire ;  /acio,  to  make ;  fodio^  to  dig ; 
fugiOf  to  flee  ;  jacio,  to  throw ;  pario,  to  bear ;  *  qudtio,  to  shake  ;  rapio, 
to  seize ;  sapio^  to  be  wise. 

2.  The  compounds  of  the  obsolete  liido,  to  entice,  and  specio^  to  look ; 
ailicioy  elicio^  illicio,  pellicio,  etc. ;  aspicio,  conspicio,  etc. 

3.  The  Deponent  Verbs :  grSdior,  to  go ;  morior^  to  die ;  patior,  to 
suffer. 

II.  Present  Infinitive. 

250.  Do^  dare,  to  give,  is  irregular  in  having  are,  in- 
stead of  are. 

III.  Perfect  Indicative  Active. 

25 1 .  The  Perfect  presents  three  distinct  Irregularities. 

252.  First  Irregularity. — Formation  after  the  Analogy 
of  other  conjur/atlons. — A  few  verbs  in  each  conjugation 
form  the  Perfect  according  to  the  analogy  of  one  or  more 
of  the  other  conjugations  : 

sonui  (2d),  to  sound. 

auxi  {augd^  3d),  to  increase. 
petlvi  (4th),  to  seel\ 

vinxi  {tincsi^  3d),  to  Mnd. 

1.  ExPLAXATiox. — Sono,  it  will  be  observed,  though  a  verb  of  the  first 
coujugation,  forms  its  perfect  in  ui,  after  the  analogy  of  the  second ;  avgeo^ 
of  the  second,  forms  its  perfect  in  si  (xi  =  gsi)  after  the  analogy  of  the  third ; 
peio,  of  the  third,  follows  the  analogy  of  the  fourth,  and  vincio,  of  the  fourth, 
the  analogy  of  the  third.  Strictly  speaking,  such  verbs  are  partly  of  one 
conjugation  and  partly  of  another,  but  they  are  generally  classed  with  the 
conjugation  to  which  the  infinitive  belongs. 

2.  In  the  First  Coxjcgatiok,  a  few  verbs  ^  follow  the  analogy  of  the 
Second  :  domo,  domdre,  domui,  to  tame. 

3.  In  the  Second,  a  few  =  follow  the  analogy  of  the  Third  :  augeo,  augdre, 
auxi  {augsi)y  to  increase. 

*  Compounds  are  of  the  fourth  conjugation, 

2  For  lists,  see  under  Classification  of  Verbs,  261,  sqq. 


Sono, 

sonare. 

Angeo, 

augere. 

Peto, 

petere. 

Vincio, 

vincire. 
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4.  In  the  Third,  a  few  follow  the  analogy  of  the  First,  Second,  or  Fourth  : 
sternOy  sUrmre,  strdvi  (1),  to  strew ;  frhno,  frerriere,  fremui  (2),  to  rage ;  pUo, 
petere,  petit i  (4),  to  seek. 

5.  In  the  Fourth,  a  few  follow  the  analogy  of  the  Second  or  Third  : 
aperio,  aperlre,  aperui  (2),  to  open ;  vincio,  tincire,  vinxi  (3),  to  bmd. 

253.  Second  Irregiilarity.— ASVe?7^-^•o^ce^  lengthenefL—K 
few  verbs  in  each  conjugation  form  the  Perfect  in  i,  but 
lengthen  the  stem-vowel : 

Juvo,  juvare,  juvi,  to  assist. 

Video,  videre,  vidi,  to  see. 

Edo,  edere,  edi,  to  eat. 

Yenio,  venire,  veni,  to  come. 

1.  Towel  Changed.— The  stem-vowels  a  and  (in  compounds)  i  often 
become  e:  f ado,  feci,  to  make  ;  e;fficio,  effect,  to  efiect. 

2.  J/  OR  N  Dropped.— The  Present  Stem  in  a  few  of  these  verbs  is 
strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  J/" or  iV',  which  disappears  in  the  Perfect : 
rumpo,  rupi  (rumpi),  to  break ;  tinco,  tiH  (vinci),  to  conquer.     See  242. 1. 

254.  Third  Irregularity. — Beduplication. — A  few  verbs 
of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  conjugations  form  the  Per- 
fect in  i,  but  reduphcate  the  stem  : 

Do,  dure,  dedi,  to  give. 

!Mordeo,  mordere,  momordi,        to  lite. 

Curro,  currere,  cucurri,  to  run. 

1.  The  Eeduplicatiox  consists  of  the  initial  consonant  (or  consonants) 
of  the  stem  with  the  following  vowel,  or  with  e, — generally  with  the  follow- 
ing vowel,  if  that  vowel  is  e,  i,  o,  or  u,  otherwise  with  e;  see  examples  above. 

2.  Towel  Changed. — The  stem-vowel  is  often  changed :  cado,  cecidi  (for 
cecadi),  to  fall. 

3.  iV^  Dropped. — iVis  sometimes  dropped,  because  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  Terb  Stem,  but  has  been  inserted  in  the  Present :  tundo,  tutudi, 
to  beat. 

4.  Reduplication  with  Sp  oe  St. — In  verbs  beginning  with  sp  or  st^ 
the  reduplication  retains  both  consonants,  but  the  stem  drops  the  s :  spondee, 
spopondi  (for  spospondi),  to  promise;  sto,  steti  (for  st-esti),  to  stand. 

5.  In  Compounds  the  reduplication  is  generally  dropped,  but  it  is  retain- 
ed in  the  compounds  of  do,  to  give ;  sto,  to  stand ;  disco,  to  learn  ;  posco,  to 
demand  ;  and  sometimes  in  the  compounds  of  curro,  to  run  ;  re-spondeo,  re- 
spondi  (redup.  dropped),  to  answer ;  circum-do,  circum-dMi  (redup.  retain- 
ed) ;  circum-sto,  circum-stiti,  to  encircle.  The  compounds  of  do  which  are 
of  the  third  conjugation  change  e  of  the  reduplication  into  i:  ad-do,  O'l- 
didi  (for  ad-dedi),  to  add. 

IV.  jSiqn?ie. 

255.  The  Supine  presents  two  principal  Irregularities. 

256.  First  Irregularity. — Formation  after  the  Analo- 
gy of  other  conjugations. — ^A  few  verbs  in  each  conjugation 
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form  the  Supine  according  to  the  analogy  of  one  or  more 
of  the  other  conjugations  : 

Sono,         sonare,        sonui,         somtum  (2d),         to  sound. 

Augeo,      augere,        auxi,  auctum  (3d),  to  increase. 

Peto,         petere,         petivi,        petitum  (4th),       to  seel\ 

Vincio,      vincire,        yinxi,         vinctmn  (3d),        to  Und. 

1.  In  the  First  Coxjugatiox,  a  few  verbs  i  follow  the  analogy  of  the 
Secokd  or  Third  :  donio,  domdre,  domui,  domitum  (2d),  to  tame ;  seco,  secdrey 
secui  (2d),  sedum  (3d),  to  cut. 

2.  In  the  Second,  a  few  follow  the  analogy  of  the  Third  :  augeo,  augere, 
auxi,  auctum,  to  increase. 

3.  In  the  Third,  a  few  follow  the  analogy  of  the  Secoxd  or  Fourth  : 
fremo,  fremere,  fremui,  fixmitum  (2d),  to  rage;  cupio,  cupere,  cupivi,  eupl- 
tum  (4th),  to  desire. 

4.  In  the  Fourth,  a  few  follow  the  analogy  of  the  Third  :  'venio,  venire, 
xeni,  'ventum,  to  come. 

257.  Second  Irregularity. — Ending  Sum. — Some  verbs 
of  the  Second  conjugation,  many  in  the  Third,  and  a  very 
few  in  the  Fourth  form  the  Supine  in  sum  : 

Maneo,      manere,      mansi,        mansum,  to  remain. 

Clauda,      claudere,     clausi,        clausum,  to  close. 


Sentio,       sentire,        sensi. 


sensum. 


to  perceive. 


1.  EupHOXic  Changes  are  the  same  in  supines  in  sum  as  in  perfects  in  si 
(248.  I.) :  claudOy  clausi,  clausum  (24S.  I.  2) ;  merge,  m^rsi,  mersum  (248.  I. 
1),  to  merge ;  Jlecto,  fiexi  (for  jiecsi,  for  Jlectsi,  248.  I.  1  and  2),  flexum  (for 
Jlecsum,  for  Jltctsum,  248.  I.  1  and  2),  to  turn. 

2.  In  the  Fourth  Conjugation,  only  raucio,  to  be  hoarse,  and  sentio,  to 
perceive,  with  its  compounds,  have  sum. 

258.  The  several  modes  above  described  for  the  forma^ 
tiou  of  the  Perfect  and  Supine  may  be  presented  for  con- 
venience of  reference  in  the  followiu<i:  table  : 


FOEMATIOX  OF  TEE  PERFECT  AND  SUPIXE. 

I.    PePvFECT. 

1.    EEGTJLAE   PERFECT. 


CODJ.  I 

avi. 


analogy  of 
Conj.  II. 


Conj.  II. 
evi. 
ui. 


Conj.  III. 
si. 
i. 


2.    IRREGULAR   PERFECT. 

I^irst  Irregular  it g. 
analogv  of       I        analogy  of 


Conj.  III. 


Conj.  I.,  II.  or  IV 


Conj.  IV. 
ivi. 


analogv  of 
Conj.  II.  or  ni. 


1  For  lists,  see  under  Classification  of  Ferfifi,  261,  sqq. 


PEEFECr   AXD    SUPIXE. 
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Gonj.  L 
stem-vowel 
lengthened. 


reduplication. 


Second  Irregularity. 

Conj.  IL  Conj.  III. 

stem-vowel  stem-vowel 

lengthened.  lengthened  (and 

often  changed). 

Third  Irregularity, 

reduplication.     |     reduplication. 

IL  SupixE. 

1.    KEGULAR    SUPIXE. 


Conj.  IV. 
stem-vowel 
lengthened. 


atum. 


analogy  of 

Conj.  n.  or  m. 


etmn. 
itum. 


turn. 


2.   lEKEGULAPw    SUPIXE. 

First  Irregularity. 

analogv  of       I       analogy  of 
Conj.   ni.       I   Conj.  H.  or  IV. 

Second  Irregularity. 
sum.  I  sum. 


itum. 


analogv  of 

Conj.  in. 


PEIXCIPx^L  PAETS  IX  COMPOUND  VERBS. 

259.  I.  Compound  verbs  generally  form  their  i^rincipal 
parts  like  simple  verbs  : 

Moneo,  monere,  monui,  monitum,  to  advise. 

Ad-moneo,       admonere,         admoniff,         admonitum,         to  admojiisk. 

260.  n.  But  compounds  of  verbs  with  dissyllabic  su- 
pines generally  change  the  stem-vowel  in  forming  the  prin- 
cipal parts : 

1.  W/ie?i  the  Present  of  the  compound  has  i  for  e  of 
the  simple  verb : 

1)  The  Perfect  and  Supine  generally  resume  the  e  : 
Rego,  regere,  rexi,  rectum,  to  rule. 
Di-rigo,            dirigere,            direxi,              directum,           to  direct. 

2)  But  sometimes  only  the  Supine  resumes  the  e  : 
Teneo,  tenere,  tenui,  tentum,  to  hold. 
De-tineo,         detinere,            detinui,             detentum,  to  detain. 

2.  Whoi  the  Present  of  the  compound  has  i  for  a  of 
the  simple  verb : 

1)  The  Perfect   generally  resumes  the  vowel  of  the 
simple  perfect  and  the  supine  takes  e   sometimes  a; 
Capio,  capere,  cepi,  captum,  to  fake. 

Ac-cipio,  accipere,  accepi,  acceptum,  to  accept. 
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to  seize, 

to  tear  asunder. 


2)  But  sometimes  the  Perfect  retains  i  and  the  Supine 
takes  e : 

Rapio,  rapere,  rapui,_  raptum, 

Di-ripio,  diripere,  diripui,  direptum, 

For  Reduplication  in  compounds,  see  254.  5 ;  other  peculiarities  of 
compounds  will  be  noticed  under  the  separate  conjugations. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS 

According  to  the  Perfect-Formatioii,' 

FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

Class  I.    Regular  Fokmatiox. 

261.  Principal  Parts  in :  o,  are,  avi,  atum. 

These  endings  belong  to  most  verbs  of  this  conjugation:  the 


following  are  examples : 


Amo, 

Curo, 

Dono, 

Habito, 

Honoro, 

Libero, 

NOmino, 

Pugno, 

Spero, 

Voco. 


amarc, 

curare, 

donare, 

habitare, 

honorare, 

liberare, 

nomiiiare, 

pugnare,' 

sperare, 

vocaro. 


curavi, 

donavi, 

habitavi, 

honoravi, 

liberavi, 

noniinavi, 

pugnavi, 

speravi, 

vocavi, 


amatum, 

curatuni,      ' 

donatum, 

habitatura, 

honoratvun, 

liberatum, 

nominatum, 

pugnatum, 

speratum, 

vocatum, 


to  love, 
to  care  for. 
to  bestow, 
to  dwell, 
to  honor, 
to  free, 
to  name, 
tofght. 
to  hope, 
to  call. 


Class  II.    lr.ui,Gm.^nFoK.LXTio^ --Three  Irregidarities. 

262.  Fii'st  Irregularity.-P6>/ec«  (and  generally  Su- 
pine) after  the  Analogy  of  the  Second  Conjugation 

Principal  Parts  in:  o,  are,  ui,  itum  {generally). 

Crepo,  crepare,  crepui,  crepitum,  to  creak. 

Increpo,  are,  ui  {avi),  ^^m,  {dtum)\  discrepo,  are,  ui  (avi)        • 

Cubo,  cubare,  cubui,  cubTtum,  \'Zne''' 

Domo,  domare,  domui,  domitum,  tota^ne. 

Eneco,  enecare,  enecui,  enectum,  to  UU. 

iThePerfect-Formati^s  selected  as  the  special  basis  of  this  ^^^^fi^^^^^'^^" 
eanse  the  irregularities  of  the  other  principal  parts  are  less  important  and  can  be 
readily  associated  with  this  formation.  ,       x,  „„„ 

i  The  lists  contain  all  the  simple  verbs  which  belong  to  this  class  and  such  com- 
pounds as  deviate  in  any  important  particular  from  their  simple  verbs 

3  Compounds  which  insert  m,  as  a<:cumho,  etc.,  are  of  Conj-  IH^  See  2T6.  ll^i^ 

4  The  simple  nice  is  regular,  and  even  in  the  compound  the  forms  in  aw  and 
atum  occur. 


FIEST   COXJUGATIOX.  Ill 

Frico,  fricare,  fricui,  j  f|!|J^^^  to  ruh. 

Mico,  micare,  micui,  to  glitter. 

Dimtco,  are,  dvi  (ui),  dtum;  emico,  are,  ui,  dtuni. 

PUco,  pU*e.  iP'S.         |Pl;j«-.  tofoia. 

DupRcQ,  multiplico,  replico,  and  supplico  are  regular:  are,  dvi,  dtum. 
Seco,  secare,  secui,  sectum,  to  cut. 

Participle,  secaturus. 
Sono,  eonare,  sonui,  sonitum,  to  sound. 

Participle,  sonaturus.    Most  compounds  -want  Sap.    Ileavno  has  Pcrf.  reso- 
nd/ti. 
Tono,  tonare,  tonui,  (tonitum),  to  thunder. 

Veto,  vetare,  vetui,  vetitum,  toforhid. 

1.  Poto,  dre,  dvi,  dtum,  to  drink,  has  nho  potum  in  the  supine. 

2.  The  Passive  Participles  coendtm  and  jurdtm  {coeno,  to  dine,  and  jdro,  t« 
swear)  are  active  in  signification,  having  dined,  etc.  Potus,  from  polo,  is  also  some- 
time active. 

263.  Second  Irregularity. — Perfect  lengthens  Stern- 
Voicel. 

Principal  Parts  in :  o,  are,  i,  tTun. 

Jlito,  juvare,  juvi,  jutum,  to  assist. 

Tartidple  juvatHnis,  but  in  compounds  jutilrus  is  also  used. 

(  lautum, 
Lavo,  larare,  lavi,  -|  lotum,  to  wash. 

(  lavatum, 

In  poetry  this  is  sometimes  of  Conj.  III. :  Idvo,  lavere,  Idvi,  etc. 

264.  Third  Irregularity.— Pe?/tei5  Bedujylicated, 

Principal  Parts  in :  o,  are,  i,  turn. 

Do,  dare,  dedi,  datum,  to  give. 

Sto,  stare,  steti,  statum,  to  stand. 

1.  In  do  the  characl eristic  is  short  bv  exception :  ddbam,  ddJ)o,  ddrem,  etc. 
Four  compounds  of  do.  cireumdo,  pessuTTtdo,  satisdo  and  venumdo,  are  conjugated 
like  the  simple  verb ;  the  rest  are  dissyllabic  and  of  the  third  Conj.  (250). 

2.  Compounds  of  sto  are  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb,  if  the  first  part  is  a 
dissyllable,  otherwise  they  take  stlti  for  st&,i :  adsto,  adstdre,  adstUi,  adeidtum. 
JHsto  wants  Perf.  and  Sup. 

265.  Depoxext  Yekbs. 

In  this  conjugation  deponent  verbs  are  entirely  regular. 
Thus, 

Conor,  conari,  conatus  sum,  to  endeavor. 

Hortor,  hortari,  hortatus  sum,  to  exhort. 

Miror,  minlri,  miratus  sum,  to  admire. 
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SECOXD  COXJUGATIOX. 

Class  I.    Regulak  Fokmatiox. 

[     I.  eo,  ere,  evi,  etum.* 
266.  Principal  Parts  m:<    U.  eo,  ere,  ui,    itum. 

(  ni.  eo,  ere,  ui,    turn  or  sum, 
I,    eo,         ere,  evi,         etum. 

These  endings  belong  to  the  following  verbs : 
Compleo,       complere,         complevi,        completum,       to  Jill. 

So  other  compounds  otpleo;  as  expleo,  impleo. 
Deleo,  delere,  delevi,  deletum,  to  destroy, 

Fleo,  flere,  flevi,  fletum,  to  tcccp. 

Xeo,  nere,  nevi,  netum,  to  spi?i. 

1,  Abdleo,  dboUre,  dbolevi,  ahoritum,  to  destroy,  is  compounded  of  ab  and  oleo 
(not  used).  The  other  compounds  of  oleo  generally  end  in  esco,  and  are  of  the  third 
conjugation.    See  aboleseo,  276.  II.  1. 

2.  Vieo,  tiere,  viitujn,  to  weave,  bend,  is  rare,  except  in  the  part'ciple  viUus. 

n.    eo,         ere,         ui,         itum. 

These  endings  belong  to  most  verbs  of  this  conjugation.  The 
following  are  examples : 


Careo, 

carere, 

carui, 

caritum, 

to  be  withofit 

Debeo, 

debC-re, 

debui, 

debitum, 

to  oicc. 

Habeo, 

habere, 

habui, 

habitum, 

to  have. 

Moneo, 

mouere, 

monui, 

monitum, 

to  advise. 

Xoceo, 

nocere, 

nocui, 

nocitum, 

to  hurt. 

Pareo, 

parere, 

parui, 

paritum, 

to  obey. 

Placco, 

placere, 

placui, 

placitum 

to  please. 

Taceo, 

tacere, 

tacui, 

taciturn, 

to  be  silent. 

HI.    eo, 


turn  or  sum. 


ere,        ui, 

These  endings,  slightly  irregular  in  the  Supine,  belong  to  the 
following  verbs : 

Censeo,  censure,  censui,  censum,  to  think. 

Perf.  Part  cerisus  and  ceimtus.—Percenseo  wants  Sup. ;  rt^enseo  has  re<:en' 
sum  and  reccnslium. 
Doceo,  docere,  docui,  doctum,  to  teach. 

Misceo,  miscere,  miscui,      \  ™J*^^™»  f^  ^i^. 

'       (  mixtum, 
Teneo,  tenere,  tenui,  tentum,  to  hold. 

Dei'ineo,  ere,  ui^  detentiim  ;  so  oltlneo  and  retln^o  ;  other  compounds  seldom 
have  Sup.  . 

Torreo,  torrere,  torrui,  tostum,  to  roast. 

^  We  class  eti  and  etum,  though  belonging  to  but  few  verbs,  with  tho  regular 
formations,  because  they  are  the  full  and  original  forms  from  which  the  more  common 
ui  and  ituni  are  derived.    See  2i7. 1. 
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267.   Supine  Wanting. — Many  verbs,  regular  in  the  Perfect,  -n-ant 
the  Supme :  the  following  are  the  most  important : 


Aceo,  to  he  sour. 
Calleo,  to  be  skilled. 
Candeo,  to  shine. 
Egeo,  to  zoant. 
Emineo,  to  stand  fortli. 
Floreo,  to  hloom. 
Frondeo,  to  bear  leaves. 
Horrco,  to  shudder. 
Lateo,  to  be  hid. 


Madeo,  to  be  wet. 
Jsiteo,  to  shine. 
Oleo,  to  smell. 
Palleo,  to  be  pale. 
Pateo,  to  be  open. 
Kigeo,  to  be  stiff. 
Rubeo,  to  be  red. 
Sileo,  to  be  silent. 
Sorbeo,  to  swallow. 


Sordeo,  to  be  sordid. 
Splendeo,  to  shine. 
Studeo,  to  study. 
Stupeo,  to  be  amazed 
Timeo,  to  fear. 
Torpeo,  to  be  torpid. 
Tumeo,  to  sivell. 
Yigeo,  to  ilouHsh. 
Vireo,  to  be  green. 


268,  Perfect  and  Supine  "Wanting. — Some  verbs,  derived  most- 
ly from  adjectives,  want  both  Perfect  and  Supine :  the  following  are  the 
most  important : 


Albeo,  to  be  white. 
Aveo,  to  covet, 
Calveo,  to  be  bald. 
Caneo,  to  be  gray. 
Flaveo,  to  be  yellow. 
Foeteo,  to  be  fetid. 


Hebeo,  to  be  blunt. 
Humeo,  to  be  moist. 
Imminco,  to  threaten. 
Lacteo,  to  such. 
Liveo,  to  be  livid. 
Maereo,  to  be  sad. 


Polleo,  to  be  powerful. 
Renideo,  to  shine. 
Scateo,  to  gush  forth. 
Squaleo,  to  be  filthy. 
Yegeo,  to  be  lively. 


Class  II.    Ieeegular  Formation. — Three  Irregularities. 

269.  First  Irregularity.— Perfeci^  in  si  (rarely  i)  after 
the  Analogy  of  the  Third  Conjugation : 


Frinc 

ipal  rarts  m 

:  eo,  ere,  i 

31   (i),   tUE 

a  or  sum. 

Algeo, 

algere. 

alsi, 

to  be  cold. 

Ardeo, 

ardere. 

arsi, 

arsum. 

to  burn. 

Augeo, 

augere. 

auxi  (fjsi), 

auctum, 

to  increase. 

Conniveo, 

cormlvere. 

conni^i, 
connixi, 

to  wink  at. 

Ferveo, 

fervere. 

fervi, 
ferbui, 
frixi  (rare). 

to  boil. 

Frigeo, 

frigere, 

to  be  cold. 

Fulgeo, 

fulgere. 

fulsi. 

to  shine. 

Poetic 

fulgo,  fulgire,  etc. 

Haereo, 

haerere, 

haesi, 

haesum. 

to  stick. 

Indulgeo, 

indulgere, 

indulsi. 

indultum, 

to  indulge. 

Jubeo, 

jubere, 

jussi, 

jussum, 

to  order. 

Langueo, 

laDguere, 

langui, 

to  he  languid. 

Lxqueo, 

liquero. 

liqui  (licui), 

to  be  liquid. 

Lucco, 

lucere. 

luxi, 

to  shine. 

Lugeo, 

lugere, 

luxi. 

to  mourn. 

Maneo, 

manere. 

mansi, 

mansum. 

to  remain. 

Mulceo, 

mulcere. 

mulsi, 

mulsum. 

to  caress. 

Compounds  liaye  mulsum  or  mulctum. 

Mulgeo, 

mulgere. 

mulsi, 

mulsum, 

to  milk. 

Prandeo, 

prandere, 

prandi. 

pransum, 

to  din^. 

Participle,  pransus,  in  an  active  sense,  having  dined. 
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Eideo,  ridere,  risi,  risum,  to  laugh. 

Strideo,  stridere,  stridi,  to  creak. 

Suadeo,  suadere,  suasi,  suasum,  ^         to  advise. 

Tergeo,  tergere,  tersi,  tersum,  to  wipe. 

T&rgo^  of  Conj.  III.,  also  occurs :  tergo^  ere.,  si,  sum. 

Torqueo,  torquere,  torsi,  torium,  to  twist. 

Turgeo,  turgere,  tursi  {rare\     to  swell. 

Urgeo  (urgueo)  ui'gere,  ursi,  -  to  press. 

1.  dec,  ciere,  civi,  citum,  to  arouse,  has  a  kindred  form,  cio,  cire,  civi, 
cUum,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  obtained  its  perfect.  In  compounds  the 
forms  of  the  fourth  Conj.  prevail,  especially  in  the  sense  of  to  eall,  call  forth. 

2.  For  Euphonic  Changes  before  si  in  the  Perfect,  see  248.  I. 

270.  Second  Irregularity. — Perfect  lengthens  Stern- 
Vowel. 

Principal  Parts  in :  eo,  ere,  i,  turn  (sum). 


Caveo, 

cavere, 

cavi, 

cautum, 

to  beware. 

Faveo, 

favere. 

favi. 

fautum, 

to  favor. 

Foveo, 

foverc. 

fovi. 

lotum, 

to  cherish. 

Moveo, 

movere. 

movi, 

motum. 

to  move. 

Paveo, 
SSdeo, 

paverc, 
sedere, 

pavi, 
sedi. 

sessum. 

to  fear, 
to  sit. 

So  circu7nsMeo  and  supersMeo.   Other  compounds  thus:  assMeo,  ere,  asscdi 
assess^im;  but  dissideo,  praesideo,  and  resldeo  want  Supine. 

Video,  videre,  vidi,  visum,  to  see. 

Voveo,  vovere,  vovi,  votum,  to  vow. 

271.  Third  Irregularity. — Perfect  Reduplicated. 
Principal  Parts  in  :  eo,  ere,  i,  sum. 

Mordeo,  mordere,         moraordi,         morsum, 

Pendeo,  pendere,  pgpendi,  pensum, 

Spondeo,  spondere,         spopondi,         sponsum, 

Tondeo,  tondere,  totondi,  tonsum. 

For  redupV^xtion  in  corn-pounds,  see  254.  6. 

272.  Depoxent  Verbs. 
1.  Regular. 


to  bite, 
to  hang, 
to  promise, 
to  shear. 


Liceor, 

liceri, 

licitus  sum. 

to  bid. 

Mereor, 

mereri. 

raeritus  sum. 

to  deserve. 

Polliccor, 

polliceri. 

pollicitus  sum. 

to  promise. 

Tueor, 

tueri, 

tuitus  sum. 

to  protect. 

Yereor, 

vereri. 

veritus  sum, 

2.  Irregidar. 

to  fear. 

Fatcor, 

fateri, 

fassus  sum, 

to  confess.^ 

Medeor, 

mederi. 

to  cure. 

Confiteor,  Grl,  confcssus ;  so  profiteor 
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Misereor, 
Reor, 


Audeo, 

Gaudeo, 

Soleo, 


misereri, 
reri. 


(  miseritus  sum, 
(  misertus  sum, 
ratus  sum, 


to  pity, 
to  think. 


3.  Semi-Deponent. — Deponent  in  the  Perfect. 


audere, 

gaudere, 

solere, 


ausus  simi, 
gavisus  sum, 
solitus  sum, 


to  dare.  •> 

to  rejoice.  \j\ 

to  be  accustomed. 


THIRD   COXJUGATIOX. 


ClxVSS  I.    Regulae  Foe:mation  in  the  Peefect. 


(   I- 

0  (io),  ere, 

si,          turn. 

273. 

Principal  Parts  in :  \    II. 

0,           ere. 

i,           turn. 

(m. 

0,          ere, 

si  or  i,  sum. 

I.    o  (io), 

Sre, 

si,         turn. 

These  are  the  regular  endings  in 

verbs  whose  stems  end  in  a 

consonant ;  the  following 

are  exampL 

es:  ^ 

Carpo, 

carpere, 

carpsi, 

carptum, 

to  plucJc. 

Cingo, 

cingere, 

ciuxi  {gsi\ 

cinctum, 

to  gird. 

COmo, 

comere. 

compsi, 

comptum, 

to  adorn. 

Demo, 

demere. 

dempsi, 

demptum. 

to  take  away. 

Dico, 

dicere. 

dixi, 

dictum, 

to  say. 

Duco, 

ducere, 

duxi, 

ductum, 

to  lead. 

Fingo, 

fingere, 

finxi, 

fictimi. 

to  feign. 

Gero, 

gerere, 

gessi, 

gestum, 

io  carry. 

Xubo, 

nubere, 

nupsi. 

nuptum, 

to  marry. 

Pingo, 

pingere. 

pinxi, 

piotum. 

to  paint. 

Promo, 

promere. 

prompsi, 

promptum, 

to  bring  out. 

Rego, 

regere, 

rexi, 

rectum, 

to  rule. 

Scalpo, 

scalpere, 

scalpsi, 

scalptum, 

to  engrave. 

Sumo, 

sumere. 

sumpsi, 

simiptum, 

to  take. 

Traho, 

trahere. 

traxi, 

tractum. 

to  draw. 

Uro, 

urere. 

ussi, 

ustum, 

to  burn. 

Veho, 

vehere, 

Tcxi, 

rectum. 

to  carry. 

Vivo, 

vivere, 

Tixi, 

yictum, 

to  live. 

1.  Change  of  Stem-  Voicel  in  Compounds  ;  see  260. 
Carpo:  de-cerpo,  decerpere,  decerpsi,  deccrptum,  to  pluck  off. 
Bego :  di-rigo,  dirigere,  direxi,  directum  (260.  I.\  to  direct. 

Here  decerpo,  though  it  has  not  the  same  stem-vowel  as  the  simple  carpo, 
forms  its  principal  parts  precisely  like  the  simple  verb ;  but  dirwo  chantrca 
the  stem-vowel  m  forming  those  parts,  having  i  in  the  Pres.  and  e  in  the  Perf, 
and  Sup. 

2.  Compounds  of  Obsolete  SimpU  Verbs  present  the  same  vowel  changes : 
Lacio  (o\)%.)  \  al-licio,  allicere,  allexi,  allectum  (260.  II.),  to  allure. 

So  UlUlo,  pellicio.    For  elicio,  see  276.  II. 
Specio  (obs.) :  a-spicio,  aspicere,  aspexi,  aspectum,  to  look  at. 


1  For  Eupfionic  Cltanges,  see  243. 
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II. 


ere. 


turn 


These  are  the  regular  endings  of  verbs  whose  stems  end  in  u  ; 
the  following  are  examples : 


Acuo,  acuere,  acui,  acutum, 

Arguo,  arguere,  argui,  argutum, 

Coarguo  and  redarguo  want  the  Supine. 

Imbuo,  imbuere,  imbui,  imbutum, 

Minuo,  minuere,  minui,  minutuia, 

Ruo,  rugre,  rui,  rutum. 

Part.  ruiturm.—Corruo  and  irnio  want  Sup. 
Statuo,  statuere,  statui,  Btatutum, 

Compounds  change  a  into  t :  constltuo. 
Tribuo,  tribuere,  tribui,  tributum, 

1.  Perfect  xi. — The  following  in  %io  form  the  Perf.  in  xi 


to  sharpen, 
to  convict. 


to  imbue, 
to  diminish, 
to  fall. 

to  place. 

to  impart. 


Coquo,               coquere,            coxi, 
Exstmguo,         exstmguere,      exstinxi. 

coctum, 
exstinctum, 

to  cook. 

to  extinguish. 

So  other  compounds  oistinguo  (rare):  distingue,  etc. 

Fluo,                  fluere,               fluxi, 
Struo,                 strugre,             struxi, 

fluxum, 
structum, 

to  floxc. 
to  build. 

2.  Like  verbs  in  uo  are  the  following : 

Ico,                    icere,                ici, 
Solvo,                solvere,             solvi, 
Volvo,               volvSre,             volvi. 

ictum, 

solutum,* 

volutum,* 

to  strike, 
to  loose, 
to  roll. 

ni. 


SI  or  1, 


sum.'' 


These  endings,  slightly  irregular  in  the  Supine,  belong  to  the 
foUowiug  verbs : 

Accendo,  accendere,        acccndi, 

So  other  compounds  oicando  (obsolete) ; 

Cedo,  cedSre, 

Claudo,  claudere, 

Compounds  have  ?<  for  au :  conclude,  exclude. 

cudi, 
defendi, 


cessi, 
clausi. 


accensum, 

incendo,  succendo. 

cessum, 
clausuiii. 


to  kindle. 


to  yield, 
to  close. 


Cudo, 
Defendo, 


cudere, 
defendere. 


cusum, 
defcnsum. 


to  for<je. 
to  defend. 


So  other  compounds  oi  fendo  (obsolete) :  offcndo,  etc 


Divido,  dividere,  divisi,  divlsum, 

Evade,  evadere,  evasi,  evasum. 

So  other  compounds  of  tado,  275. 

Figo,  figere,  fixi,  fixum, 

Findo,  fiudere,  f  idi  (findi),  fissum, 

Flecto,  flectere,  flexi,  flexum. 


to  divide, 
to  evade. 


to  fasten, 
to  pai-t. 
to  bend. 


1  Fis  here  changed  to  its  corresponding  vowel  2c:  xolutum  for  tolvt^^^n. 
^  For  euphonic  changes  before  mm,  see  257. 1. 
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Fluo,  flugre, 

Frendo,  frendere, 

Laedo,  laedere, 

Compounds  have  i  for  a^ : 


Ludo, 
Mando, 
31  ergo, 
Mitto, 

ludere, 
mandere, 
mergere, 
mittere. 

Necto, 

nectere, 

Pando, 

pandere. 

Pecto, 

pectere. 

Pinso  (piso), 

pinsere, 

Plecto, 
Plaudo, 

plectere, 
plaudere, 

fluxi. 


laesi, 
i'Udo,  etc 

iQsi, 

mandi, 

mersi, 

misi, 
^  nexi, 
(  nexui,^ 

pandi, 

pexi, 

(  pinsi, 
I  pinsui, 


fluxum, 
(  fresum, 
(  fressum, 

laesum, 


lusum, 
mansum, 
mersum, 
missum, 

nexum, 

passum, 

pansum, 

pexum, 

pinsitum, 

pistum, 

pinsum, 

plexum, 

plausum, 


plexi, 
plausi, 

So  applaxido;  other  compounds  have  o  for  aw :  explddo,  etc 

Prehendo,  prehendere,      prehendi,        prehensmn, 

Often  written,  prendo,  prendere,  etc 

Premo,  premere,  pressi, 

Quatio,  quatere,  quassi. 

Compounds  have  cu  for  qua :  conculio,  etc, 

Rado,  radere,  rasi,  rasum, 

Kodo,  rodere,  rosi,  rosum, 

Scando,  scandere,  scandi,  scansum, 

Compounds  have  e  tor  a:  ascendo,  descendo. 

Scindo,  scindere,  scidi,  scissum, 

Spargo,  spargere,  sparsi,  sparsum, 

Compounds  generally  have  e  for  a :  aepergo,  respergo. 

Tergo,  tergere,  tersi,  tersum, 

Also  tergeo,  tergere  (Conj .  II.) ;  compounds  take  this  form. 

Trudo,  trudere,  trusi,  trusum, 

Velio,  vellere,  velli  (vulsi),    vulsum, 

Compounds  in  good  use  generally  have  velli. 

Vcrro,  verrere,  verri,  versum, 

Yerto,  vertere,  verti,  versum, 


tojloxc. 
to  gnash, 
to  hurt. 


to  play, 
to  cheio. 
to  dip. 
to  send. 

to  hind. 

to  open, 
to  comb. 

to  pound. 

to  plait, 
to  applaud. 

to  grasp. 


pressum  (2-iS.  I.  4),  to  press. 
quassum  (2-lS.  I.  2),  to  shake. 


to  shave. 
to  gnaw, 
to  climb. 


to  rend, 
to  scatter. 


to  wipe  off. 

to  thrust, 
to  pluck. 

to  brush, 
to  turn. 

Compounds  of  de,  prac,  re,  are  generally  deponent  in  the  Free.,  Imper/.,  and 
Future. 


Viso, 


to  visit. 


Compounds  tako  this  form  in  the  Perfect 
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274.  Supine  Wanting. 
want  the  Supine : 

Ango,  ere,  anxi,     to  strangle. 
Annuo,  ere,  i,         to  assent. 

So  other  compounds  of  niw,  but  almiio, 
has  Part,  ahnuiturus. 
Batuo,  ere,  i,  to  heat. 

Bibo,  ere,  i,  to  drink. 

Congruo,  ere,  i,      to  agree. 
Ingruo,  ere,  i,         to  assail. 
Lambo,  ere,  i,        to  lick. 
Luo,  ere,  i,  to  wash. 

Part,  luiturus.   Compounds — alluo,  al- 
luo,  etc.  have  Sup,  lutum. 
Mfituo,  ere,  i,  to  fear. 

275.  Perfect  and  Supine  Wanting. 
feet  and  Supine. 

1.  The  following : 

Clango,  to  clang. 

Claudo,  to  he  lame. 

Gfisco,  to  grow. 

Hisco,  to  gape. 

Stinguo,  to    quench 


-The  following  verbs,  regular  in  the  Perfect, 


Xingo,  ere,  ninxi,  to  snow. 

Nuo,  ohs. ;  see  annuo. 

Pluo,  ere,  i  or  vi,  to  rain. 

Psallo,  ere,  i,  to  jilay  on  a  stringed 

iyistrument. 
Sido,  ere,  1,  to  sit  down. 

Perf.  and  Sup.  generally  supplied  from 
f^ideo  ;  hence  serf/,  sessam.  So  in  com- 
pounds. 

Stride,  ere,  i,  to  creak. 

Also  strldeo,  ire  (Conj.  II.). 

Sternuo,  ere,  i,      to  sneeze. 

-Some  verbs  want  both  Per- 


but   distinguOy   ere, 
distinxi,  distinctum; 
so  exstinguo. 
Temno,  to  despise ;  but 
coyitemjio,   ere,  con- 


iempsif  contemptum. 
Vado,  to  go.     See  eva- 

do,  273.  in. 
Yergo,  to  incline. 


2.  Many  Inceptives.    See  281. 11.  1. 
Class  IT.  Ieeegulae  Fokxiation. — Three  Irregularities,^ 

-Perfect  after  the  Analogy  of 


276.  First  Irregnilarity. 
other  Conjugations, 

I.  Perfect  in  avi,  as  in  Conjugation  I, 


Inveterasco,  inveterascere, 

Pasco,  pascere, 

Sterno,  sternere, 

Yeterasco,  veterascere, 


to  grow  old. 
to  feed, 
to  strew, 
to  grow  old. 


inveteravi,  inveteratum, 

pavi,  pastum, 

stravi,  stratum, 

veteravi,  

II.  Perfect  in  evi,  ui,  as  in  Conjugation  II 
1.  The  following: 
Abolesco,  abolescere,  abolGvi,  aboHtum,  to  disappear. 

So  inolesco ;  but  addlesco  has  Supine  aduUum;  eitvleseo,  exoUtum;  also- 
lesco,  obsoletum. 

Accumbo,  accumbere,  accubui,  aceubitum,        to  recline. 

So  other  compounds  of  cunibo,  cube.    See  cube,  262. 

^  For  convenience  of  reference  a  General  List  of  all  verbs  involying  irregularities 
will  be  found  on  page  328. 
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j  alitum, 
(  altum, 

cretuin, 
cultum, 

consultum, 
cretum, 


Alo,  alere,  alui,  -I  ^^„  '  to  nourish. 

Cello,  obsolete.    See  excello  below. 
Cerno,  cernere  crevi, 

Colo,  colere,  colui, 

Compesco,         compescere,        compescui, 
Consulo,  consulere,  consului, 

Cresco,  crescere,  crevi, 

Jncresco  and  succresco  want  Supine. 
Cumho  for  cubo,  in  compounds :  see  accumbo. 
Depso,  depsere,  depsui,        |  depstSS",' 

Elicio,  elicere,  eKcui,  elicitum, 

Other  compounds  otldcio,  thus:  aUicio,  ire,  allexi,  allectum. 

Excello,  excellere,  exceUui  (rare), to  excel. 

Other  componnds  of  ce?fowant  Perf  and  Sup.,  exceT^t  percello,  percellere,  per- 
culi,  perculium. 

fremui,  fremitum, 

furui,  

gemiii,  gemitum, 

genui  (/.  gmo),  gemturn, 


Fremo, 

fremere, 

Tiiro, 

furere, 

Gemo, 

gemere, 

Gigno, 

gignere, 

Lacio,  obsolete. 

,     See  elicio. 

Lino> 

linSre, 

Meto, 

metere, 

Molo, 

molere, 

Necto, 

nectere. 

Occulo, 

oceulere, 

to  decide, 
to  cultivate, 
to  restrain, 
to  consult, 
to  grow. 


to  knead, 
to  elicit. 


to  rage, 
to  rage, 
to  groan, 
to  beget. 


levi,  livi, 
messui, 
molui, 
nexui, 
nexi, 
occului, 
Olesco,  obsolete.    See  abolesco. 

Pinso,  pinsere,  |  ^^^^' 

Pono,  ponere,  posui, 

Quiesco,  quiescere,  quievi, 

Rapio,  rapere,  rapui, 

Compounds  thus:  corripio,  corripire^  corripui,  correptum. 

SSro,  serere,  serui,  sertum, 

Sero,  serere,  sevi,  satum, 

Compounds  thus :  consiro,  ire,  consevi,  consMunu 


litum, 

messum, 

molitum, 

nexum, 

occultum, 

i  pinsitum, 

<  pistum, 
(  pinsum, 
positum, 
quietum, 
raptiim. 


to  s-mear. 
to  reap, 
to  grind. 

to  biiid. 

to  hide. 


to  crush. 

to  place, 
to  rest, 
to  snatch. 


to  connect, 
to  sow. 


Spemo, 

Sterto, 

Strepo, 

Suesco, 

Texo, 

Trfemo, 

Vomo, 


spemgre, 

sprevi, 

stertere, 

stertui, 

strepere, 

strepui. 

suescfire, 

Buevi, 

texgre, 

texui, 

tremere. 

tremui, 

vomere. 

vomui, 

spretum,     to  spurn. 

to  snore. 

strepitum,  to  make  a  noise. 
suetum,     to  become  accustomed. 
textum,     to  weave. 
•  to  tranble. 

Tomitum,  to  vomit. 


2.  Many  Inceptiyes  in  esco  form  the  Perfect  in  ui  from  their 
primitives.    See  281. 1.  2. 
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IIL  Perfect  in  ivi,  as  in  Conjugation  IV, 
1.  The  following: 


Arcesso, 
Capesso, 
Cupio, 

Facesso, 

Incesso, 

Lacesso, 

Lino, 

Peto, 

Quaero, 


arcessere, 
capessere, 
cupere, 

facessere, 


arcessivi, 
capessivi, 
cupivi, 

(  facessivi, 

^fai 


arcessitum, 
capessitum, 
cupltum, 

facessitum, 


to  call  for. 
to  lay  hold  of. 
to  desire. 


to  make. 

to  attack, 
to  provoke. 


to  smear, 
to  ask. 
to  seek. 


to  brat/, 
to  taste. 


facessi, 

incessere,  incessivi  or  -cessi, 

lacessere,  lacessivi,  lacessltum, 

linSre,  livi  or  levi,         litum, 

petere,  petivi,  petltum, 

quaerere,  quaesivi,  quaesitum, 

Compounds  thus:  acquire,  ire,  acquislvi,  acquisitum. 

Riido,               rudere,              rudivi,                ruditum, 
Sapio,  sapere,  saplvi,  sapui,      

Compounds  have  *  for  a,  as  reslpio.    Deslpio  wants  Perf.  and  Sup. 

Sino.  sinere,  sivi,  situm,  to  pei-mit. 

Tero,  ter^re,  trivi,  tritum,  to  rub. 

2.  A  few  Inchoatives  in  isco  form  the  Perfect  in  Ivi  from  their 
primitives.     See  281.  I.  2. 

^ti.  Perfect  in  5vi. — Nosco  and  its  compounds  form  the  perfect 
in  ovi  after  the  analogy  of  avi^  evi^  and  Ivi : 
Nosco,  noscSre,  nOvi,  notum,  to  know. 

So  ignosco.—Agnosco  and.  cognosco  havo  Mum  in  Sup.,  agiMum;  dignosco 
and  internosco  want  Supine. 

278.  YowEL  Conjugation. — Kosco,  verbs  in  wo,  and  regular  verbs 
of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations  form  a  complete  vowel-conju- 
gation, -whose  Perfects  and  Supines  in  the  full  form  are  entirely  analogous, 
as  follows : 


ao, 

avi. 

atum  ; 

amo  (ao). 

amavi, 

amatum. 

eo. 

evi, 

etum ; 

deleo. 

delevi, 

deletum. 

io. 

ivi. 

itum ; 

audio. 

audivi, 

auditum. 

00, 

ovi, 

otum ; 

nosco  (noo). 

novi, 

notum. 

uo. 

u(v)i, 

utum ; 

acuo, 

acu(v)i, 

acutum. 

279.   Second  Irregularity.— Pcr/ec«    lengthens   Stem- 
Vowel.     See  253.  1  and  2. 
Ago,  agere,  egi,  actum,  to  drive. 

So  circumdgo  and  perdgo  ;  mtdgo  wants  Perf.  and  Sup.    Other  compounds 
change  a  into  i  in  the  Pros. :  ahlgo,  ire,  ahegi,  alactum;  but  colgo  becomes  cugo, 
ire,  coegi,  eoactum,  and  de'igo,  dego,  ire,  degi,  without  Sup.    Frodlgo  wants  Sup., 
and  ambigo,  Per£  and  Sup. 
Capio,  capgre,  cepi,  captum,  to  take. 

So  antecdpio ;  other  compounds  thus :  accipio,  ire,  accipi,  acceptum. 


1 
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Edo,  edere,  edi,  esum,  to  cat. 

Emo,  emere,  emi,  emptum,  to  buy. 

So  coemo;  other  compounds  thus:  acTimo,  ere,  ademi,  ademptum. 

Facio,  facere,  feci,  factum,  to  make. 

Passive  irregular :  fio.jieri^f actus  sum.    See  294. 

So  satitfacio  and  compounds  of  facio  with  verbs,  but  compounds  with  prepo- 
sitions thus:  conjicio,  covjicere,  con/eci,  confectum,  with  regular  Pass.  conjiciot\ 
cojifici,  confectws  6M??i.— Compounds  oS  facio  with  nouns  and  adjectives  are  of  CoaJ. 
I. :  significo,  are,  dvi,  dtum. 

Fodio,  fodere,  fcdi,  fossum,  to  dig. 

Frango,  frangere,  fregi,  fractum,  to  break. 

Compounds  thus :  confringo^  ^re^  confregi,  confractunu 

Fugio,  fugere,  fugi,  fugitum,  to  fiee. 

Fundo,  fundere,  fudi,  fusum,  to  pour. 

Jacio,  jacere,  jeci,  jactum,  to  throw. 

Superjacio  hasjacium  or  Jectuni  in  Sup. ;  other  compounds  thus :  aljicio,  ere, 
aljici,  dbjectum. 

Lego,  legere,  legi,  lectum,  to  read. 

So  compounds,  except  (1)  colUgo,  ere,  coUegi,  collectum;  so  deUgo,  eligo,  seU- 
go,—(2)  diligo,  ere,  dilexi,  dilectum  ;  so  intelligo,  negRgo, 

Linquo,  linquere,  liqui,  to  leave. 

Compounds  with  Sup. ;  relinquo,  ere,  rellqui,  relictum. 

ruptum,  to  burst.^ 

to  scratch. 

rictum,  to  conquer. 

280.  Third  Irregulaiity.— Ptz/ec^  BedupUcated.    See 
254.  1-5. 

Abdo,  abdere,  abdidi,  abditum,  to  hide. 

So  all  compounds  of  do,  except  those  of  Conj.  I.  (264) :  addo,  condo,  credo, 
dedo,  edo,  indo,  ohdo,  perdo,  prodo,  reddo,  trddo,  rendo  ;  but  ahs-coiido  generally 
drops  reduplication :  uVs-^^ondL 

Cado,  cadere,  cccidi,  casum,  to  fall. 

Incldo,  ire,  incldi,  incu-mm;  so  occldo  and  recldo;  other  compounds  want 
supine. 

Caodo,  caedere,  cecldi,  caesum,  to  cut. 

Compounds  thus:  concldo,  ere,  concldi,  conclsum. 
C;mo,  cancre,  cccini,  cantum,  to  sing. 

Conclno,ire,  conclnui,  ,•  so  ccAno  and  praeclrio ;  other  compounib 

want  Perf,  and  Sup. 

Credo,  credere,  credidi,  creditum,^        to  believe. 

1  Explained  as  compound  of  do ;  sec  aldo. 


Rumpo, 
Scabo, 

rumpere, 
scabere, 

rupi, 
scabi. 

Viuco, 

rincere, 

vici. 
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Curro,  currere,  cucurri,  cursum,  to  run. 

Excurro  and  praeeurro  generally  retain  the  reduplication,  excHcurri,  praeci* 
curri  ;  other  compounds  generally  drop  it. 

Disco,                discere,            didici,  to  learn. 

Do,  Conj.  I.     See  abdo. 

Fallo,                fallere,             fefelli,  falsum,  to  deceive. 

Jtefello,  ere,  refeUi,  -nrithout  Supine. 

Pango,              pangere,           pepigi,  pactum,  to  bargain. 

Fango,             pangere,       |  P-f  -  |  P— •  U,fi.i.. 

Compingo,  ire,  cotnpegi,  compactum;  so  also  impinge.  Depango  wants 
Perf. ;  repango,  Per£  and  Sup. 

Parco,  parcere,  perperci  (parsi),  parsum,  to  spare. 

Comparco,  ere,  comparsi,  comparsxim,  also  with  e  for  a:  comperco,  ire,  etc, 
Imparco  and  reparco  want  Perf,  and  Sup. 

Pario,  parere,  pepcri,  partum,  to  bring  forth. 

VaxiiciYiXQ  pariturus  ;  conapounds  arc  of  Conj,  IV. 

pepuli,  pulsum,'  to  drive. 

pepcndi,  pensum,'  to  weigh. 

poposci,  ^  to  demand 

pupugi,  punctum,  to  prick. 

Compounds  thus :  compungo,  ire,  compjunvi,  compuncium. 
Sisto,  sisterc,  stiti,  statum,  to  place. 

Sisio  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  sto,  and  forms  the  Perf,  and  Sup.  after 
that  analogy.— Compounds  thus:  comisio,  ere,  con^lti,  constltum;  but  circumstiti 
also  occurs. 

Tango,  tangere,  tetigi,  tactum,  to  touch. 

Compounds  thus:  attingo,  ire,  attlgi,  attaetum. 

Tcndo,  tendere,  tetendi,  j  Jensum  to  stretch. 

Compounds  drop  reduplication  and  prefer  Sup.,  tentum,  but  deiendo  and  osten- 
do  have  tensum  ;  and  extendo,  proiendo  and  retendo  have  both  forms. 

ToUo,  toliere,  |  sSi^^^^*'^'       sublfitum,         to  raise. 

Aitollo  and  cxtollo  want  Perf  and  Sup. 
Tundo,  tunderc,  tutudi,  |  {Qsum""'  to  beat. 

Compounds  drop  reduplication  and  generally  take  iumm  in  Sup. 
Ycndo, »  rendere,  vendidi,  venditum,'       to  sell. 

1  Compounds  drop  reduplication,  254,  5. 

2  Compounds  retain  reduplication,  254.  5. 

8  Explained  as  compound  of  do  ;  see  aMo. 


Pello, 

pcllere, 

Pendo, 

pendere, 

Posco, 

poscfire, 

Pungo, 

pungere, 
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281.  Inceptiyes. 

Ince^Dtives  end  in  sco,  and  denote  the  beginning  of  an 
action.  When  formed  from  verbs,  they  are  called  Verbal 
Inceptives^  and  when  formed  from  nouns  or  adjectives,  De- 
nominative Liceptives. 

I,    Verl/al  Incej^tives. 

1.  Most  verbal  inceptives  want  the  Supine^  but  take  the  Perfect 
of  their  primitives. 


The  following  are  examples ; 


Acesco 

Aresco 

Calesco 

Floresco 

Madesco 

Tepesco 

Vii-esco 


(aceo), 

(areo), 

(cdleo), 

Ifloreo), 

{mudeo), 

{tepeo\ 

0 


acescere, 

arescere, 

calescere, 

florescere, 

madescere, 

tepescere, 

virescere, 


acui, 

arui, 

calui, 

florui, 

madui, 

tepui, 

virui, 


to  lecome  sour, 
to  become  dry. 
to  become  icarm. 
to  begin  to  bloom, 
to  become  moist, 
to  become  warm, 
to  become  green. 


2.  The  following  take  the  Perfect  and  Supine  of  their  primi- 
tives : 


Abolesco 

Coalesce 

Concupisco 

Convalesco 

Exardesco 

Inveterasco 

Obdormisco 

Revlvisco 

Scisco, 


(ah,  oleo), 
(con,  alo), 
[con,  cupio)y 
{con,  z-aleo)y 
(ex,  ardeo), 
(invetero), 
(ob,  dormio), 
(re,  tlvo), 
(scio), 


ere,  abolevi, 

ere,  coalui, 

ere,  concuplvi, 

ere,  convalui, 

ere,  exarsi, 

ere,  inveteravi, 

ere,  obdormlri, 

ere,  revixi, 

ere,  scivi, 


abolitum,! 

coalltum, 

concupltum, 

convalitum, 

exarsum, 

inveteratum, 

obdormitum, 

revictum, 

scitum, 


3.  The  following  are  Inceptives  only  in  form : 


Cresco, 

Fatisco, 

Glisco, 

Nosco, 

Pasco, 

Quiesco, 

Suesco, 


crescere, 

fat  i see  re, 

gliscere, 

noscero, 

pascere, 

quiescerc, 

sucscere. 


crevi. 


novi, 
pari, 
quievi, 
suevi, 


cretum, 


notum, 
pastum, 
quietum, 
suetum. 


to  disappear, 
to  coalesce, 
to  desire, 
to  grow  strong, 
to  burn, 
to  grow  old. 
to/all 
to  revive, 
to  enact. 


to  grow. 

to  gape. 

to  swell. 

to  know. 

to  feed.  _ 

to  be  quiet. 

to  be  accustomed. 


II.  Denominative  Inceptiv&s. 

1.  Most  denominative  inceptives  want  both  Perfect  and  Su- 
pine.    Thus 

Acgresco  (aeger),        to  groio  sick.  Juvenesco,  (juuenis),  tobec<yme  ayouth. 

Ditesco  (dives),  to  grow  rich.  Mitcsco  (miti-s),  to  grow  mild. 

Dulcesco  (dulcia),        to  become  sweet.  Mollesco  [mollis),        to  groio  sojft. 

Grandesco  (grandis),  to  grow  large.  Puerasco  (pucr),         to  beco?ne  a  boy. 

Gravesco  (grdvis),      to  grow  heavy.  Piuguesco  {pinguis),  to  grow  fat. 

2.  The  folio wini?  have  the  Perfect  in  ui: 


Crebrcsco 
Duresco 


(creher), 
(durus), 


ere, 
ere, 


crebrui, 
durui, 


to  become  frequent. 
to  become  hard. 


^  So  inoksco  ;  but  adoksco  has  Sup.  cdultum  ;  e^dhsco,  exoleium,;  olfsdlesco, 
oVsoUtum. 
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Evanesco 

Innotesco 

Macresco 

Maturesco 

Kigresco 

Obmutesco 

Obsurdesco 

Recrudesco 

YUesco 


(e,  ranus), 
(in,  notus), 
{macer), 
(matuf'us), 
{niger), 
(ob,  mutus), 
{ob,  surdus), 
{re,  cr\ 
{vilis), 


ere, 
ere, 
ere, 
ere, 
ere, 
ere, 
ere, 
ere, 
ere. 


evanui, 

innotui, 

macrui, 

maturui, 

nigrui, 

obmutui, 

obsurdui, 

recrudui, 

vilui, 


to  Danish. 

to  become  hnown. 

to  become  lean. 

to  ripen. 

to  become  black. 

to  a  row  dumb. 

to  become  deaf. 

to  bleed  afresh. 

to  become  worthless. 


282.  Depoxext  Verbs. 

Amplector,        i,  amplexus  sum, 

So  comjylector,  circumplector. 
Apiscor,  i,  aptus  sum, 

Adlpiscor,  i,  adeptus  sum,  so  indlpiscor. 
Commlniscor,     i,  commentus  sum, 

Reminiscor  wants  Per£ 
Expergiscor,      i,                    cxperrectus  sum, 
Fatiscor,  i,  

Defeliscor,  i,  defessus  sum. 
Fruor,  frui, 

TciTtfriniurus. 

Fungor,  i,  functus  sura, 

Gradior,  i,  gressus  sum, 

Compounds  thus:  aggridior,  i,  aggressus  sum. 

Irascor,  i,  

Labor,  i,  lapsus  sum, 

Liquor,  i,  

Loquor,  i,  locutus  sum, 

Miniscor,  obsolete  ;  see  commlniscor. 
Morior,  i  (Iri,  rare),    mortuus  sum, 

Part,  morltiirus. 


j  fructus  sum, 
I  fruitus  sum, 


to  embrace, 
to  obtain, 
to  devise. 

to  awake, 
to  gape. 

to  enjoy. 


to  perform, 
to  walk. 


to  be  angry, 
to  fall, 
to  melt, 
to  speak. 

to  die. 


Nanciscor, 
Nascoi', 

i. 

nactus  (nanctus)  sum, 
natus  sum, 

to  obtain, 
to  be  born. 

Part,  nasciturus. 

Nitor, 

Obliviscor, 

Paciscor, 

Patior, 

(  nisus  sum, 
(  nixus  sum, 
oblitus  sum, 
pactus  sum, 
passus  sum, 

to  strive. 

to  forget, 
to  bargain 
to  suffer. 

Ferjietior, 

i,  perpessus 

sum. 

Plector,  not  used  as  Dep.  ; 
Proficiscor,         i, 
Queror,                 i, 
Reminiscor,         i, 
Eingor,                 i, 
Sequor,                i, 

see  amplector. 
profectus  sum, 
questus  sum. 

to  set  Old. 
to  complain 
to  renumber 
to  groicl. 
to  folloio. 

secutus  sum, 
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Tuor,  antiquated  form  for  tueor,  2*72.  1. 
Ulciscor,  i,  ultus  sum,  to  avenge. 

Utor,  i,  usus  sum,  to  use. 

Vertor;  see  devertor,  praevertor,  reverter,  273.  III. 


Yescor, 


Fido, 


Semi-Deponent. 
fidere,  f  isus  sum. 


to  eat. 


to  trust. 


Audio, 

audire, 

Condio, 

con  dire. 

Finio, 

finire, 

Lenio, 

lenire. 

Munio, 

munire, 

Punio, 

punire, 

Scio, 

scire. 

Sepelio, 

sepelire. 

Sitio, 

sitire, 

Yagio, 

vagire, 

auditum. 

to  hear. 

conditum. 

to  season. 

finitum. 

to  finish. 

lenitimi. 

to  alleviate. 

munltum. 

to  fortify. 

punitum. 

to  pu7iish. 

scitum. 

to  know. 

sepultum,^ 

to  bury. 

to  thirst. 

to  cry. 

rOUETH  COXJTGATIOX. 
Class  I.    Regulae  FoEiTATiox. 

283.  Principal  Parts  in :  io,  ire,  ivi,  itum. 

The  following  are  examples : 

audivi, 

condivi, 

finivi, 

leniri, 

munivi, 

punivi, 

scivi, 

sepelivi, 

sitivi, 

vagivi, 

1.  Perfect  in  ii  for  Ivi. —  Vis  often  dropped  in  the  ending  of  the  Perfect; 
audii  for  audivi.    See  234.  1. 

2.  Perfect  and  Su^ne  Wanting. — Desideratives  (332.  III.),  except  miriOy 
Ire,  — ,  Uum^  nupticrio,  ire,  ivi,  and  parturio,  ire,  ivi,  want  both  Perf.  and 
Sup.    Also  a  few  others : 

Balbutio,  to  stamrr^r.  Gannio,  to  bar?:.  Singultio,  to  sob. 

Caecutio,  to  be  blind.  Ineptio,  to  trifle.  Superbio,  to  be  proud. 

Ferio,  to  strike.  Sagio,  to  be  wise.  Tussio,      to  cough. 

Ferocio,  to  be  fierce. 

Class  II.    Ikeegular  FoKiiATiox. — Two  Irregularities. 

284.  First  Irregularity. — Perfect  after  the  Analogy  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Conjugations. 

I.  Perfect  in  ui,  as  in  Conjugation  II. 

Principal  Parts  in :  io,  ire,  ui,  turn. 

(amicui "),  amictum, 

aperui,  apertum, 

operui,  opertum, 

salui  (ii),  (saltum). 

Compounds  thus :  desllio,  Ire,  ui  {ii),  {desultum). 


Amicio,  amicire, 

Aperio,  aperire, 

Operio,  operire, 

SaUo,  salire, 


io  clothe, 
to  opcn.^ 
to  cover.'' 
io  leap. 


Supine  irregular. 


Trobably  not  in  actual  use.         '  From  pdrio  of  Conj.  IIL 
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IL  Perfect  in  si  (i),  as  in  Conjugation  III. 
Principal  Parts  in:  io,  ire,  si  (i),  turn  (sum). 


Comperio, 

comperire, 

comperi, 

compertum, 

to  learn. ^ 

Farcio, 

farcire, 

farsi, 

(  fartum, 
(  farctum, 

to  stuff. 

Compounds  thus :  confi 

ircio.  Ire,  con/ersi,  co7}fertum. 

Fulcio, 

fulcire, 

fulsi, 

fultum, 

to  prop. 

Haurio, 

haurire, 

hausi, 

haustum,  hausum 

,  to  draw. 

Eaucio, 

raiicire, 

rausi, 

rausum, 

to  he  hoarse. 

Reperio, 

repcrire, 

reperi, 

repcrtum, 

to  find} 

Sancio, 

sanclre, 

sansi, 

j  sancitum, 
(  sanctum, 

to  ratifi/. 

Sarcio, 

sarcire, 

sarsi, 

sartum, 

to  patch. 

Sentio, 

sentire, 

sensi, 

sensum,'' 

to  feel. 

Sepio, 

sepire, 

sepsi, 

septum, 

to  hedge  in. 

Yincio, 

vinclre, 

viaxi, 

vinctum, 

to  hind. 

285. 

Second  Irregnlarity- 

'Perfect    length 

ens   Stem- 

Voioel. 

Venio,  venire,  veni,  ventum, 

So  compounds:  adtenio,  cojivenio,  derenio,  invenio, 

286.  Deponent  Yeebs. 
1.  Pegular. 


Blandior, 

iri, 

blandltus  sum, 

Largior, 

iri, 

largitus  sum. 

Mentior, 

iri, 

mentitus  sum, 

Molior, 

iri, 

molitus  sum. 

Partior, 

iri, 

partitus  sum, 

Imperiior, 

ln\  im 

periitus  sum  ;  so  disperilor. 

Potior, 

ill, 

potitus  sum,^ 

Sortior, 

iri, 

sortitus  sum. 

2. 

Irregular.  ■ 

Asscntior, 

iri, 

assensus  sum,* 

Experior, 

iri, 

expertus  sum,* 

Metior, 

iri. 

mensus  sum, 

Opperior, 

iri, 

oppertus  sum,* 
opperitus  sum, 

Ordior, 

iri, 

orsus  sum. 

Orior, 

iri, 

ortus  sum, 

Part.  orltHrus.— 

Pres.  Ind,  of  Conj.  III.,  cruris,  cr'itu) 

orfrer. — So  compounds 

,  but  adorior  follows  Conj.  IV. 

to  come, 
ol/venio,  pertenio,  etc 


to  flatter, 
to  bestow, 
to  lie. 
to  strive, 
to  divide. 


to  obtain. 
to  draw  lots- 


to  assent. 

to  try. 

to  measure. 

to  axcait. 

to  begin, 
to  rise. 

Imp.  Sulij.,  orirer  or 


1  From  pdrio  of  Conj.  III. 

2  Comp.  assentio  has  a  deponent  form,  assentior.    See  2S6.  2. 

3  In  the  Pres,  Ind.  and  Imp.  Subj.,  forms  of  Conj.  IIL  occur. 
*  Compounded  of  ad  and  sentio.    See  scntio,  2S4.  II. 

5  Compounded  of  ex  and  pario  ;  ol>  and  pario.    See  comperiv,  2S1.  II. 
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IREEGULAK  VERBS. 

287.  A  few  verbs  which  have  unusual  personal  endings, 
are  called  by  way  of  23reeminence  Irregular  or  Anoraalous 
Verbs.    They  are 

Sum,      edOj      fero,      volo,      Jio,      eo,      queo, 

and  their  compounds. 

288.  Sum,  I  am. 

The  conjugation  of  mm  has  been  already  given  (204.) ;  its 
numerous  compounds — aisinn,^  adsum,  disum,  praesiim,^  etc. — ex- 
cept 2yossum  and  jyTosum,  are  conjugated  in  the  same  way. 

289.  Possum,  I  am  able. 

possum,  posse,  potuL 

Indicative. 

Present. 
possiim,        potes,      potest;  possumiis,        potestis,      possunt 

Imperfect. 
poteram,       -eras,       -erat;  poteramus,       -gratis,         -erant. 

FUTrRE. 

poterO,  -eris,        -erit;  poterimus,        -erltis,  -erunt 

Perfect. 
potui,  -isti,         -it;  potuimus,         -istis,  -erunt  or  erS. 

Pluperfect. 
potueram,      -eras,       -erat;  potueramus,     -eratis,         -crant. 

Future  Perfect. 
potuero,        -eris,        -erit;  potuerimiis,      -eritis,  -erint. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 
possim,         possis,     possit;  posslmus,  possitis,       possint 

Imperfect. 
possem,         posses,     posset;  possemus,         possetis,      possent. 

Perfect. 
potuerim,       -oris,       -grit ;  putuerimus,       -eritis,         -<5rint. 

» Absum  and  pra&sum,  like  possum,  have  Pres.  Participles,  dbsens  and  praesens. 
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Pluperfect. 
potuissem,     -isses,      -isset;  potuissemiis,     -issetis,        -issent 

Imperative. —  Wantmg. 
Infinitive.  PapwTiciple. 


Pres. 
Perf. 


Pres.        potens  (as  an  adjective}. 


posse, 
potuisse. 

1.  Composition.— Po5s«??i  is  compounded  of  x^o^'^-,  aWe,  and  sum,  to  be.  The 
parts  are  sometimes  separated,  and  then  x>otis  is  indeclinable :  pvtU  euTn,  pdtis 
mmus,  etc. 

2.  lEREorLAEiTiES.— In  possum  observe 

1)  That  potia  drops  is  and  that  t  final  of  the  stem  is  assimilated  before  s:  pos- 
ium  for  jyol-mm. 

2)  That  /  of  the  simple  is  dropped  after  t :  2X)tui  for  poiftii. 

S)  That  the  Infin.  posse  and  Subj.  j^ossem  are  .shortened  forms  for  potesse  and 
potessem. 

3.  Old  and  Eaee  Forms.    See  204, 1  and  2. 

290.  Frdsiim,  I  profit,  is  compounded  oipro,  for,  and  sum^  to 
be.  It  inserts  d  when  the  simple  verb  begins  witli  e\  prosum, 
prudes,  prOdeat^  etc.     Otherwise  it  is  conjugated  like  sum, 

291.  Edo,  Je«^. 

This  verb  is  sometimes  regular,  and  sometimes  takes  forms  like 
those  of  sum  which  besjrin  in  es.    Thus : 


edo, 


edSrem, 
essem. 


EdO, 


edis, 


ess^s» 


edere,  edi, 

Indicative. — Present, 

edit ;                 edimus, 
est;  


editis, 
estis. 


SuBJtTNcrivE. — Imperfect. 

federSt ;  Sderemus,         6deretis, 

esset ;  essemus,  essctis, 

Imperative. 


edunt. 


ederent. 
essent. 


Pres 

FUT, 


(ede; 

edito 
esto ; 


j  edIto ; 


Mite. 

este. 

editote,         edunto. 

cstote,  

Infinitive. — Present. 

edere,  esse. 

1.  Passive  Yov,yi%.—Estur  for  id\tur  (Indie.  Pres.)  and  esset&r  for  idereliir 
(Subj.  Imp.)  also  occur. 

2.  Forms  in  im  for  am  occur  in  Pres.  Subj. :  Mim,  edis,  Sdit,  etc.,  for  eddm^ 
fdds,  eddf,  etc. 

3.  Compounds  arc  conjugated  like  the  simi)lo  verb,  but  com&Io  has  in  Su^v 
comesum  or  com^tuvi. 
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292.    Fero,  I  hear. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

Fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum. 

IXDICATITE. 


SINGULAR. 

Pres.             fei-6,    fers,    fert; 

Imp.                 ferGbam ; 

FuT.                feram ; 

Perf.              tuli ; 

Plup.              tuleram ; 

FuT.  Peef.    tulero; 

PLURAL. 

ferimus,      fertis,*    ferunt. 

ferebamus. 

feremus. 

tulimus. 

tuleramus. 

tulerimus. 

S  U  B  J  U  ^'  C  T I  T  E  . 

Pres. 

Imp. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

• 

fSram ; 
ferrem ; 
tulerim ; 
tulissem ; 

I  :il  P  E  E 

feramus. 
ferremus.' 
tulerimus. 
tulissemus. 

A  T  I  T  E. 

Pres. 

FUT. 

fer;3 
fertO, 
ferto; 

ferte. 

fertote 

ferunto. 

I 

NFINITIVE. 

Paeticiple. 

Pres. 
Perf. 
FuT. 

ferre.' 
tulisse. 
laturus  esse. 

Pees,  ferens. 
Ftjt.    laturus. 

G  E  E  tJ  X  D 

. 

S  U  P  I  X  E . 

Gen, 
Dat, 
Ace. 
Abl. 

ferendi. 
ferendo. 
ferendum. 
ferendo. 

Ace.     latum. 
Abl.     latu. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

feror. 

ferri, 

latus  sum. 

IXDICATIYE. 

Pres. 

Imp. 

FuT. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

FuT.  Perf. 

feror,    ferris 
ferebar ; 
ferar ; 
latus  sum ; 
atus  eram ; 
latus  ero ; 

,    fertur;* 

ferimur,  ferimlni,  feruntur. 

ferebamur. 

feremur. 

lati  sumus. 

lati  ^ramus. 

lati  erimus- 

_  —  .„.  j^.  .„  ,  j^,  V  w^c#  c*,  ycf  CM(  i<js:jtrui«  [^i  aroppeaj. 
2  Ferrem,  etc  for _/?re'rfm,  etc. :  ferri  iorfireri  (e  dropped). 
'  Fe'r  for firi;  fertdjerti,  fertote  for  ferUo,firlte,fe'rltdti  (i  dropped). 
*  Ferris  for  fSrMs  ;  ferti'cr  for  ferttur. 
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Pres. 
Imp. 
Perf. 
Plup. 


Pres. 
Put. 


Subjunctive 

ferar ; 
ferrer ; 
latus  Sim ; 
latus  essem ; 

Imperative. 

ferre ;  ^  ferimlm. 

fertor,'  

fertor :  ^  feruntor 


feramur. 
ferremur.* 
lati  simus. 
lati  essemus. 


IXFIXITIVE^. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Put. 


ferri.' 
latus  esse, 
latum  in. 


Participle, 


Perf.    latus. 
Put.      ferendus. 


1.  lEEEGrrLARiTrES. — Fero,  it  will  be  seen,  has  two  principal  irregularities : 

1)  It  forms  its  Perf.  and  Sup.  tuli  (rarely  tetuli)  and  latum  from  obsolete  stems. 

2)  It  drops  the  connecting  vowel  e  or  t  in  certain  forms  of  the  Pres.  Indic.  and 
Infin.,  the  Imperf.  Subj.  and  the  Imperat.    It  doubles  r  in  the  Pres.  Infin.  Pass. 

2.  CoMroTTNDS  of  fero  are  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb,  but  in  a  few  of  them 
the  preposition  suffers  a  euphonic  change : 


ab- 

aufcro, 

auferre, 

abstuli, 

abliitum. 

ad- 

aflKro, 

afferrc, 

attiili, 

alliltum. 

con- 

confcro, 

conferrc, 

contuli, 

colliitum. 

dis- 

differo, 

differre, 

distuli, 

dilatum. 

ex- 

efftTo, 

efferre, 

extuli, 

clutum. 

in- 

infcro, 

inferrc, 

intuli, 

illatum. 

ob- 

offero, 

offcrre, 

obtuli. 

oblatum. 

siib- 

suffero, 

sufferrc, 

sustuli, 

sublatum. 

Smiuli  and  subldtum  are  not  used  in  the  sense  of  suffiro,  to  bear,  but  they  sup- 
ply the  Perfl  and  Sup.  of  tollo,  to  raise.    See  2S0. 

293.  Yolo,  /  am  icilUng. — Xolo,  I  am  mucilUng. — 
Malo,  I  prefer. 


volo, 

vis, 

vult; 

volumus, 

vultis, 

voluut. 


void, 

veils. 

volui. 

nolo^ 

noll6, 

noluL 

malo, 

mails, 

Indicative. 
Present. 

malui. 

nolo, 

malo, 

non  vis, 

mavis. 

non  vult ; 

mavult ; 

nolumus, 

maluraus, 
mavmtis. 

non  vultis, 

nolunt 

malunt. 

1  Ferrer^  etc.,  ioTfer^r^r,  etc. ;  /^rre  for /^rcrd 

2  Fertor  forferitor. 

3  Ferrl  foTferl  (Conj.  III.). 
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Imperfect. 

volebam,  bas,  etc. 

nolebam,  bas,  etc.  | 
Future. 

malebam,  bas, 

etc. 

volam. 

nolam.                      | 
Perfect. 

malam. 

volui. 

nolul.                      1 
Pluperfect. 

mnluL 

volueram.                | 

nolueram.                | 
Future  Perfect. 

malueram. 

Toluero.                   1 

noluero.                   j 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 

maluero. 

velim 

velis 

velit 

velimus 

velitis 

velint. 

nolim 

nolis 

nollt 

nolimus 

nOlitis 

nollnt. 

Imperfect. 

malim 

malis 

malit 

malTmus 

malitis 

malint. 

veUem ' 

velles 

vellet 

vellemus 

velletis 

veUent. 

noUem 

nolles 

nollet 

nollemua 

noUetis 

nollent. 

Perfect. 

mallem 

malles 

mallet 

mallemiia 

malletis 

mallent. 

voluSiim.                 1 

noluerim.                 j 
Pluperfect. 

maluerim. 

Toluissgm.               J 

1 

noluissem.               ] 

ImPEEATI  YE. 
Presen-t. 
noli,  nSlite.             j 

Future. 

nolito,  nolitote ; 
nolito,  nOlunto. 

maluissem. 

*  VeUem  and  reUe  are  syncopated  forms  for  xeUrern^  teUre  ;  e  is  dropped  and  r 
assimilated ;  rel^rem^  Telrem,  veUem ;  reUre,  telre,  velle.  So  noliem  and  nolle,  for 
nolirem  and  noUre;  maUem  and  malle,  for  malireni  and  maUre. 
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Teng. 


Toluisse. 


Tolens. 


Infinitive. 

Present. 
noUe.  I 

Perfect. 
nOluisse.  | 

Participle. 

nolens.  | 


malle. 


maluisse. 


1.  Composition. — 2^lo  is  compounded  of  ne  or  non  and  volo  ;  tndlo,  of  mdgia 
and  'volo. 

2.  Eabe  Foems.— (1)  Of  ToLo:  tolt,  roltis,  for  tuU,  ruUis ;  sis,  snltis,  for  si 
vis,  si  vultis;  vin"  for  visne.—(2)  Of  kolo:  nevis,  nevult  {nerolt),  nevelle,  for  non 
xis,  non  xult,  nolle.— (S)  Of  malo:  macolo,  mavilim,  maveilemy  ior  malo,  malim., 
mallem, 

294.  Fio,  I  become. 
Pl6,  fieri,  factus  sum. 

Indicative. 


flmus,  f itis,  f iunt. 
fiebamus. 
fiemus. 
facti  sumiis. 
facti  eramiis. 
facti  erimus. 


SINGULAR. 

Pres. 

fiO,  fis,  fit; 

Imp. 

f  iebam ; 

Put. 

fiam; 

Perf. 

factus  sum ; 

Plup. 

factus  eram ; 

Put.  Perf. 

factus  ero  ; 

Sub 

Pres. 

fiam; 

Imp. 

f  ierem ; 

Perf. 

factus  Sim ; 

Plup. 

factus  essem ; 

fiamus. 
ficremus. 
facti  simus. 
facti  essemiis. 


Imperative. 


Pres. 


fi; 


Infinitive 


fite. 
Participle. 


Pres. 

figri. 

Perf. 

factus  esse. 

Put. 

factum  iri. 

Perf.    factus. 
Put.      faciendus. 

1.  lEEEGrLAEiTT.— J^/o  Is  onlf  slightly  irregular,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  para- 
digm. 

2.  'ilzA.nvsG.—Fio  means  (1)  to  te^ome,  (2)  to  be  made,  appointed.    In  tho 
second  sense  it  is  used  as  the  passive  oifacio.    See  279. 

3.  Compounds  of /<?  are  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb,  but  conjit^  defit,  and 
injit  are  defective.    See  297.  ILL  2. 
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Eg. 


295.  Eo,  I  go. 

ire,  ivi,  itum. 

IXDICATIYE. 


SINGULAR. 

plural. 

Pres. 

Imp. 

FuT. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

FuT.  Perf. 

eo,  is.  It ; 
ibam; 
ibo; 
ivi; 

iveram ; 
ivero ; 

imiis,  itis,  eunt. 

ibamus. 

ibimus. 

ivimus. 

iveramus. 

iverimus. 

Subjunctive. 

Pres. 
Imp. 
Perf. 
Plup. 

earn; 
irem  ; 
iverim  ; 
ivissem ; 

eamus. 
iremus. 
iverimus. 
ivissemus. 

Imperative. 

Pres. 

FUT. 

i; 

ito, 

itO; 

lie. 

itote^ 

eunto. 

IXFIXITIYE. 

Participle. 

Pres. 
Perf. 
FuT. 

ire. 
ivisse. 
ituriis  esse. 

Pres.     iens.     Gen.  euntis, 
FuT.      iturus. 

Gerund. 

Supine. 

Gen. 
Bat. 
Ace. 
Ahl. 

emidi. 
eundo. 
eundum. 
eundo. 

Ace.      itum. 
Abl.      ita. 

1.  lEEEGTaABiTiES.-^(,  is  a  Verb  of  the  fourth  conjagation,  but  it  forms  the 
Bap  with  a  short  vowel  Citum)  and  is  irregular  in  several  parts  of  the  present  svstem. 
It  admits  contraction  according  to  2U :  istls  for  itistis,  etc. 

2.  Passive  Ixfi>-itite.-^o  as  an  intransitive  verb  wants  the  Passive,  except 
when  used  impersonally  in  the  third  singular  Itur,  ilatur,  etc.  (301.  -3)  but  Iri  the 
Pass.  lufin.,  occurs  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  Put  Infin.  Pa..s.  of  the  regular  conjuga- 
tions :  amatum  Iri,  etc.  =>  j  o 

8.  CoMPOirNDa  of  eo  are  generally  conjugated  like  eo,  but  shorten  IH  into  ii  - 
Veneo  {venum  eo)  has  sometimes  reniebam  for  Tenlbarn.  Many  compotods  want 
the  supine,  and  a  few  admit  in  the  Put.  a  rare  form  in  earn,  ie^,  m. 

Transitive  compounds  have  also  the  Passive:  adeo,  to  approach,  adeor,  adlris, 
adliur,  etc. 

Amlio  is  regular, like  audio,  though  ainbiiam  for  ambiebam  occurs. 
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296.  Queo,  I  am  able,    N"equeo,  I  am  unable, 

Queoy  quire,  qiiivi,  quitum,  and  Nequeo,  nequire,  nequivi  {ii),  nequi- 
turn,  are  conjugated  like  eo,  but  they  want  the  Imperative  and  Gerund,  and 
are  rare,  except  in  the  Present  tense.* 


DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

297.  Defective  Verbs  want  certain  parts:  we  specify 
the  following.^ 

I.  Peesent  Ststeai  Wantixg. 

Coepi,  I  have  begun.    Memini,  I  remember.    Odi,  I  hate. 

Indicative. 

odi. 

oderam. 

odero. 


oderim. 
odissem. 


Perf. 
Plup. 
FuT.  Perf. 

coepi. 

coeperam. 

coepero. 

memini. 

meinmeram. 

memtnero. 

Subjunctive. 

Perf. 
Plup. 

coeperim.                  meminerim. 
coepissem.                 meminissem. 

ImPE  E  ATI  VE. 

S.  memento. 
P.  mementote. 

Infinitive. 

Perf. 
FuT. 

coepisse.                   mcminisse. 
coepturus  esse. 

Participle. 

Perf. 

FCT. 

coeptus. 
cocpturus. 

odisse. 
osurus  esse. 


osus.' 
osurus. 


1.  Passive  Form.— With  passive  infinitives  coepi  generally  takes  the  passive 
form :  coeptus  sum,  ^ram,  etc.    The  Part,  coeptus  is  passive  in  sense. 

2.  Present  in  Sense.— Memhii  and  odi  are  present  in  sense;  hence  in  the 
Pluperf.  and  Fut.  Perf,  they  have  the  sense  of  the  Iraperf.  and  Fut.— A7>i-i,  I  know, 
Perf.  of  nosco,  to  learn,  and  consueci,  I  am  wont,  Perf.  of  consuesco,  to  accustom 
one's  self,  are  also  present  in  sense. 


*  A  passive  form,  quitHr,  neqnitur,  etc.,  sometimes  occurs  before  a  Pass.  Infin. 

2  Many,  which  want  the  Perf.  or  Sup.  or  both,  have  been  mentioned  under  the 
Classification  of  Verbs. 

3  Osus  is  active  in  sense,  hating,  but  la  rare  except  in  compounda :  eseosuSt 
perosus. 
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n.  PaPvTs  of  Each  Stste:^!  Wanting. 


1.  Aio,  I  say^  say  yes.^ 


IXDIC. 

Pres. 

aio,             ais,'*        ait ; 

Imp. 

aiebam,      -ebas,      -ebat ; 

Ferf. 

ait ; 

SCBJ. 

Pres. 

aias,        aiat ; 

Imper. 

Pres. 

ai  (rare). 

Part. 

Pres. 

aiens  {as  adjective). 

-ebamus,      -ebatis, 


aiunt. 
-ebant.^ 

aiant. 


2.  Inquam,  I  say, 

Ls'Dic,    Pres.  inquam,   inquis,    inqmt ;       inquimus 

Imp.  inquiebat ;  * 

Put.  inquies,  inquiet;        

Per/.  inquisti,  inquit ;         

LtfPER.  Pres.  inque.   Put.  inquito.^ 

3.  Fari,  to  speak. ^ 

Indic.    Pres.  fatur;       

Put.     fabor,  fabitur;    

Pcrf.   fatus  sum,      es,       est ; 

Plup.  fatus  eram,     eras,    erat ; 
Sub  J.     Perf.   fatus  sim,       sis,      sit ; 

Plup.  fatus  essem,  esses,  esset ; 
Imper.  Pres.   fare. 
Infin.    Pres.   fari. 

Part.    Pres.   (fans)  fantis,  P^?/.  fatus,  Fut.  fandus. 
Gerund,  Gen.  and  All.  fandi,  do.     SuPI^■E,  Ahl.  fatu. 


inquitis,    inquiunt. 


fati  siimus,  estis, 

fati  eramus,  eratis, 

fati  sunus,  sitis, 

fati  essemus,  essetis, 


sunt, 
erant. 
sint. 
essent. 


in.  Impeeatiyes  and  Isolated  Foems. 


1. .  Imperatives. — ave, 
salve, 
cedo, 
age,« 
apage. 


avete ;     aveto  ;^       Ixf.  avere,     hail. 
salvete,    salveto  ;  '  salvere,  hall. 

cette,  tell  me,  give  me. 

aglte,  come. 

begone. 


»  In  thi3  verb  a  and  i  do  not  form  a  diphthong ;  before  a  vowel  the  i  has  the 
sound  of  y :  a-yo,  a'-w.    See  9.  2. 

2  The  interrogative  form  aisne  is  often  shortened  to  ain'. 

3  Aiba7n,  aihas,  etc.,  occur  in  comedy. 
•*  Also  Tvritten  inquibat. 

*  A  few  forms  of  the  Subj.  are  sometimes  given,  but  they  are  not  found  in  the 
classics. 

«  Fari  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry.  Compounds  have  some  forms  not  fonnd  in  the 
simple;  thus:  a_ffamur,  affamini,  affiibar,  effabiris.  Subj.  Im^.  fUrer  also  occurs 
in  compounds. 

''  The  Fut.  salvebis  is  also  used  for  the  Imperat. 

^  Aqq  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Plural 
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2.  Isolated  Forms. 


IxDic.  Pres.        Flit 

confit,  

defit,     defiunt,  defiet, 

infit,     iiifiunt,  


Sub.  Pres.  Imp. 
confiat,   confieret, 
defiat,     


Infix. 

conf  ieri,  to  he  done. 
def  ieri,  to  be  wanting. 
to  begin. 


Sub.  Imp.   forem,  fores,  foret, furent.     Ixf.  lore.* 

IxD.   Pres.  ovat.         Part,  ovans,  he  rejoices. 

I-ND.   Pres.  quaeso,  quaesumus,  -  I  pray. 


IMPERSOXAL  VERBS. 

298.  Impersonal  Verbs  never  admit  a  personal  subject. 
They  correspond  to  the  English  Impersonal  with  it :  licet., 
it  is  lawful,  oportet.,  it  behooves.'  ^  They  are  conjugated 
like  other  verbs,  but  are  used  only  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  and  in  the  Present 
and  Perfect  Intinitive. 

299.  Strictly  Impersonal  are  only : 

Decet,     dScuTt,  it  becomes.  *  p-  .,     (  piguit,            .       . 

Libet,  -j  ij^jtj^Qj  egt^  « pceases.  PoenitSt,  poemtuit,       it  causes  re- 

LicSt,  ]  ^^       ,  it  is  lawful*  Srct ;  poemtet  me,   /  repent. 

'  -j   icitum  est,                   J  ptidet,  -^  P^^!^;5    ^,    it  shames 

Liqiigt,    hcuit,  tt  ts  evident.*  '  (  puditum  est, 


it  shames. 

Miseret,  miserltnui  est,  it  excites  pity  ;    Taedet,  it  wearies;  pertacdet,  per- 

me  miseret,  I  pity.  taesum  est. 

Oportet,  oportuit,  it  behooves. 

1.  Participles  arc  generally  wanting,  but  a  few  occur,  though  with  a  some- 
what modified  sense:  (1)  from  libet:  Uhens,  willing;  (2)  from  licet:  licens,  free; 
Ilc'tti'cs,  allowed;  (3)  from  vo'EyiTEX :  poenlt^ns,  penitent;  poenltendus,  to  be  re- 
pented of;  (4)  from  pudet:  pildens,  modest;  pudendus,  shameful. 

2.  Geeu>'ds  are  generally  wanting,  but  occur  in  rare  instances ;  poenUcndiim, 
pUdendo. 

300.  Generally  Impersonal  are  several  verbs  which  de- 
signate the  changes  of  weather,  or  the  operations  of  nature : 

Fulminat,  it  lightens.  Pliiit  (P.  pluit),  it  rai7is. 

Grandinat,  it  hails.  Rorat,  d^w  falls. 

Lapidat,  it  rains  stones.  Tonat  (tonuit),  it  thunders. 

Lucescit,  it  grows  light.  Yesperascit,  evenijig  approaches. 

Ningit  (ninxit),  it  snows. 

^  Forem  =»  essem  :  fore  =  futurum  esse.    See  204.  1. 

2  Old  forms  for  quaero  and  quaerunus. 

3  The  real  subject  is  generally  an  infinitive  or  clause,  sometimes  a  neuter 
pronoun:  JiocJieH  oportet,  that  this  should  be  done  is  necessary. 

*  These  four  occur  in  the  third  person  plural,  but  without  a  personal  subject. 
So  the  Comp.  dedecet.    So  also  some  of  the  others  in  rare  instances. 
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301.  Many  other  verbs  are  often  used  impersonally. 
Thus 


1.  The  followmg : 

it  happens, 
it  appears, 
it  concerns, 
it  is  useful, 
it  is  evident, 
it  happens, 
it  is  fitting, 
it  delights, 
it  displeases, 
it  grieves, 
it  happens, 
it  is  expedient. 

it  escapes  {me). 


Tit, 

it  happens. 

Interest, 

it  co7icerns. 

Juvat, 
Patet, 

it  delights, 
it  is  plain. 

Pertinet, 
Placet, 

it  pertains, 
it  pleases. 

Praestat, 

it  is  better. 

Praeterit  (me), 
Eefert, 

it  escapes  {mc). 
it  concerns. 

Restat, 

it  remains. 

Subit, 

it  occurs. 

SufFicit, 

it  suffices. 

Superest, 
Tacat, 

it  remains, 
there  is  leisure. 

Accidit, 

Apparet, 

Attinet, 

Conducit, 

Constat, 

Contingit, 

Convenit, 

Delectat, 

Displicet, 

Dolet, 

Evenit, 

Expedit, 

Fallit  )  r. 

2.  The  Second  Periphrastic  Conjugation  (233)  is  often  used 
impersonaUj.    The  participle  is  then  neuter : 

Mihi  scribendum  est,  /  must  write ;  tibi  scribendum  est,  you  must 
write ;  illi  scribendum  est,  he  must  write. 

3.  Yerhs  which  are  intransitive  in  the  active,  i.  e.,  do  not 
govern  the  accusative,  can  only  be  used  impersonally  in  the  pas- 
sive, and  many  others  may  be  so  used.  The  participle  is  then 
neuter : 

Mihi  creditur,  it  is  ci'edifed  to  me,  lam  believed;  tibi  creditur,  yo7i  are 
believed;  illi  creditur.  Tie  is  believed;  certatur,  it  is  contended ;  curritur, 
there  is  iv/Mning,  people  run;  pugnatur,  it  is  fought,  they,  we,  etc.,  fight ; 
scribitur,  it  is  writteii ;  vcnitur,  they  come,  we  coine,  etc. ;  \'ivitur,  we,  you, 
tJiey  live. 


CHAPTEE   y. 


PARTICLES. 


302.  The  Latin  has  four  parts  of  speech  sometimes 
called  Particles:  the  Adverb.,  the  Preposition,  the  Con- 
junction., and  the  Interjection. 


ADVERBS. 

303.  Tlie  Adverb  is  the  part  of  speech  which  is  used 
to  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs:  celeriter 
currere,  to  run  swiftly ;  tarn  celer,  so  swift ;  tarn  cckriter, 
so  swiftly. 
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ADVERBS. 


304.  Adverbs  may  be  divided,  according  to  tlieir  sig- 
nification, into  four  principal  classes : 

I.  Adveebs  of  Place. 


Hie, 

mic, 

istic, 
ubi. 

here  ; 
there  ; 
there-; 
where  ? 

hue,              hither;         Line, 
illuc,             thither ;         illinc, 
istuc,            thither ;        istinc, 
quo,             whither  ?       unde, 

II.  Adverbs  of  Ti^srE. 

h^nce. 
thence, 
thence, 
whence  ? 

Hodie,          to-day.          nondum,      not  yet.         saepe, 
ibi,               then.             nunc,            now.              semel, 
jam,             noio.              nunqnam,    never.            tum, 
jamdiu,        long  since,     olim,            formerly.      unquam, 

often, 
once, 
then, 
ever. 

ni.  Adverbs  of  Maxn^ee,  ]Meaxs,  Degree. 

Adeo, 
aliter, 
ita, 
magis, 

so. 

otherwise, 
so. 
more. 

paene,           almost.         sic, 
palam,           openly.          iit, 
prorsus,        wholly.         valde, 
rite,^              rightly.         vLs, 

so. 
as. 

much., 
scarcely. 

rV.  Adverbs  of  Cause,  Ixfeeence. 

Cur, 
quare, 

quamobrcm, 
quapropter. 

why  ?                 eo,                 for  this  reason, 
wherefore.          ideo,              on  this  account, 
wherefore.          idcirco,          therefore, 
wherefore.         propterea,     therefore. 

305.  Comparison. — Most  Adverbs  are  derived  from 
adjectives,  and  are  dependent  upon  them  for  tlieir  compari- 
son. The  comparative  is  tlie  neuter  singular  of  the  adjec- 
tive, and  the  superlative  changes  the  ending  us  of  the  ad- 
jective into  e: 

altus,  altior,  altissimus,  lofty. 

alte,  altius,  altissime,  loftily. 

prudens,  prudentior,  prudentisslmus,  prudent. 

prudenter,  prudentius,  prudentissime,  prudently. 

1.  Magis  and  Maxime. — When  the  adjective  is  compared  with  7nagis 
and  maxime,  the  adverb  is  compared  in  the  same  way : 

egre^ius,        magis  egregius,        maxime  egrcgius,        etcdlent. 
egregie,  magis  egregie,  maxime  egregie,  excellently. 

2.  Irregular  Comparison. — "When  the  adjective  is  irregular,  the  adverb 

has  the  same  irregularity : 

bonus,  melior,  optiraus,  good. 

bene,  melius,  optime,  well. 

male,  pejus,  pessime,  hadly. 

3.  Defective  Comparison.— "When  the  adjective  is  defective,  the  adverb 
is  generally  defective : 


novus, 
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deterior,  detemmus,  toorse. 
deterius,  detemme,  tjcorse. 
novissimus,  new. 


nove,  novissime, 

4.  CoMPAEED. — A  few  not  derived  from  adjectives  are  compared  : 

diu,  diutius,  diutissime,  for  along  tirtte. 

saepe,  saepius,  saepissime,  often. 

satis,  satius,  sufficiently. 

nuper,  nuperrime,  recently. 

5.  XoT  Compared.— Most  adverbs  not  derived  from  adjectives,  as  also 
those  from  adjectives  incapable  of  comparison  (1G9),  are  not  compared :  hie, 
here;  nunc,  now,  tulgat-iter,  commonly. 

6.  SuPERLAnvES  IX  0  OR  um  are  used  in  a  few  adverbs  :  primo,  primum, 
potissimum. 

PEEPOSITIOXS. 

306.  The  Preposition  is  the  part  of  speech  which  shows 
the  relations  of  objects  to  each  other :  in  Italia  esse,  to  be 
in  Italy;  a?ite  me,  before  me. 

For  list  of  prepositions,  see  433-435. 

307.  Inseparable  Prepositions. — Ambi,  amb,  around,  about ;  dis, 
di,  asunder;  re,  red,  back ;  se,  aside,  apart  ;'ne  and  ve,  not,  are  called  in- 
separable prepositions,  because  they  are  used  only  in  compositioiL 

COXJUyCTIOXS. 

308.  Conjunctions  are  mere  connectives :  2^citerin:Jillus, 
the  father  and  son ;  j»ja?er  XTnfilius,  the  father  or  son. 

309.  Conjmictions  are  divided,  according  to  their  nse, 
into  two  classes : 

I.  CouEDiXATE  CoxjuxcTioxs, — which  connect  similar 
constructions  :  labor  voluptasque,  labor  and  pleasure  ;  Car- 
thaglnem  cepit  ac  diruit,  he  took  and  destroyed  Carthage. 

n.  SuBOEDiXATE  CoNJUXCTioxs, — which  conucct  subor- 
dinate with  principal  constructions:  haec  dum  coUigunt, 
effiigit,  while  they  collect  these  things,  he  escapes. 

I.   COOEDIXATE   CoXJTXCnOXS. 

310.  Coordinate  Conjunctions  comprise  five  subdivi- 
sions : 

1.  Copulative  Coxjtxctioxs,  denoting  union  : 
Et,  qug,  atque,  ac,  and.    Etiam,  quoque,  also.     Xequ$,  nSc,  and  not. 
NSque — ncque,  nee — nee,  neque — nee,  neither — nor. 
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2.  Disjunctive  Conjunctions,  denoting  separation : 

Aut,  Tel,  ve,  sive  (seu),  or.  Aut — aut,  vel — vel,  either — or.  Sive— 
sive,  either — or. 

3.  Adyeesatiye  Conjunctions,  denoting  opposition  : 

Sed,  autem,  verum,  vero,  hut.  At,  hut^  on  the  contrary.  Atqui,  hut 
rather.     Ceterum,  hut  still.     Tamen,  yet. 

4.  Illative  Conjunctions,  denoting  inference  : 

Ergo,  igitur,  inde,  proinde,  itaque,  hence,  therefore.    Sec  also  587,  IT.  2. 

5.  Causal  Conjunctions,  denoting  cause  : 
Xam,  namque,  enim,  etenim,  for. 

n.  Suboedinate  Conjunctions. 

311.  Subordinate  Conjunctions  comprise  eiglit  subdi- 
visions : 

1.  Temporal  Conjunctions,  denoting  time : 

Quando,  quum,  when.  Ut,  ubi,  as,  ichen.  Quum  primum,  ut  primum, 
ubi  primum,  simul,  simulac,  slmiilatque,  as  soon  as.  Dum,  douee,  quoad, 
quamdiu,  while,  until,  as  long  as.  Antequam,  priusquam,  hefore.  Postea- 
quam,  after. 

2.  CoMPAEATivE  CONJUNCTIONS,  denoting  comparison  : 

Ut,  liti,  siciit,  slcutl,  as,  so  as.  Yelut,  just  as.  Praeut,  proiit,  ac- 
cording as,  in  comparison  with.  Quam,  as.  Tanquam,  quasi,  ut  si,  ac  si, 
vcliit  si,  as  if. 

3.  Conditional  Conjunctions,  denoting  condition  : 

Si,  if  Si  non,  nisI,  nl,  if  not.  Sin,  hut  if.  Si  quidem,  if  indeed. 
Si  modo,  dum,  modo,  dummodo,  if  only. 

4.  Concessive  Conjunctions,  denoting  concession  : 

Quamquam,  licet,  quum,  although.  Etsi,  tametsi,  etiamsl,  even  if. 
Quamvl3,  quantumvls,  quautumlil^et,  however  much,  although.  Ut,  grant 
that.     Ne,  grajit  that  not. 

5.  Final  Conjunctions,  denoting  purpose  or  end  : 

Ut,  uti,  that,  in  order  that.  Xe,  neve  (ncu),  that  not.  Quo,  that. 
Quomimis,  that  not. 

6.  Consecutive  Conjunctions,  denoting  consequence 
or  result : 

Ut,  so  that.     Ut  non,  quin,  so  that  not. 

v.  Causal  Conjunctions,  denoting  cause : 
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Quia,  quod,  because.  Quum,  since.  Quoniam,  quando,  quandoqui- 
dem,  slquidem,  since  indeed. 

8.  IxTEEEOGATiYE  CoxjuxcTioxs,  denoting  inquiry : 
Xe,  nonne,  num,  utrum,  an,  whether.     An  non,  necne,  or  not. 

IXTERJECTIONS. 

312.  Interjections  are  certain  particles  used  as  expres- 
sions of  feeling  or  as  mere  marks  of  address.  They  may 
express 

1.  Astonishment :  o,  hern,  ehem,  hui,  aha,  utat,  pupae,  vah,  en,  cccc. 

2.  Joy:  10,  ha,  he,  eu,  evoe. 

3.  Sorrow:  vae,  hei,  heu,  eheu,  ohe,  ah,  au,  pro  ov  proh, 

4.  Disgust :  aha,  phui,  apuge. 

5.  Calling :  heus,  o,  eho,  chodum. 

6.  Praise  :  euge,  eja,  heja. 


CHAPTEE  YI. 

FORMATION    OF   WORDS. 

313.  WoEDS  may  be  formed  in  two  ways  : 

I.  By  Deeitatiox;  i.  e.,  by  the  addition  of  certain  end- 
ings to  the  stems  of  other  words :  a?7ior,  love,  from  amo,  to 
love. 

II.  By  CoMPOsiTiox;  i.  e.,  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
words  or  their  stems :  ie?ievdlenSj  well-wishing,  fi'om  be?ie, 
well,  and  volens,  wishing. 

1.  Simple  and  Compouxd. — Words  formed  by  composition  are  called 
Compounds  ;  those  not  thus  formed  are  called  Simple  Words. 

2.  Primitive  and  Derivative. — Simple  words  formed  by  derivation  are 
called  Derivatives ;  those  not  thus  formed  are  called  Primitives. 

DEPJVATIOX  OF  WORDS. 
X  0  U  X  S . 

314.  Xouns  are  derived  from  other  Kouns.,  from  Ad- 
jectives., and  from  Verbs. 


la,    culum. 

hortus, 
virga, 

garden, 
branch. 

oppidum, 
flos, 

town, 
flower. 

pars, 
munus, 

part. 

present. 
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I.  iSToUNS  FEOil  Xouxs. 

315.  DiiiixcTTTES  generally  end  in 

ulus,     ula,    ulum,    cuius,    c 

hort-iilus,  a  small  garden^  from 

A-irg-ula,  a  small  branchy         " 

oppid-ulum,  a  small  town,  " 

flos-culus,  a  small  flower,  " 

part-i-cula,  a  small  part,  " 

munus-culum,  a  small  present,         " 

1.  Ulus,  "iila,  ulum  are  generally  added  to  the  stems  of  nouns  of  Dec. 
I.  and  II.,  and  to  some  of  Dec.  III. 

2.  Olus,  bla,  olum  are  used  for  ulm,  via,  ulum,  when  a  vowel  pre- 
cedes :  filwlus,  little  son,  ivomfilius ;  flllola,  little  daughter,  from fllia;  atn- 
olum,  small  hall,  from  atrium. 

3.  Ellus,  ella,  ellum ;  illus,  ilia,  ilium,  are  sometimes  used,  es- 
pecially with  primitives  of  Dec.  I.  and  II.,  whose  stems  end  in  1,  n,  or  r; 
but  el  and  il  in  these  endings  generally  displace  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem : 
ocellus,  small  eye,  from  oculus  ;  fabella,  short  fablQ,  ixom  f alula  ;  baciliam, 
small  staff,  from  haculum. 

4.  Cuius,  cilia,  culum  are  used  with  primitives  of  Dec.  lY.  and  V., 
and  with  some  of  Dec.  III.    These  are  appended 

1)  1o  Wia  Nominative  :  flos,  flo8-culu8 ;  mulier,  muliercula  ;  munus,  munus- 
culum. 

2)  To  the  Stetn  with  a  connecting  vowel  i,  sometimes  e  :  pons  (bridge),  po7it-i- 
culus;  pars, particula ;  Tulpes  (iox),  tulpecula. 

3)  To  the  Stem  of  nouns  in  o  (G.  onis,  inis),  with  stem-vowel  changed  to  u: 
Tiomo  {man),  horn un-ciil us;  virgo  (maiden),  rirguncula.  Liko  nouns  in  o,  a  few 
other  words  form  diminutives  in  unciilus,  uncula  :  aius  (uncle),  avunculus ;  domus 
(house),  domuncaia. 

5.  nieus  and  cio  are  rare:  equuleus,  a  small  horse,  from  equus ; 
Jiomuncio,  a  small  man,  from  homo. 

316.  PATROXYincs,  or  names  of  descent,  generally 
end  in 

ides,        ides,        iades,         ades,        masculine. 
is,  eis,  ias,  as,  feminine. 

Tantal-idcs,  son  of  Tantalus ;  Tantal-is,  daughter  of  Tantalus. 

Thes-ides,  son  of  Tlieseus ;  Thes-eis,  daughter  of  Tlie sens. 

Laert-iades,  son  of  Laertes ;  Laert-ias,  daughter  of  Laertes. 

Thesti-afles,  son  of  TJiestius ;  Thesti-as,  daughter  of  TItestius. 

1.  Ides  (i)  and  is  are  the  common  endings. 

2.  Ides  (i;  and  eis  are  used  especially  with  primitives  in  eus. 

3.  Iades,  ades,  and  ias,  as,  are  used  principally  with  primitives  in 
luf,  and  in  those  in  as  and  es  of  Dec.  I. — Aeneas  has  Aeneades,  masc.  and 
Aeneis,  fern. 
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4.  Ine  and  one  are  rare  feminine  endings :  Kejotun-lne,  daughter  of 
Neptune ;  Acrisi-one,  daughter  of  Acrisius. 

317.  Desigxatioxs  of  Place  are  often  formed  Tvith 
the  endings 

ariuia,  etmn,  ile. 

columb-arium,         a  dovecot,  from         columba. 

querc-etum,  a  forest  of  oaks,  "  quercus. 

ov-ile,  a  sheepfold,  "  ovis. 

1.  ArimxL  designates  the  place  where  anything  is  kept,  a  receptacle : 
aerdriurn,  treasury,  from  aes. 

2.  Stum,  used  with  names  of  trees  and  plants,  designates  the  place 
where  they  flourish :  olivetum,  an  olive  grove,  from  oliva. 

3.  lie,  used  with  names  of  animals,  designates  their  stall  or  fold :  bovile, 
stall  for  cattle,  from  has. 

318.  Deeivatives  are  also  formed  Trith  several  other^ 
endings,  especially  with 


anus, 


10, 


statu-arius, 

lud-io, 

sacerdot-ium, 

serv-itium, 

vir-tus, 

consul-atus. 


im,        itiura, 

tus 

(itus),        ati 

a  statuary^ 

from 

statua. 

a  player. 

ludus. 

priesthood, 

sacerdos. 

.  servitude, 

servus. 

i  virtue, 

rir. 

-^consulship, 

consul. 

1.  Arius  and  io  gener^y  designate  one's  occupation. 

2.  lum  and  itium  denote  office,  condition,  or  collection :  servitium, 
servitude,  sometimes  a  collection  of  servants. 

3.  Tus  and  itus  designate  some  characteristic  or  condition :   virtus, 
manliness,  virtue,  from  vir  ;  juventus,  youth,  from  juvenis. 

4.  Atus  denotes  rank,  office,  collection :  cora-uldtus,  consulship,  from 
consul ;  sendtus,  senate,  collection  of  old  men,  from  senex. 

5.  Patrial  or  Gextile  Xocxs.— See  326.  3. 

n.  Nouxs  FEOM  Adjectives. 

^319.   From  Adjectives   are  formed  various  Abstract 
Koims  with  the  endinsfs 


liU) 


ia,         itia,         itas, 

itiado,     V 

imdnia. 

diligcnt-ia,             diUrjence, 

from 

diligen 

amie-itia,               friendship. 

(( 

amicus 

bon-itas,                goodness, 

" 

bonus. 

sol-itudo,               ^solitude. 

(( 

solus. 

acr-imonia,            sharpness. 

u 

acer. 

.  Itas,   tas,    etas. — Itas  sometimes  drops  i: 

libertas,  1 

etas  is  used  with  primitives  in  ius :  pittas,  piety,  from  pius.    Sometimes 
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the  stem  of  the  adjective  is  slightly  changed  :  facUis,  facultas,  faculty ;  diffi- 
cilis,  difficultas,  difficult}' ; patens, potestas,  power;  Tionestus,  honestas,  honesty. 

2.  Itudo  and  itas. — A  few  adjectives  form  abstracts  with  both  these 
endings  :  firmus,  firmUas,  firmitudo,  firmness.  Polysyllabic  adjectives  in 
tus  generally  change  tm  into  tii/lo  :  sollicUus,  sollicitudo,  solicitude. 

S.  Imonla  is  rare :  Parsimoiiia,  parsimony,  from  parens,  changes  c 
into  s. 

III.    XOUNS   FEOM   YeEBS. 

1.  From  the  Present  Stem. 

320.  From  the  Present  stem  are  formed  Yerhal  Kouns 
with  various  endings,  especially  with 
or  J  ium;  men,  mentum;  bulum,  ciilum,  brum,  crum,  trum. 

am-or,  love^  from  amo. 

^              tim-or,  /<'«»',  "  timeo. 

gaud-ium,  joij^  "  gaudeo. 

cert-a-men,  contest^  "  ccrto. 

orn-fi-mentum,  ornament^  "  orno. 

voc-a-bulum,  appellation^  "  voco. 

veh-i-culum,  vehicle^  "  veho. 

fl-a-brum,  blast,  "  flo. 

simul-a-crum,  imar/c,  "  simulo. 

ar-a-trum,  plough,  "  aro. 

1.  Or  designates  the  action,  or  state  denoted  by  the  verb. 

2.  Ium.  has  nearly  the  same  force,  but  sometimes  designates  the  tiling 
done :  aedificiuni,  edifice,  from  acdifko. 

3.  Men  and  mentum  generally  designate  the  means  of  an  action,  or 
its  involuntary  subjict :  flumen,  a  stream,  something  which  flows,  h'omjluo  ; 
agracn,  an  army  in  motion,  from  ago. 

These  endings  are  generally  preceded  by  a  connecting  vowel :  orn-a-menium, 
ornament;  ve^t-i-mentum,  clothing.  Sometimes  the  stem  itself  is  shortened  or 
changed:  fragmentum,  fragment,  from  f range ;  momentum,  moving  force,  from 
moveo. 

4.  Biilum,  colum,  brum,  crum,  trum  designate  the  instrument  or 
the  place  of  the  action  :  veluculum,  vehicle,  instrument  of  the  action,  from 
veho  ;  stabulum,  stall,  place  of  the  action,  from  sto. 

These  endings  generally  take  a  connecting  vowel.  Sometimes  the  stem  itself  is 
changed;  sepulcrum,  sepulchre,  from  sepelio. 

5.  Ulum,  ula. —  Hum  for  culum  occurs  after  c  and  g:  vinc-ulum,  a 
bond,  from  vincio  ;  cing-ulura,  girdle,  from  cingo.  Ula  also  occurs  :  regula, 
rule,  from  rego. 

6.  Us,  a,  O  sometimes  designate  the  agent  of  the  action  :  coquus,  cook, 
from  coquo  ;  scriba,  writer,  from  scribo  ;  erro,  wanderer,  from  erro. 

7.  Ela,  ido,  igo  and  a  few  other  endings  also  occur :  querela,  com- 
plaint, from  queror  ;  cupldo,  desire,  from  cupio  ;  orlgo,  origin,  from  orior. 
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2.  From  the  Suinne  Stem. 
with  fhe  elding*''  ^"^"'"  ^''""  "''^  '°™<^^  ^"-^^'^  ^^-"- 


°^i  lOj  us,  ura- 

amnt-or,  iover,  from 

audlt-or,  hearer, 

mouit-io,  advising, 

audit-io,  hearing, 

audlt-us,  hearing, 

cant-US,  singing, 

pict-ura,  paAnting, 


amo. 

audio. 

moneo. 

audio, 

audio. 

cano. 

pingo. 


mine  nouns  are  generally  formed  by  changing  tor  into  tri.:  .ilor,  .M^ 
^.  10,  us,  and  ura  form  abstract  nouns,  and  denote  the  act  itself. 

ADJECTIVES. 

322.  Derivative  adjectives  are  formed  from  JS'ouns 
Adjectives,  Verds,  and  Adverbs,  ^^ouns, 

I.  Adjectives  nzoii  Kouxs. 
1.  From  Common  ^ouns 

5SUS,  lentus,  at«s.  jtus,  atus. 

^'-atus,  4     y  ..  opes, 

turr-itus,  ,„,4i  „  »a. 

corn-Otu,    .         ,„„,,,'  „  .urns. 

Until,  fr""  '  """""^  "'^^''  S'---^  «'  »-«-s  0:  .^.„. 
eus,    inus,    au3,    neus;    .a, cly  aceus,  .•,„<!  Icius. 


popul-neu,,  „f^.;^:.;  „  Popul^s. 
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papyr-aceus,  of  papyrus^         from  papjTUS. 

later-icius,  of  brick^  "  later. 

325.  Chaeacteeistic. — Adjectives  signifying  lelonging 
io^  derived  from^  generally  end  in 

icus,    ills,    inus,    ins;     alls,    anus, 

civ-icus,  relating  to  a  citizen^ 

civ-ilis,  relating  to  a  citizen, 

equ-inus,  of  pertaining  to  a  horse, 

reg-ius,  royal, 

mort-alis,  mortal, 

urb-anus,  of,  pertaining  to  a  city, 

salut-aris,  salutary, 

auxili-arius,  auxiliary, 

for-ensis,  forensic, 

1.  Ticus  is  sometimes  added  to  the  Nom. :  rw^,  ms-ticus,  rustic. 

2.  Emus,  ester,  itimus  and  a  few  other  endings  also  occur :  pater, 
paternu^,  paternal ;  campus,  ca?npester,  level ;  mare,  maritimus,  maritime. 

2.  From  Proper  Nouns. 

326.  Adjectives  from  proper  nouns  generally  end  in 
anus,  ianus,  Inus ;  iacus,  icus,  ius,  ensis,  iensis ;  as,  aeus,  eus« 


aris, 

anus,    ensis. 

from 

civis. 

civis. 

equus. 

rex. 

mors. 

urbs. 

salus. 

auxilium. 

forum. 

Sull-anus, 

Rom-anus, 

Ciceron-ianus, 

Lat-Inus, 

Corinth  iacus, 

Corinth-ius, 

Britanu-ieus, 

Cann-ensis, 

Athen-iensis, 

Fiden-as, 

Smyrn-aeus, 

Pythagor-eus, 


fr( 


Sulla. 

Roma. 

Ciefero. 

Latium. 

Coriuthus. 

Corinthus. 

Britannus. 

Cannae. 

Athenae. 

Fidenae. 

Smyrna. 

PythagSras. 


of  Sylla, 

Roman, 

Ciceronian, 

Latin, 

Corinthian, 

Corinthian, 

British, 

of  Cannae, 

Athenian, 

of  Fidcnac, 

Smyrnean, 

Pythagorean, 

1.  Ianus  is  the  ending  generally  used  in  derivatives  from  Karnes  of  Per- 
sons ;  but  anus,  Inu^,  ius,  and  the  Greek  endings  eus  and  icus  also  occur. 

2.  Ensis  aud  canus  (anus)  in  derivatives  from  names  of  countries  sig- 
nify merely  Jt2«^  in  the  country,  in  distinction  from  belonging  to  it:  thus 
exercUus  lUspaniensis  is  an  army  stationed  in  Spain,  but  exercUus  Uispanicus 
is  a  Spanish  army. 

.  3,  Patrials. — Many  of  these  adjectives  from  names  of  places  are  also 
used  'Substantively  as  Patrial  or  Gentile  Nouns  to  designate  the  citizens  of 
the  place  :  Corinthii,  the  Corinthians ;  Athenienses,  the  Athenians. 

n.  Adjectitves  FROii  Adjeciives. 

327.  PmixuTivES  from  other  adjectives  generally  end 
like  diminutive  nouns  (315)  in 


is,    bnis, 

ax. 

from 

miror. 

vereor, 
caleo. 

paveo. 
doceo. 

anio. 

pugno. 
audeo. 
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ulns,    ula,    ulum,    cillus,    cula,    cul'oin. 

long-ulus,  a,  um,  rather  long^        from  longus. 

pauper-culus,  a,  um,      rather  poor,  "  pauper, 

1.  Olus,  ellus,  and  illus  also  occur  as  in  nouns, 

2.  Ciilns  is  sometimes  added  to  comparatives :  durius-ciilus,  somewhat 
hard,  from  durius. 

in.  AdjeCTIYES  FKOil  Yeebs. 

328.  Verbal  adjectives  generally  end  in 

bundus,    cundus;     idus,    l 

mir-a-bundus,  wondering^ 

Ter-e-cundus,  dijidetit, 

cal-idus,  uann, 

pav-idus,  fearful, 

doc-ilis,  docile, 

am-a-bilis,  worthy  of  love, 

pugn-ax,  piignacious, 

aud-ax,  daring, 

1,  Bundus  and  cundus  have  nearly  the  force  of  the  present  participle; 
but  lundus  is  somewhat  more  expressive  than  the  Part. :  laetahundus,  re- 
joicing greatly ;  and  cundus  generally  denotes  some  characteristic  rather  than 
a  single  act  or  feeling  :  terecundus,  diffident. 

These  endings  take  a  connecting  voweL    See  examples. 

2.  Idus  retains  the  simple  meaning  of  the  verb. 

8.  His  and  bilis  denote  capability,  generally  in  a  passive  sense :  ama- 
bUis,  capable  or  worthy  of  being  loved ;  sometimes  in  an  active  sense  :  terri- 
bV.is,  terrible,  capable  of  producing  terror. 

These  endings  are  generally  added  to  the  Present  Stem  {bilh  with  a  connecting 
vowel),  but  sometimes  to  the  Supine  Stem:  flexihiUs,  flexible. 

4.  Ax  denotes  inclination,  generally  a  faulty  one  :  log«ax,  loquacious. 

5.  Uu3j  ulus,  icius,  and  ivus  also  occur:— (1)  nus  in  the  sense  of 
idus:  vacuus,  vacant. — (2)  ulus  in  the  sense  of  ax:  credulus,  credulous. — (3) 
icius  and  Ivus  (added  to  Sup.  Stem)  in  the  sense  of  the  Perf.  Part. :  fcticius, 
feigned,  ivom  fingo  {fictum);  captlvus,  captive,  from  capio  (captum). 

IV.  Adjectives  FEo^r  Adyeebs  axd  Peepositioxs. 

329.  A  few  adjectives  are  formed  from  adverbs  and 
prepositions : 

hodiernus,  of  this  day,        from  hodie. 

contrarius,  contrary,  "  contra. 

VERBS. 

330.  Derivative  Verbs  are  formed  from  ^oiois,  Adjec- 
iivcSf  and  Verbs. 
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I.  Verbs  from  N"ouxs  and  Adjectives. 
331.  Verbs  formed  from  nouns  and  adjectives  end  in 


Conj.  L                  Conj.  II. 
o,                     eo, 

Conj.  IV. 
io. 

Conjugation  I.— 

-Transitive. 

armo, 

euro, 

nomlno, 

caeco, 

libSro, 

to  arm, 

to  cure, 

to  name, 

to  make  blind, 

to  liberate, 

from 

arma. 

cura. 

nomen. 

caecus. 

liber. 

Conjugation  II.— 

-Intransitive. 

floreo, 
luceo, 
albeo, 
flaveo. 

to  bloom, 
to  shine, 
to  be  ichite, 
to  be  yellow, 

from 

ii 

flos. 
lux. 
albus. 
flavns. 

Conjugation  IV. — Generally  Transiti^ 

e. 

finio, 
vestio, 
moUio, 
saevio  (i 

to  finish, 
to  clothe, 
to  soften, 
nfrans.)    to  raae, 

from 

finis, 
vest  is. 
mollis, 
saevus. 

1.  Asco  and  esco  occur  in  luceptives.    See  332.  II. 

2.  Deponent. — Derivatives,  like  other  verbs,  may  of  course  be  depo- 
nent :  dominor,  to  domineer,  from  dominus. 

II.  Verbs  from  Verbs. 

332.  Verbs  derived  from  other  verbs  are — Frequenta- 
lives,  IficejytiveSf  Desideratives,  and  Diminutives. 

I.  Frequextatives  denote  repeated  or  continued  action. 
They  are  of  the  first  conjugation  and  are  formed 

1.  From  Supines  in  atum  by  changing  atum  into  ito : 

clam-Tto,        to  exclaim,   ,         from        clamo,  clamutum. 

vol-ito,  toflity  "  volo,  volatum. 

2.  From  other  Supines  by  changing  um  into  o,  some- 
times ito : 


adjutum. 
habitum. 
lectum. 


adjut-o,  to  ac<sist  ^ft€n,       from        adjuvo, 

habit-o,  to  hare  often,  "  habeo, 

lect-ito,  to  read  often,  "  lego, 

1)  Ito  is  sometimes  added  to  the  Present  Stem  of  verbs  of  Conj.  III. : 
affo,  agito  ;  quaere,  quaerito. 

2)  Esso  and  isso  form  derivatives  which  arc  generally  classed  with 
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frequentatives,  though  they  are  intensive  in  force,  denoting  earned  rather 
than  repeated  action,  and  are  of  Conj.  III. :  facio,facesso,  to  do  earnestly ;  in- 
cipio,  indpisso,  to  begin  eagerly.  The  regular  frequentatives  sometimes  have 
the  same  force :  rapio,  rapto,  to  seize  eagerly. 

n.  Ls-CEPTTTES,  or  IxcHOATiYES,  dcnote  the  ■beginning 

of  the  action.   They  are  of  the  third  conjugation,  and  end  in 

asco,  esco,  isco. 

gel-asco,  to  begin  to  freeze,  from  gelo,  are. 

rub-esco,  to  grow  red,  "  rubeo,  ere. 

trem-isco,  to  begin  to  tremble,      "  tremo,  ere. 

obdorm-isco,  to  fall  asleep^  "  obdonnio,  ire. 

1.  Asco  is  used  in  inceptives  from  verbs  of  Conj.  I.,  and  in  a  few  from 
nouns  and  adjectives  :  puer,  pitera-sco,  to  become  a  boy. 

2.  Esco  is  by  far  the  most  common  ending,  and  is  used  in  inceptives 
from  verbs  of  Conj.  IL,  and  in  many  from  nouns  and  adjectives  :  durus,  du- 
resco,  to  grow  hard. 

III.  Desideeatiyes  denote  a  desire  to  perform  the  ac- 
tion. They  are  of  the  fourth  conjugation  and  are  formed 
from  the  Supine  by  changing  um  into  iirio  : 

es-urio,  to  desire  to  eat,        from    edo,  esum. 

empt-urio,  to  desire  to  buy,  "       emo,  emptum. 

lY.  DnnxuTivEs  denote  a  feeble  action.  They  are  of 
the  first  conjugation  and  are  formed  from  the  Present  by 
changing  the  ending  into  illo  : 

cant-illo,  to  sing  feebly,  from  canto, 

conscrib-illo,        to  scribble.  "  conscribo. 


ADVERBS. 

333.  Adverbs  are   formed  from   ]Vou?is,   Adjectives, 
JParticijjIes,  Pronouns,  and  Prepositions. 

I.    AdyEKBS   FKOil   XOUNS. 

334.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  nouns 

1.  By  simjDly  taking  a  case-ending,  especially  that  of 
the  ablative  : 

tempore,  tempori,  in  time ;  forte,  by  chance ;  jure,  with  right,  rightly, 

2.  By  taking  special  endings : 

1)  atim,  tim,  denoting  maxxee:  gr€X,gre^dtim;hj  herds ;  fur,  furtim, 
bj  stealth. 
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2)  itus  denoting  origin,  Imhjkce  :  caelum,  coelUus,  from  heaven  ;  fundus, 
funditus,  from  the  foundation. 

II.  Adverbs  from  Adjectives  and  Participles. 

335.  Adverbs  from  adjectives  and  participles  generally 
end  in 

e,  er,  iter. 

dodus,  docte,  learnedly ;  liher,  libere,  freely ;  elegans,  eleganier,  elegantly ; 
prudeiis,  prudenter,  prudently ;  celer,  celeriter,  quickly. 

1.  £j  is  added  to  the  stems  of  most  adjectives  and  participles  of  Dec.  I. 
and  II.    See  examples. 

2.  Er  and  iter  are  added  to  the  stems  of  adjectives  of  Dec.  III. — er 
to  stems  in  nt,  iter  to  other  stems. — Er  and  Ue?'  also  occur  in  adverbs  from 
adjectives  and  participles  of  Dec.  I.  and  II. 

3.  Atim,  im,  and  itus  also  occur  in  adverbs  from  primitives  of  Dec. 
I.  and  II. :  singuli,  siufjulCitim,  one  by  one ;  2^a^sus,  passim,  everywhere ;  di- 
tinus,  divinitus,  divinely. 

4.  Other  Forms. — Certain  forms  of  adjectives  sometimes  become  ad- 
verbs : 

1)  Neuters  in  e,  um,  rarely  a:  facile,  easily;  miiltum,  multa,  much. 

2)  Ablatives  in  a,  o,  is:  dextra,  on  the  right;  consulio,  designedly;  paucis, 
briefly,  in  few  words. 

3)  Accusatives  in  am :  bifariam,  in  two  parts;  multi/ariam,  in  many  parts  or 
places  (;3a;'few,  understood). 

5.  Numeral  Adverbs.— See  ISl. 

in.  Adverbs  from  Pronouxs. 

336.  Various  adverbs  are  formed  from  Pi'onoims :  thus 
from  hie,  ille,  and  iste  are  formed 

hither;  hine,  hence, 

thither ;  illine,  thence, 

thither;  istinc,  thence. 

IV.  Adverbs  from  Peepositioxs. 

337.  A  few  adverbs  are  formed  from  Prepositions,  or 
are  at  least  related  to  them : 

intra,  intro,  within ;  ultra,  ultro,  beyond ;  in,  intus,  within  ;  sub,  suUus, 
beneath. 

COMPOSITIOX  OF  WOPwDS. 

338.  The  elements  of  a  compound  may  unite  in  three 
distinct  ways : 


hie, 

here  ; 

hue, 

illic, 

there  ; 

illuc, 

istic, 

there  ; 

istuc, 
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I.  The  two  elements  unite  without  change  of  form : ' 
decem-viri,  the  decemvirs,  ten  men;  ab-eo^  to  go  away; 
ante-pono^  to  place  before. 

II.  One  element,  generally  the  first,  is  put  in  an  oblique 
case,  generally  the  genitive,  dependent  upon  the  other: 
legis-ldtory  legislator,  from  lex^  legis,  and  lator. 

ni.  The  stem  of  the  first  element  unites  with  the  second 
element,  either  with  or  without  a  connecting  vowel — gen- 
erally i,  sometimes  e  or  u:  bell-i-gero,  to  wage  war,  from 
helium  and  gero,  with  connecting  vowel ;  magn-animus^ 
magnanimous,  from  magnus  and  animus^  without  connect- 
ing vowel. 

1.  Prepositions  ik  Composition*  admit  the  following  euphonic  changes. 

A,  ab,  abs :— a  before  m  and  v ;  abs  before  c,  p,  t;  ab  before  the 
vowels  and  the  other  consonants:  a-mitto ;  abs-condo ;  ab-eo,  ab-jicio.  But 
abs  before^  drops  b:  as-porto  for  abs-porto.  Ab  becomes  au  in  au-fero  and 
au-fugio. 

Ad, — unchanged  before  vowels  and  before  b,  d,  h,j,  m,  and  V]  d  gen- 
erally assimilated  before  the  other  consonants,  but  changed  to  c  before  q  and 
dropped  before  gn  and  often  before  sc,  sp,  and  st ;  ad-eo,  ad-do,  ad-jungo  ;  af- 
fero,  al-ligo  ;  ac-qulro,  a-gnosco  (ad  and  g-nosco),  a-scendo. 

Ante, — unchanged,  except  in  anti-cvpo  and  anti-sto. 

Circum, — unchanged,  except  in  circxi-eo. 

Com  for  cwm,— (1)  unchanged  before  5,  m,  p  :  com-btbo,  com-mitto,— 
(2)  m  generally  dropped  before  vowels,  h,  and  gn :  co-eo,  co-haereo,  co-gnosco, 
— (3)  m  assimilated  before  l,n,r:  col-Ugo,  cor-rumpo, — (4)  m  changed  to  n 
before  the  other  consonants :  con-fero,  con-gero. 

E,  ex: — ex  before  vowels  and  before  c,  7i,py  q,  s,  t,  and  with  assimila- 
tion before/";  e  generally  before  the  other  consonants  and  sometimes  before 
p  and  s :  ex-eo,  ex-pono,  ef-fero  ;  e-diico,  e-llgo,  e-poto,  e-scendo.  S  after  ex  is 
often  dropped :  exspecto  or  expecto. 

In, — n  assimilated  before  I,  m,  r,  changed  to  m  before  b,  p ;  dropped  before 
gn;  in  other  situations  unchanged:  il-ludOy  im-mitto ;  im-buo,  im-pono ; 
i-gnosco  ;  in-eo,  in-duco. 

Inter,— unchanged,  except  in  intel-ligo. 

Ob, — b  assimilated  before  c,  f,g,  p;  in  other  situations  generally  un- 
changed :  oc-curro,  of-ficio,  og-gero,  op-pono  ;  ob-Jicio,  ob-sto.  But  b  is  drop- 
ped in  o-mitto,  and  an  old  form  obs  occurs  in  a  few  words :  obs-olisco,  os-tendo 
for  obs-tendo  (b  dropped). 

Per, — unchanged,  except  in  pel-licio,  pel-luceo,  and  pe-jero. 


Except  of  course  euphonic  changes. 
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Pro, — sometimes  ^r<x/  before  a  vowel :  prod-eo,  prod-tgo. 

Sub; — b  assimilated  before  c,f,  ^,  J9,  generally  before  m  and  /•;  dropped 
before  sp  ;  in  other  situations  unchanged;  suc-cumbOy  su-spkio  iov suh-spicio ; 
mb-eo,  sub-diico.  An  old  form  subs  shortened  to  sus  occurs  in  a  few  words  : 
sus-cipio,  sus-pendo. 

Trans,— drops  s  before  s,  and  often  ns  before  d,  j,  n :  tram-eo,  trans- 
fero;  t)'an-$ilio  for  trans-dlio  ;  tra-do  fov  trans-do  ;  ira-Jicio  for  irans-jkio ; 
tm-7io  for  trans-no. 

2.  Inseparable  Prepositions  (307)  also  admit  eupTwnic  changes  : 

Ambi,  amb : — avib  before  vowels ;  ainbiy  am,  or  an  before  consonants : 
Qmh-igo;  ambi-dens,  am-puto,  an-qulro, 

Dis,  di  : — dis  before  c,  p,  q,  t,  s  before  a  vowel,  and,  with  assimilatioD, 
before/;  di  in  most  other  situations;  dis-curro,  dis-pono,  dif-Jiuo ;  di-ducOy 
dlmovto.  But  dir  occurs  in  dir-imo  and  dir-ibeo  {dis  and  habeo),  and  both 
di^  and  di  occur  before  j  :  dis-Jwigo,  di-judko. 

Re,  red : — red  before  vowels,  before  h,  and  in  red-do  ;  re  in  other  situa- 
tions :  rcd-eo^  red-igo,  red-hibeo  ;  re-cludo,  re-vello. 

COMPOUXD   XOUXS. 

339.  In  componnd  nouns  the  first  part  is  generally  a 
noun,  but  sometimes  an  adjective,  adverb,  or  preposition  ; 
the  second  part  is  a  verb  or  noun  : 

from  ars  and  faeio. 

"  eaper  and  eornu. 

"  aequus  and  nox. 

"  ne  and  homo. 

"  pro  and  nomen. 

1.  Genitive  ix  Compocxds. — ^In  compounds  of  two  nouns,  or  of  a  noun 
and  an  adjective,  the  first  part  is  often  a  genitive:  ?^^-?a^o;',  legislator ; 
juris-consuUtis,  lawyer. 

2.  Compounds  in  fex,  cen,  and  cola  are  among  the  most  important 
compounds  of  nouns  and  verbs  ;  fex  from  facio  ;  cen  from  cano  ;  cola  from 
eolo  ;  art-i-fex,  artist ;  tub-i-ceny  trumpeter ;  agr-i-coloy  husbandman. 

COMPOUXD    ADJECTIVES. 

340.  In  compound  adjectives  the  first  part  is  generally 
a  nouft,  adjective,  or  preposition,  and  the  second  a  noun, 
adjective,  or  verb: 

let-i-fer,  death-bearing^     from         letum  and  f?ro. 

magn-animus,  magnanimouSy       "  magnus  and  animus, 

per-facilis,  very  easy^  '•^  per  and  facTlis> 


art-I-fex, 

(trtisty 

capr-T-cornus, 

aequ-i-noctimu, 

ne-mo, 

Capricorn 

equinox^ 

nobody^ 

pro-nomen, 

pronoun^ 
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COMPOUXD    VERBS. 

^    341.  In  compound  verbs  the  first  part  is  a  noun,  adiec. 
tive,  verb,  adverb,  or  preposition,  and  the  second  is  a  verb; 

^^^t^?P'                  ^^  ^"^'^^^  ft'om  aedes  and  facio. 

ampl-i-fico,                to  enlavrje,  "  amplus  and  facio. 

pat-e-facio,                 to  open  "  pateo  and  facio. 

bene-facio,                  to  benefit,  "  bene  and  facio. 

^'^■^°'                          to  go  away,  "  ab  and  eo. 
1.  Two  YEEBs.-When  the  first  part  is  a  verb,  the  second  is  always 
facio  as  above ;  pat-e-fa'- 


tacio. 


2.  >orx  or  Adjective  and  VERB.-When  the  first  part  is  a  noun  or  ad- 
jective,  the  second  part  is  generally,  but  not  always,  facio  or  ago  These 
verbs  then  become/?co  and  igo  of  Conj.  I. :  aed-ifico,  are,  to  build;  nav-iao 
are,  to  sail,  from  navu  and  ago.  * 

3.  Vowel  Changes.— Verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  often  under- 
go certain  vowel-changes. 

1)  ^  short  and  e  generally  become  i:  Mbeo,  ad-hibeo  ;  teneo,  con-tineo 
But  a  sometimes  becomes  eovu:  carpo,  de-cerpo  ;  calco,  con-culco. 

2)  Ae  becomes  I:  caedo,  in-cldo. 

3)  Au  generally  becomes  o  oxu:  plaudo,  ex-plodo  ;  claudo,  in-cludo. 

4.  Changes  ix  Prepositions.— See  338.  1  and  2. 

COMPOUXD    ADVERBS. 

342.  Compound  Adverbs  are  variously  formed  but 
most  of  them  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  Such  as  consist  of  an  oblique  case  with  its  preposition :  ad-modum 
very,  to  the  full  measure ;  ob-tiam,  in  the  way.  ' 

2.  Such  as  consist  of  a  noun  with  its  adjective  :  ho-die  {hoc  and  die)  to- 
day, on  this  day ;  qua-re,  wherefore,  by  which  thing. 

3.  Such  as  consist  of  two  particles  :  ad-huc,  hitherto ;  inter-dum,  some- 
times ;  in-mper,  moreover. 

1* 
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SECTIOiT  I. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF  SEXTENCES. 

343.  Syntax  treats  of  the  construction  of  sentences. 

344.  A  sentence  is  thought  expressed  in  language. 

345.  In  their  steuctuke,  sentences  are  either  Simple^ 
Complex^  or  Compoimd  : 

I.  A  Simple  Sentence  expresses  but  a  single  thought : 
Dcu3  mundum  aedif  leSvit,  God  made  the  icorld.     Cic. 

II.  A  Co:srPLEX  Sentence  expresses  two  (or  more) 
thoughts  so  related  that  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other : 

Donee  gris  felix,  multos  numercabia  amicos ;  So  long  as  you  arc  pros- 
perous, you  will  number  many  friends.     Ovid. 

1.  CLATTSES.-In  this  example  two  simple  sentences,  (1)  "To?*  tcUl  he  prosper- 
ous;'  and  (2)  "FoJt  icill  number  many  friends;'  are  so  united  that  the  first  only 
specifies  the  time  of  the  second:  You  will  number  many  friends  (when  ?),  so  long 
as  you  are  prosperous.    The  parts  thus  united  are  called  Clauses  or  Members. 

2.  Principal  axd  Sj^ordinate.— The  part  of  the  complex  sentence  which 
makes  complete  sense  of  *;self— wn/^^os  numerabis  amicos— \&  called  the  Principal 
Clause;  and  the  part  which  is  dependent  upon  ii—donec  eris  felix—\s  called  the 
Subordljtate  Clause. 

III.  A  Compound  Sentence  expresses  two  or  more  in- 
dependent thoughts : 

Sol  ruit  et  montes  umbrantur,  TJie  sun  descends  and  the  mountains  are 
shaded.  Virg. 

346.  In  their  rsE,  sentences  are  either  Declarative^  In- 
terrogative^ Imperative^  or  Exclamatory. 

I.  A  Declarative  Sentence  has  the  form  of  an  asser- 
tion : 

Miltiitdes  acousatus  est,  Miltiades  was  accused.  Nep. 
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n.  An  IxTEKEOGATiTE  Sextexce  has  the  form  of  a 
question  : 

Quis  non  paupertatem  extimescit,  ^]7w  does  not  fear  poverft/  ?     Cic 

1.  IxTEREOGATivE  WoRDs. — Interrogative  sentences  generally  contain 
some  interrogative  word — either  an  interrogative  pronoun,  adjective,  or  ad- 
verb, or  one  of  the  interrogative  particles,  ne,  nonne,  num  : 

1)  Questions  with  7ie  ask  for  information:  Scribitne,  Is  be  writing?  Xe  is 
alvrays  thus  appended  to  some  other  word.  But  ne  appended  to  the  principal  verb 
often  suggests  the  answer  yes,  while  appended  to  any  other  word,  it  often  suggests 
the  answer  no.  It  is  sometimes  appended  to  utriun,  num,  or  an,  without  aflfectiag 
their  meaning,  and  sometimes  inserted  io  the  clause  after  utrum  : 

Utrnm  taceamne,  an  praedicem,  Shall  I  he  silent,  or  shall  I  speak?    Ter. 

2)  Questions  with  nomie  expect  the  answer  yes:  Sonne  scr'ibif.  Is  he  not 
writing?  Xon  for  nonne  indicates  stu-prise  that  there  should  be  any  doubt  on  the 
question  :  Xon  tides.  Do  you  really  not  see? 

3)  Questions  with  num  expect  the  answer  no :  Xum  scrlbit.  Is  he  writing? 
'  4)  Questions  with  aw.    See  2.  4)  below. 

5)  The  interrogative  word  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  numquid  is 
used  for  num,  and  ecquid  for  ne  or  nonne  :  Ecquid  rides,  Do  you  not  see? 

2.  Double  Qcestioxs.  —Double  or  disjunctive  questions  ofier  a  choice 
cr  alternative,  and  generally  take  one  of  the  following  forms  • 

1)  The  first  clause  has  utrum,  num,  or  ne,  and  the  second  an  : 
Utrtmi  ea  vestra  an  nostra  culpa  est,  Is  that  your  fault  or  ours  ?    Cic. 

2)  The  first  clause  omits  the  particle,  and  the  second  has  an  or  ne  : 
ElOqnar  an  sileam.  Shall  I  utter  it,  or  keep  silence  ?    Yirg. 

3)  When  the  second  clause  is  negative,  the  particle  generally  unites  \vith  the 
negative,  giving  annon  or  necne: 

Sunt  haec  tua  verba  necne,  Are  these  your  icot^ds  or  not  ?    Cic. 

4)  By  the  omission  of  the  first  clause,  the  second  often  stands  alone  with  an,  in 
the  sense  of  or : 

An  hoc  timemus,  Or  do  tee  fear  this  ?    Liv. 

5)  Other  forms  are  rare. 

3.  Akswees. — In  answers  the  verb  or  some  emphatic  word  is  usually 
repeated,  often  vriihprorsuSy  vera,  and  the  like ;  or  if  negative,  with  non  : 

Dixitne  causam  ?  Dixit.  Bid  he  state  the  cau^f  He  stated:  it.  Cic.  Pos- 
simiusne  tuti  esse?    Xon  possumns.     Camcehesafef     We  cannot.    Cic. 

1)  Sometimes  the  simple  particle  is  used;  affirmatively,  sane,  itiam,  ita,  vera, 
eerie,  etc..  negatively,  non,  min'ime.  etc 

Yenitne?    Xon.    Has  Jie  come  f    Xo.    Plant. 

in.  An  Imperative  Sextexce  has  the  form  of  a  com- 
mand, exhortation,  or  entreaty : 

Justitiam  cole,  Cidtivate  justice.     Cic. 

rV.  An  Exclamatory  Sextexce  has  the  form  of  an 
exclamation : 

Rellquit  quos  vires,  Wliat  heroes  he  has  left !     Cic. 
Exclamatory  sentences  are  often  elliptical 
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♦  SECTION  n. 

simple  sektei^ces. 
Elements  of  Sentences. 

347.  The  simple  sentence  in  its  most  simjyle  form  con- 
sists'of  two  distinct  parts,  expressed  or  implied  : 

1.  The  Subject,  or  that  of  which  it  s|>eaks. 

2.  The  Peedicate,  or  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject : 

Cluilius  moritur,  Cluilius  dies.     Liv. 

Here  Cluilius  is  the  subject,  and  moritur  the  predicate. 

348.  The  simple  sentence  in  its  most  expanded  form 
consists  only  of  these  same  parts  with  their  various  modi- 
fiers : 

In  his  castris  Cluilius,  Albanus  res,  montur  ;  Cluilius,  the  Alban  kinr/^ 
dies  in  this  camp.     Liv, 

Here  Chiiliug.  AlbCinug  rex,  is  tie  subject  in  its  enlarged  or  modified  form,  and 
in  his  castris  morMur  is  the  predicate  in  its  enlarged  or  modified  form. 

349.  Principal  and  Subokdinate. — The  subject  and 
predicate,  being  essential  to  the  structure  of  every  sen- 
tence, are  called  the  Principal  or  Essential  elements ;  but 
their  modifiers,  being  subordinate  to  these,  are  called  the 
Sitbordinate  elements. 

350.  Simple  and  Complex. — The  elements,  whether 
principal  or  subordinate,  may  be  either  simple  or  complex : 

1.  Siiyiple,  when  not  modified  by  other  words. 

2.  Comjylex,  when  thus  modified. 

Simple  Subject. 

351.  The  subject  of  a  sentence,  expressed  or  implied, 
must  be  a  noun  or  some  word  or  words  used  as  a  noun : 

Rex  decrevit,  The  Jcing  decreed.  Nep.  Ego  scrlbo,  /  write.  Cic. 
Video  idem  valet,  TJie  word  video  has  the  same  meaning.  Quint. 

Complex  Subject. 

352.  The  subject  admits  the  following  modifiers : 
I.  An  Adjective  : 

Populus  JRimiftnm  decrevit,  77ic  Roman  people  decreed.  Cic. 

n.  A  XouN  either  in  apposition  with  the  subject,  in 
the  genitive,  or  in  an  oblique  case  with  a  preposition  : 
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Cluillus  rex  montur,  Cluiliv.s  the  king  dies.  Liv.  Rex  RuUVorum,  the 
king  of  the  Rutuli.  Liv.     Liber  de  offlciis,  The  book  on  duties.  Cic. 

1.  Modifiers  of  Nocxs. — Any  noun  may  be  modified  like  the  subject. 

2.  Appositive  axd  its  Subject. — The  noun  in  apposition  with  another 
is  called  an  Appositive,  and  the  other  noun  is  called  the  Subject  of  the 
appositive. 

3.  Adverbs  -svith  Xorxs. — Sometimes  adverbs  and  adverbial  expres- 
sions occur  as  modifiers  of  nouns : 

Xon  Ignari  sumus  ante  malijrum,  We  are  not  ignorant  of  past  misfor- 
tunes. Virg.     Victoria  apud  Cnidum,  The  victory  at  Cnidus.  Nep. 

Simple  Peedicate. 

353.  The  simple  predicate  must  be  either  a  verb  or  the 
copula  sum  with  a  noun  or  adjective: 

lliltiades  est  accusatus,  Miltiades  was  accused.  Xep.  Tu  es  testis, 
You  are  a  tcdjiess.  Cic.     Fortuna  caeca  est,  Fortune  is  blind.  Cic. 

1.  Like  Sum  several  other  verbs  sometimes  unite  with  a  noun  or  adjec- 
tive to  form  the  predicate.  See  362.  2.  A  noun  or  adjective  thus  used  is 
called  a  Predicate  J^oun  or  Predicate  Adjective. 

2.  Sum  with  an  Adverb  sometimes  forms  the  predicate  : 
Omnia  recte  sunt,  All  things  are  right.  Cic. 

Complex  Peedicate. 

354.  I.     The  Verb  admits  the  following  modifiers  : 
I.  Objective  Modieiees  : 

1.  A  Direct  Object  in  the  Accusative — that  upon  which 
t.ic  action  is  directly  exerted  : 

Miltiades  Athenas  llberiivit,  Miltiades  liberated  Athens.  Xep. 

2.  An  Indirect  Object  in  the  Dative — that  to  or  for 
which  something  is  or  is  done  : 

Labori  student,  Tliey  devote  themselves  to  labor.  Caes. 

3.  Combined  Objects  consisting  of  two  or  more  cases : 

Me  rogavit  senfentiam,  He  asked  me  my  opinion.  Cic.  Pons  iter  hos- 
^6ms  dedit,  The  bridge  furnished  a  passage  to  the  enemy.  Liv. 

n.  Adverbial  Modifiers  : 

1.  Adverbs: 

"BqW^  ftlmter  gessit,  He  waged  wars  successfully.  Cic. 

2.  Adverbial  Ikpr  ess  ions — consisting  of  oblique  cases 
of  nouns,  with  or  without  prepositions:- 
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In  his  casiris  m oritur,  He  dies  (where  ^)  in  this  camp.  Lir.  Vere  con- 
venere,  They  assembled  (when  ?)  in  the  spring.  Liv. 

355.  11.  The  PpcEdicate  Xoux  is  modified  iu  the  va- 
rious Tvays  sj^ecified  for  the  subject  (352). 

356.  III.  The  Predicate  Adjective  admits  the  fol- 
lowing modifiers : 

I.  An  Adveeb  : 

Satis  humilis  est,  He  is  sufficiently  humble.  Liv. 

II.  A  Xoux  in  an  oblique  case  : 

1.  Genitive:  Avidi  laudis  fuerunt,  They  were  desirous  of  praise.  Cic. 

2.  Dative :  Omni  aetati  mors  est  communis.  Death  is  common  to  (very 
age.  Cic. 

3.  Ablative :  Digni  sunt  amicitia,  They  are  loorthy  of  friendship.  Cic. 

SECTIOX  III. 

COMPLEX   SEXTEyCES. 

357.  A  Complex  sentence  differs  from  a  Simple  one 
only  in  taking  a  sentence  or  clause  as  one  (or  more)  of  its 
elements : 

I.  A  Sentence  as  an  Element : 

*' Civis  Romanus  sum"  audiebfitur,  "  /  a;?i  a  Roman  citizen''''  was 
heard.  Cic.  Aliquis  dicat  milii:  "  Nulla  habes  vitia;  "  Some  one  may  say 
to  77ie,  "  Have  you  no  faults  /  "  Hor. 

1.  In  the  first  example,  an  entire  sentence — Civis  Eomdmis  sum — is 
used  as  the  Subject  of  a  new  sentence  ;  and  in  the  second  example,  the  sen- 
tence— 2\ulla  habes  vitia — is  the  Object  of  dicat. 

2.  Any  sentence  may  be  thus  quoted  and  introduced  without  change 
of  form  as  an  element  in  a  new  sentence. 

11.  A  Clause  as  an  Element : 

Traditum  est  Homerum  caecum  fuisse,  77iat  Homer  was  blind  has  been 
handed  doicn  by  tradition.  Cic.  Qualis  sit  animus,  animus  nescit,  Tlie 
soul  knows  not  ichat  the  soul  is.  Cic. 

1.  In  these  examples  the  clauses  used  as  elements  have  undergone  cer- 
tain changes  to  adapt  them  to  their  subordinate  rank.  The  clause  Homerum 
caecum  fuisse,  the  subject  of  traditum  est,  if  used  as  an  independent  sen- 
tence, would  be  Ho77ierus  caecusfuit ;  and  the  clause  Qualis  sit  animus,  the 
object  o{ nescit,  would  be  Qualis  est  animus,  What  is  the  soul? 

2.  Forms  of  Subordinate  Clauses. 

1)  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  : 

Hoc  majOres  dicere  audlvi,  Ihave  heard  that  our  ancestors  said  this.  Cic. 

2)  Indirect  Questions : 
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Quid  dies  ferat,  incertam  est,  What  a  day  may  bring  forth  is  uncertain.  Cic. 

3)  Relative  Clauses : 

Sententia,  quae  tutissima  vidcbahir,  The  opinion  ichieh  teemed  the  safest.  Lir. 

4)  Clauses  with  Coujunctions  : 

Mos  est  ut  dicat,  It  i^  his  custom  to  speak.  Cic.    Priusquam  lilcet,  adsunt,  They 
are  present  before  it  is  light  Cic. 

358.  Infinitive  Clauses  sometimes  droj^  tlieir  subjects: 

Diligi  jucundum  est,  It  is  pleasant  to  be  loved.  Cic.     Tlvere  est  eOgi- 
tare,  To  live  is  to  think.  Cic.     See  545.  2. 

359.  Participles  often  supj^ly  the  place  of  subordinate 
clauses. 

Plato  scribens  mortuus  est,  Flalo  died  while  writing,  or  while  he  icas 
writing.  Cic.     See  576-578. 

SECTION  lY. 
c  0  jfF  0  ry  D  s  ex  tei^ces. 

360.  Compound  sentences  express  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent thoughts,  and  are  of  five  varieties  : 

I.  Copulative   Sextexces — in   which   two   or   more 
thoughts  ai-e  presented  in  harmony  with  each  other: 

Sol  niit  et  montes  umbrantur,  The  sun  descends  and  the  mountains  are 
shaded.  Virg. 

II.  Disjunctive  Sentences — in  which  a  choice   be- 
tween two  or  more  thoughts  is  offered  : 

Audendum  est  aliquid  aut  omnia  patienda  sunt,  Something  must  he 
risked  or  all  things  mvst  be  endured.  Liv. 

m.  Adversative  Sentences — in  which  the  thoughts 
are  opposed  to  each  other : 

Gyges  a  nullo  videbatur,  ipse  autera  omnia  videbat,  Gugcs  was  seen  by 
no  one.,  but  he  himself  saw  all  things.  Cic. 

IV.  Illative  Sentences — which  contain  an  inference : 

Xihil  laburas,  ideo  nihil  babes  ;    Yoii  do  nothing,  therefore  you  have 
nothing.  Phaed. 

Y.  Causal  Sentences — which  contain  a  cause  or  rea- 
son : 

Diificile  est  consilium,  sum  euim  sOlus  ;   ConsuUation  is  difficult.,  for 
lam  alone.  Cic. 
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1.  The  CoNXECTiTES  generally  used  in  these  several  classes  of  compounds  ar*, 
the  corresponding  classes  of  conjunctions,  i.  e.,  copulative^  disjunctive,  adversative, 
illative,  and  causal  conjunctions.    See  310.    But  the  connective  is  often  omitted. 

2.  DisJUXCTivE  QcESTioss  havc  special  connectives.    See  S46.  II.  2. 

381.  Compound  sentences  are  generally  abridged  when 
tbeir  members  have  parts  in  common.  Such  sentences 
have  compound  elements  : 

1.  Compound  Subjects : 

Aborigines  Trojanique  ducem  amisGre,  llie  Abongines  and  the  Tro- 
jans lost  their  leader.  Li  v. 

The  two  members  here  united  are:  Aborighies  ducem  a?nisere  and  Trojdni 
ducem  amisere ;  but  as  they  have  the  same  predicate,  ducem  amisere,  that  predi- 
cate is  expressed  but  once,  and  the  two  subjects  are  united  into  the  compound  sub- 
ject: Aborigines  Trojanique. 

2.  Compound  Predicates : 

Romani  parant  consultantque,  77ie  Romans  prepare  and  consult.  Liv. 

3.  Compound  Modifiers  : 

AthGnas  Gracciamque  liberavit,  He  liberated  Athens  and  Greece.  Xep. 


CHAPTER    11. 
SYNTAX    OF    NOUNS, 


SECTION  1. 

AGREEMENT  OF  KOUNS. 

RULE  I.— Predicate  Nouns. 
362.  A  Predicate  Xoun  denoting  the  same  person 
or  thing  as  its  Subject  agrees  with  it  in  case  :  ^ 

Ego  sum  nuntius,  I  am  a  vnessenger.  Liv.  Servius  rex  est  declaratusj 
Servius  teas  declared  king.  Liv.  Orestcm  se  esse  dixit,  He  said  that  he 
was  Orestes.  Cic.     See  353. 

1.  In  Gender  and  Number  Agreement  either  may  or  may  not 
take  place.     But 

1)  If  the  Predicate  Noun  has  different  forms  for  different  genders,  it 
must  agree  with  its  subject  in  gender : 

Usus  m^gister  est,  Experience  is  an  instructor.  Cic.  Histona  est  magistra  (not 
magister),  Uistonj  is  an  instructress.  Cic. 


1  Fcr  Pred.  Noun  denoting  a  different  person  or  thing  from  its  subject,  see  401. 
For  couvenicnco  of  reference  the  Rules  Avill  be  presented  in  a  body  on  page  274. 
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2.  With  Finite  Veebs. — Predicate  Xouns  are  most  frequent 

1)  With  Su?n  and  a  few  intransitive  verbs  /  evddo,  exsisto,  a2)pdreo,and 
the  like : 

Ego  sum  nuntius,  /  am  a  messenger.  Li  v.  Homo  magnus  cvascrat,  He  had 
7)ecome  (turned  oat)  a  great  man.  Cic.  Esstitit  vindex  Ubertutis,  lie  became  (stood 
forth)  the  defender  of  liberty.  Cic. 

2)  With  Passive  verbs  of  appointing^  making,  naming,  regarding,  es- 
teeming, and  the  like  : 

Servius  res  est  dCclaratus,  Servius  was  declared  king.  Liv.  Mundus  civltas 
existimutur,  The  uorld  is  regarded  as  a  state.  Cic. 

(1)  In  the  poets,  Predicate  Xouns  are  nsed  with  great  freedom  after  verbs  of  a 
great  variety  of  significations.  Thus  Avith  axidio  =  appellor :  Eex  audisti,  You  have 
been  called  king;  i.  e.,  have  heard  yourself  so  called.  Hon 

(2)  For  Predicate  Accusative,  see  373.  1, 

(3)  The  Dative  of  the  object  for  which  (390),  pro  with  the  Abl.,  and  loco  or  iti 
niimero  vrith  the  Gen.  are  often  kindred  in  force  to  Predicate  Xouns:  hosti,pro 
hoste,  loco  hostis,  in  numero  hostium,  for  or  as  an  enemy.    See  also  Pred.  Gen.  -101. 

3.  With  Ixfixitives,  Participles,  etc. — Predicate  Nouns  are  used  not 
only  with  finite  verbs,  but  also  with  Infinitives  and  Participles,  and  some- 
times without  verb  or  participle  : 

DC'cliiratus  rex  Ifuma,  Kuma  having  been  declared  king.  Liv.  Caniaio  con- 
sale,  Caninius  being  consul.  Cic.    See  431,  also  Ore-stem  under  the  rule. 

1)  For  Predicate  Xominative  after  esse,  see  547. 

2)  For  Infinitive  or  Clause  as  Predicate,  see  553,  I. ;  495,  3. 

ETJLE  n.— Appcsitives. 
363.  An  Appositive  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  case  : 

Cluilius  res  moritur,  Cluilius  the  king  dies.  Liv.  Urbes  Carthago 
atque  Xumantia,  the  cities  Carthage  and  Kumardia.  Cic.     See  352.  2. 

1.  Iq  Gexder  and  Xumber  the  appositive  conforms  to  the 
same  rule  as  the  predicate  nonn.     See  362.  1. 

2.  The  Subject  of  the  appositive  is  often  omitted  : 

Hostis  hostem  occldere  volui,  /  {ego  understood)  an  enemy  ichhed  to 
slay  an  enemy.  Liv. 

3.  Force  of  Appositives. — Appositives  are  generally  kindred  in  force 
to  Relative  clauses,  but  sometimes  to  Temporal  clauses : 

Cluilius  rex,  Cluilius  (who  was)  the  king.  Liv.  Farius  pucr  didicit,  Furius 
learned,  ichen  a  boy,  or  as  a  boy.  Cic. 

4.  Partitive  Appositive. — The  parts  arc  sometimes  in  apposition  with 
the  whole : 

Duo  rC-ges,  ille  bello,  hie  pace  civitatem  auxcrunt,  Tico  kings  advanced  the 
state,  the  former  by  war.ihe  latter  by  peace.  Liv. 

Conversely  the  whole  may  be  in  apposition  with  its  parts. 

5.  Clauses. — A  noun  or  pronoun  may  be  in  apposition  with  a  clause, 
or  a  clause  in  apposition  with  a  noun  or  pi'onoun.     See  445,  7 ;  553,  IL 
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SECTION  II. 

NOMINATIVE. 

364.  Cases. — Nouns  have  different  forms  or  cases  to 
mark  the  various  relations  in  which  they  are  used.  These 
cases,  in  accordance  with  their  general  force,  may  be  ar- 
ranged and  characterized  as  follows  : 

I.  Nominative,  Case  of  the  Subject. 

II.  Vocative,  Case  of  Address. 

III.  Accusative,  Case  of  Direct  Object. 

IV.  Dative,  Case  of  Indirect  Object. 

V.  Genitive,  Case  of  Adjective  Kelations. 

VI.  Ablative,  Case  of  Adverbial  Relations.^ 

365.  Kindred  Casks. — The  cases  naturally  arrange  themselves  in 
pairs  :  the  Nominative  and  Vocative  require  no  governing  word  ;  the  Ac- 
cusative and  Dative  are  the  regular  cases  of  the  Object  of  an  action  ;  the 
Genitive  has  usually  the  force  of  an  Adjective,  and  the  Ablative  that  of  an 
Adverb, 

366.  XoMixATivE. — The  IS'ominative  is  either  the  Sub- 
ject of  a  Sentence  or  in  agreement  with  another  Nomina- 
tive. 

RULE  in.— Subject  Nominative. 

367.  The  Subject  of  a  Finite  Yerb  is  put  in  the 
Kominative :  ^ 

Servius  rcgnfivit,  Scrvius  reigned.  Liv.  Patent  portac,  Tlie  gaiea  are 
open.  Cic.     Rex  vicit,  The  king  conquered.  Liv. 

1.  The  Subject  is  always  a  substantive,  a  pronoun,  or  some 
word  or  clause  used  substantively: 

Ego  rC'gcs  cjeci,  I  have  banished  kings.  Cic. 

2.  SrBjECT  Omitted. — The  subject  is  generally  omitted 

1)  When  it  is  a  Personal  Pronoun,  unless  expressed  for  contrast  or 
emphasis,  and  when  it  can  be  readily  supplied  from  the  context : 

Discipulos  monco,  ut  stadia  nment,  I  instruct  pupils  to  love  their  studies. 

Quint. 

2)  "When  it  means  men,  people  :  Ferunt,  They  say. 
S)  When  the  verb  is  impersonal :  Pluit,  It  rains. 

3.  Verb  Omitted. — The  Verb  is  sometimes  omitted,  when  it 
can  be  readily  suppUed,  especially  est  and  sunt : 

*  This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  di.scussion  of  the  cases,  because,  it  is  thought, 
it  will  best  present  the  force  of  the  several  cases  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 

3  For  the  Subject  of  the  Infinitive,  see  545.  For  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with 
its  subject,  see  400. 
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Ecce  tuae  litterae,  Lo  ypnr  letter  (comes).  Cic.  Tot  sententiae,  There 
are  (sunt)  so  mamj  opiniom.  Ten  Consul  profectus  (est),  The  consul  set 
out.  Liv. 

1)  Fdcio  is  often  omitted  in  short  sentences  and  cbuses.  Thus  with  nihil  dliud 
(amplius,  minus,  etc.)  guani,  nihil  praeterquam  =  merely,  si  nihil  dlitid, 
yinem^etc  :  Nihil  aliad  quam  steterunt,  They  merely  stood  (did  nothing  other  than). 
Liv.    Also  in  brief  expressions  of  opinion :  Eecte  illc,  He  does  rightly.  Cic 

368.  Ageeemext. — A  Xominative  in  agreement  with 
another  nominative  is  either  a  Predicate  Xoun  or  an  Ap- 
positive.     See  362  and  363. 

For  the  Predicate  ^N'ominative  after  a  verb  -with  essc^  see  5-47. 
SECTIOX  III. 
VOCATIVE. 

EULS  IV.-Case  of  Address. 

369.  The  Xame  of  the  person  or  thing  addi'essed  is 
^ui  in  the  Yocative : 

Perge,  Laeli,  Proceed,  Laclhcs.  Cic.  Quid  est,  Catillna,  V\liy  is  it, 
Catiline  ?  Cic.  Tuum  est,  Servi,  regnum.  The  kingdom  is  yours,  Scrvius. 
Liv.     0  dii  immortales,  0  immortal  gods.  Cic. 

1.  With  Ixterjectioxs. — Tlie  vocative  is  used  both  with  and  without 
interjections. 

2.  XoMiXATivE  FOR  TocATivE. — In  poetrv  and  sometimes  in  prose,  the 
nominative  in  apposition  with  the  subject  occurs  where  we  should  expect 
the  vocative : 

Audi  tu,  popiilus  Albunus,  Hear  ye,  Allan  people.-  Liv.  Here  popidus  may 
be  treated  as  a  Nom.  in  apposition  with  tu,  though  it  may  also  be  treated  as  an  irreg- 
ular Yoc.    See  45.  5.  3). 

3.  Vocative  for  Xominative.— Conversely  the  vocative  by  attraction 
sometimes  occurs  in  poetry  where  we  should  expect  the  nominative  : 

Qnlbus,  Hector,  ab  Oris  exspectiite  venis,  From  uhat  shores,  Hector,  do  you 
anxiously  aicaiied  come  ?  Yirg. 

SECTIOX  lY. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

370.  The  Accusative  is  used 

T.  As  the  Direct  Ohject  of  an  Action. 

II.  As  the  Subject  of  an  Infinitive. 
III.  In  Agreement  with  another  Accusative. 
lY.  In  anAdverhial  Sense — with  or  without  Prepositious. 

V.  In  Exclamations — with  or  witliout  Interjections. 
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L    ACCUSATIYE  AS   DlEEOT    ObJECT. 

ETJLE  v.— Direct  Object. 

371.  The  Direct  Object  of  an  action  is  put  in  tlie 
Accusative : 

Deus  mundum  aedificavit,  God  made  the  world.  Cic.  Libera  rem 
publicam,  Free  the  republic.  Cic.  Populi  ROmani  salutem  defendite,  De- 
fend the  safety  of  the  Roman  people.  Cic. 

1.  The  DiEECT  Object  may  be 

1)  The  Object,  person  or  thing,  on  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  di- 
rectly exerted,  as  salutem  above. 

2)  The  Effect  of  the  action,  i.  e.,  the  object  produced  by  it,  as  muu- 
dum  above. 

3)  The  Cognate  Accusative.  Many  verbs,  generally  intransitive,  some- 
times become  so  far  transitive  as  to  admit  an  accusative  of  cognate  or 
kindred  meaning : 

Earn  vltam  vivere,  to  live  that  life.  Cic.  Mirum  somniare  somnium,  to 
dream  a  wonderful  dream.  Plant.  Servitutem  servire,  to  serve  a  servitude. 
Ter. 

(1)  This  accusative  is  usually  qualified  by  an  adjective  as  in  the  first  two  exam- 
ples. 

(2)  Neuter  Pronouns  and  Adjectives  often  supply  the  place  of  the  Cognate  ac- 
cusative : 

Eadem  peccat,  He  makes  the  same  mistal'es.  Cic.  Hoc  stiidet  finum,  He  studies 
this  one  thing  (this  one  study).  Hor.  Id  assentior,  /  make  this  assent.  Cic.  Idem 
glOriari,  to  make  the  same  boast.  Cic. 

(3)  The  object  is  often  omitted  when  it  is  a  reflexive  (1S4,  2)  or  can  be  easily 
supplied :  moteo  =-  moveo  me,  I  move  (myself) ;  xertit  =  vertit  sc,  he  moves  (him- 
self). 

(4)  Some  verbs  are  sometimes  transitive  and  sometimes  intransitive:  augeo^ 
duro,  inc'ipio,  laxo,  ruo,  suppedlto,  turbo,  etc. 

2.  'Wrrn  or  "Without  other  Cases. — The  direct  object  may 
be  used  with  all  transitive  verbs,  whether  with  or  without  other 
cases.     See  384.  410.  419. 

3.  Transitive  and  Intraxsitite  Verbs. — Many  verbs  transi- 
tive in  English  are  intransitive  in  Latin.  See  385.  Conversely 
some  verbs  intransitive  in  Enghsh  are  transitive  in  Latin,  or  at 
least  are  often  so  used,  especially  verbs  denoting 

1)  Feeling  or  Mental  State :  dcspiro,  to  despair  of;  dOleo,  to  grieve  for ; 
gcmo,  to  sigh  over ;  horreo,  to  shudder  at ;  Idcr^mo,  to  weep  over ;  moereo, 
to  mourn  over ;  mlror,  to  wonder  at ;  rldeo^  to  laugh  at ;  sitio,  to  thirst  for, 
etc. 

Honores  desperat,  He  dettpairs  of  honors.  Cic.  Haec  gemebant,  The// 
were  sighing  over  these  things.  Cic.  Detrimenta  ridet.  He  laughs  at  losses.  Hor. 

2)  Taste  or  Smell:  oleo,  sapio^  and  their  compounds,  both  literally  and 
figuratively : 
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Olet  unguenta,  He  smdls  of  perfumes.  Ter.  Oratio  redolet  antlquitStem, 
The  oration  smacTcs  of  antiquity.  Cic. 

4.  Compounds  of  Peepositioxs. — "We  notice  two  classes  : 

1)  Many  compounds  become  transitive  bv  the  force  of  the  prepositions 
with  which  they  are  compounded,  especially  compounds  oi  circuniy  per,  prae- 
ter,  trans,  super,  and  suiter  : 

Murmur  concionem  pervasit,  A  murmur  went  through  the  assembly.  Liv. 
Pihenum  transierunt,  They  crossed  (went  across)  t/ie  Ehine.  Caes. 

2)  Many  compounds,  without  becoming  strictly  transitive,  admit  an 
Accus.  dependent  upon  the  preposition  : 

Circumstant  senatum,  They  stand  around  the  senate.  Cic. 

5.  Clause  as  Object. — An  Infinitive  or  a  Clause  may  be  used 
as  Direct  Object: 

Imperare  cupiunt,  They  desire  to  rule.  Just.  Sentimus  calere  ignem, 
We  perceive  that  fire  u  hot.  Cic. 

6.  Passive  Coxsteuctiox.— TThen  a  verb  takes  the  passive 
construction 

1)  The  direct  object  of  the  active  becomes  the  subject  of  the  passive,  and 

2)  The  subject  of  the  active  becomes  the  Ablative  of  Cause  (414)  or  the 
Ablative  of  Agent  with  a  or  ah  (414.  5). 

Thebani  Lysandrum  occlderunt,  TJie  Thebans  slew  Lysander.  Passfre : 
Lysander  occisus  est  a  ThebSnis,  Lysander  was  slain  by  the  Thebans.  Nep. 

Y.  AccrsATTTE  IX  Spectal  Ixstaxces. — Participles  in  dus,  ver- 
bal adjectives  in  hunclus^  and  in  Plautus  a  few  verbal  nouns,  occur 
with  the  accusative : 

Titabundus  castra,  avoiding  the  camp.  Liv.  Quid  tibi  banc  curatio  est 
rem,  What  care  have  you  of  this  ?  Plaut. 

372.  Two  AccusATiYES. — ^Two  accusatives  without  any 
connective,  expressed  or  understood,  may  depend  upon  the 
same  verb.     They  may  denote 

1.  The  same  person  or  thing. 

2.  Different  persons  oi'  things. 

Any  number  of  accusatives  connected  by  conjuuctions,  expressed  or  understood, 
mav  of  course  depend  upon  the  same  verb. 

EULE  VI —Two  Accusatives— Same  Person. 

373.  Yerbs  of  makixg,  choosing,  callixg,  eegaed- 
iNG,  snowiN^G,  and  the  like,  admit  two  Accusatives  of 
the  same  person  or  thing  : 

Ilamilcarem  imperatOrem  fGcerunt,  Tlxey  made  Uamilcar  commander. 
Ncp.  Ancum  regem  populus  crcavit,  Tlie  people  elected  Ancus  kinff. 
Liv.  Summum  consilium  appellarunt  Senatum,  TTiey  called  their  hiphcst 
council  Senate.  Cic.     So  praestitit  propugnatorem  libertatis,  He  shoiced 
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himself  the  champion  of  liberty.  Cic.     Flaccum  babuit  collegam,  He  had 
Flaccus  as  colleague.  Xep. 

1.  Predicate  Accusative. — One  of  the  two  accusatives  is  the  Direct  Ob- 
jecty  and  the  other  an  essential  part  of  the  Predicate.  The  latter  may  be 
called  a  Predicate  Accusative.  See  362.  2.  (2). 

2.  Verbs  with  Predicate  Accusative.— The  verbs  which  most  frequent- 
ly admit  a  Direct  Object  with  a  Predicate  Accusative  are  verbs  of 

1)  Making,  electing :  facio,  eflFicio,  reddo,— creo,  GlTgo,  dcsigno,  dGclaro. 

2)  Calling,  regarding :  appello,  nomino,  vo'X),  dico, — arbitror,  existlmo,  duco, 
judico,  habeo,  puto. 

3)  Shoicing :  praesto,  praebeo,  exhibeo. 

3.  Adjective  as  Predicate  Accusative.— The  Predicate  Accusative  may 
be  either  Substantive  or  Adjective  : 

Homines  caecos  reddit  avaritia,  Avarice  renders  men  Hind.  Cic, 

4.  Passive  Coxstructiox.— In  the  Passive  these  verbs  take  two  Nomina- 
tives, a  Subject  and  Predicate,  corresponding  to  the  two  Accusatives  of  the 
Active : 

Servius  rex  est  dC-eliiratus,  Scrvius  was  declared  king.  Liv.    See  362.  2.  2.) 

RULE  VII.— Two  Accusatives— Person  and  TMng. 
374.  Some  verbs  of  askixg,  demanding,  teaching, 
and  CONCEALING,  admit  two  Accusatives  in  the  Active, 
and  one  in  the  Passive : 

Me  sententiam  rogfivit,  He  asked  me  my  opinion.  Cic.  Ego  senten- 
tiara  rogatus  sum,  /  was  asked  my  opinion.  Cic.  Philosophia  nos  res  om- 
ncs  docuit,  Philosophy  has  taught  us  all  things.  Cic.  Artes  edoctus  fue- 
rat,  He  had  been  taught  the  arts.  Liv.  Xon  te  cGluvi  scrmonem,  I  did  not 
conceal  from  you  the  conversatio7i.  Cic. 

1.  Person  A^^)  TiirN'o. — One  accusative  generally  designates 
the  jjerson,  the  other  the  thing :  with  the  Passive  the  accusative 
of  the  Person  becomes  the  subject  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing 
is  retained :  see  examples. 

2.  Verbs  with  two  Accusatives. — Those  most  frequently  so 
used  are 

1)  liegularhj :  cGlo — doceo,  Oduceo,  dedoceo. 

2)  Sometimes :  oro,  exoro,  rogo,  interrogo,  pcrcontor,  flagito, 
posco,  reposco. 

3.  Other  Coxsteuctions  also  occur : 

1)  Celo :  Ablative  with  a  preposition : 

Me  de  hoc  libro  cClavit,  lie  kept  me  ignorant  oftliis  'book.  Cic.  Passive :  Accus. 
of  Neuter  pronoun  or  Abl.  with  de :  Hoc  celari,  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  iliis.  Ter. 
Ctlari  de  consilio,  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  plan.  Cic  The  Dative  is  rare:  Id 
Alcibiadi  ci-lari  non  putnit,  T7iis  could  not  be  concealed  from  Alcibiades.  Nop. 

2)  Verbs  of  Teaching :  Ablative  with  or  without  a  preposition  : 

De  sua  re  me  docet ;  lie  informs  me  in  regard  to  his  case.  Cic.  Socratem  fidi- 
bus  docuit,  lie  taught  Socrates  (with)  the  lyre.  Cic 
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3)  Verbs  of  Asking,  Bemayiding :  Ablative  with  a  preposition : 

Hoc  a  me  poscere,  to  demand  this  frora  me.  Cic.  Te  iisdem  de rfcbas  interrogo, 
I  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  same  tAings.  Cic. 

4)  Ftto,  postulo,  and  quaero  take  the  Ablative  of  the  person  with  a 
preposition : 

Pacem  a  Eomanis  petierunt,  They  asked  peace  from,  the  Romans.  Caes. 

4.  In'fes'itiye  or  Clause  as  Accusative  of  thing ; 
Te  sapere  docet,  He  teaches  you  to  he  wise.  Cic. 

5.  A  XErxER  Peoxoux  or  Adjectite  as  a  second  accnsative 
occurs  with  many  verbs  which  do  not  otherwise  take  two  accusa- 
tives : 

Hoc  te  hortor,  /  exhort  you  to  this,  I  give  you  this  exhortation.  Cic.  Ea 
monemur,  We  are  admonished  of  these  things.  Cic. 

6.  CoMPOuxD  Yeebs. — A  few  compounds  of  trans.,  circum,  ad, 
and  in  admit  two  accusatives,  dependent  the  one  upon  the  verb> 
the  other  upon  the  preposition : 

Iberum  cCpias  trajecit,  Be  led  his  forces  across  the  Ebro.  Liv. 

In  the  Passive,  not  only  these,  but  even  other  compounds  sometimes  admit  an 
Accus.  depending  upon  the  preposition : 

Praetervehor  ostia  Pantagiae,  I  ain  carried  hy  the  mouth  of  the  Pantagia. 
Tirg. 

7.  Poetic  Accusative. — In  poetry,  rarely  in  prose,  verbs  of 
clothing,  unclothing — induo,  exuo,  cingo,  accingo,  induco,  etc.j^ 
sometimes  take  in  the  Passive  an  accusative  in  imitation  nf.  jfaft 
Greek :  "^-^  '^^ 

Galcam  induitur,  Be  puts  on  his  helmet.  Tirg.  Inutile  ferrum  cingitur, 
Be  girds  on  his  useless  sword.  Tirg.  Yirgines  longam  indatae  vestem, 
maidens  attired  in  long  roles.  Liv. 

n.  AccusAHYE  AS  Subject  of  Ixflsttiye. 

375.  The  Accusative  is  used  as  the  Subject  of  an  Infin- 
itive ;  see  545 : 

Platonem  ferunt  in  Itaham  venisse,  Tliey  say  that  Plato  came  into 
Italy.  Cic. 

Platonem  is  the  subject  of  venisse. 

III.    AcCUSATFVE  in  AGREEME[N'T  "WITH   AN  AcCUSATITE. 

376.  The  Accusative  in  agreement  with  another  Accu- 
sative is  either  a  Predicate  N^oun  or  an  Appositive : 

Orestem  se  esse  dixit,  He  said  that  he  was  Orestes.  Cic.  Apud  Hero- 
dotum,  patrem  historiae,  in  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history.  Cic.  See 
362  and  363. 
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IV.  Accusative  ix  an  Adveebial  Sense. 

377.  In  an  Adverbial  sense  the  Accusative  is  used 
either  with  or  without  Prepositions. 

1.  With  Peepositioxs.    See  433. 

2.  "Without  Prepositions.— The  Adverbial  use  of  the  Accusative  without 
Prepositions  is  presented  in  the  following  rules. 

RULE  VIII.— Accusative  of  Time  and  Space. 

378.  DuKATioN  OF  Time  and  Extent  of  Space  are 
expressed  by  the  Accusative  : 

Romulus  septem  et  triginta  regnavit  anuos,  Romulus  reigned  thirty- 
seven  years.  Liv.  Quinque  millia  passuum  ambulare,  to  walk  Jive  miles. 
Cic.  Pedes  octoginta  distare,  to  be  eighty  feet  distant.  Caes.  Nix  quat- 
tuor  pedes  alta,  snovo  four  feet  deep.  Liv.     But 

1.  Duration  of  Time  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  Ablative 
or  the  Accusative  Avith  a  Preposition : 

1)  By  the  Ablative:  Pugnatum  est  horis  quinque,  TIic  battle  was 
fought  five  hours.  Caes. 

2)  By  the  Accusative  with  Preposition :  Per  annos  viginti  certatum 
est,  T/ie  war  was  waged  for  twenty  years.  Liv. 

2.  Distance  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  Ablative : 

Millibus  passuum  sex  consedit,  He  encamped  at  the  distance  of  six  miles. 
Caes.  Sometimes  with  a  preposition ;  Ab  millibus  passuum  duobus,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles.  Caes. 

RULE  IX.— Accusative  of  Limit 

379.  The  Kame  of  a  Town  used  as  the  Limit  of 
motion  is  put  in  the  Accusative  : 

Nuntius  Romam  redit,  Tlie  messenger  returns  to  Rome.  Liv.  Plato 
Tarentum  venit,  Plato  came  to  Tarcntum.  Cic.  Fugit  Tarquinios,  He  fed 
to  Tarquinii.  Cic.     But 

1.  The  Accusative  uitli  Ad  occurs: 

1)  In  the  souse  of— ^j,  toward,  in  the  direction  of,  into  the  ticinity  of : 
Tres  sunt  viae  ad  Mutinam,  Tliere  are  three  roads  to  Mutina.  Cic.    Ad 

Zimam  pervenit,  He  came  to  tlie  vicinity  of  Zama.  Sail. 

2)  In  contrast  with  a  or  ah  : 

A  Dianio  ad  Sinopen,//'o»i  Jjianium  to  Sinope.  Cic. 

2.  Urbs  or  Oppidinn  with  a  Preposition: 

Pervenit  in  oppidum  Cirtam,  He  came  into  the  town  of  Cirta.  Sail. 

3.  Like  iRames  of  Towns  are  used 
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1)  The  Accusatives  domum,  demos,  rtis: 

Scipio  domum  leductus  est,  Sd-pio  teas  conducted  home.  Cic.  Eomos 
abducti,  Ud  to  their  homes.  Liv.  Rus  evolare,  to  hasten  into  the  country. 
Cic. 

2)  Sometimes  the  Accusative  of  names  of  Islands  and  Peninsulas  : 
Latona  confugit  Delum,  Lutona  fi^cd  to  Delos.  Cic.     Pervenit  Chersoue- 

sum,  He  went  to  the  Chersonesus.  Xep. 

4.  Names  of  Other  Places  used  as  the  limit  of  motion  are  generally  in  the 
Accusative  with  a  Preposition  : 

In  Asiam  redit,  He  returns  into  Asia.  Nep. 

But  the  preposition  is  sometimes  omitted  before  names  of  countries,  and,  in  the 
poets,  before  names  of  nations  and  even  before  common  nouns  : 

Aegyptum  profugit,  He  fied  to  Egypt.  Cic.  Italiam  venit,  ZTe  came  to  Italy. 
Yirg.  Iblmus  Afros,  We  shall  go  to  tJie  Africans.  Yirg.  Lavinia  venit  litora,  Be 
ca?ne  to  the  Lavinian  shores.    Yirg. 

5.  A  Poetic  Dative  for  the  accusative  with  or  without  a  preposition 
occurs : 

It  clamor  coelo  (for  ad  coelum),  TJie  shout  ascends  to  heaven.  Yirg. 

EULE  X.— Accusative  of  Specification. 
380.  A  Yerb  or  Adjective  may  take  an  Accusative 
to  define  its  application : 

Capita  velamur,  We  have  our  heads  veiled  (are  veiled  as  to  our  heads). 
Yirg.  Xube  hiimeros  amictus,  with  his  shoulders  enveloped  in  a  cloud, 
Eov.  Miles  fractus  membra  labore,  the  soldier  with  limbs  shattered  icith 
labor  (broken  as  to  his  limbs).  Hor.  Aeneas  os  dec  sTmilis,  Aeneas  like 
a  fjod  in  appeara)ice.     Tirg. 

1.  In  a  strict  sense,  the  Accusative  of  Specification  generally  specifies 
the  part  to  which  the  action  or  quality  particularly  belongs.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  mostly  poetic,  but  occurs  also  in  prose.     See  429. 

2.  In  a  freer  sense,  this  Accusative  includes  the  adverbial  use  of  partem, 
vicem,  nihil,  of  id  and  r/enus  in  id  temporis,  id  aetdtis  (at  this  time,  age),  id 
genus,  omnegenm,  quod  genus  (for  ejus  generis,  etc.),  etc. ;  also  of  seeus,  libra 
and  of  many  neuter  pronouns  and  adjectives  ;  Jwc,  illuel,  id,  quid  (454,  2), 
multum,  summum,  cetera,  rellqua,  etc.    In  this  sense,  it  is  common  in  prose. 

Maximam  partem  lacte  vivunt,  They  live  mostly  (as  to  the  largest  part) 
vponmill:.  Caes.  Nihil  moti  sunt,  They  zcere  not  at  all  moved.  Liv.  Locus 
id  temporis  vacuus  erat.  The  place  was  at  this  time  vacant.  Cic.  Allquid  id 
genus  scribere,  to  write  something  of  this  kind.  Cic.  Quaerit,  quid  possint, 
Hq  inquires  liow powerful  they  are.  Caes.     Quid  venis,   Why  do  you  come ? 

Y.  AccusATrvE  rN-  Excla^iatioxs. 
EULE  SI.— Accusative  in  Exclamatious. 
3S1.  Tlie  Accusative  either  As-itli  or  without  an  In- 
terjection maj  be  used  in  Exclamations  : 
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Heu  me  miserum,  Ah  me  unhappy  !  Cic.  Me  miserum,  Me  miserable  ! ' 
Cic.  0  fallacem  spem,  0  deceptive  hope  !  Cic.  Me  caecum,  Blind  that  1 
am!  Cic.     Pro  deorum  fidem,  In  the  name  of  the  gods  !  Cic.     But 

1.  An  Adjective  or  Genitive  generally  accompanies  this  accusative,  as  in  the  ex- 
amples. 

2.  <?,  eheu,  heu  are  the  Interjections  most  frequently  used  with  the  Accusative, 
though  others  occur. 

3.  Other  Cases  also  occur  in  exclamations : 

1)  The  Voeaiite—vrhen  an  address  as  well  as  an  exclamation  is  intended : 
Pro  sancte  Jupiter,  0  holy  Jupiter.  Cic.     Infelix  Dido,  Unhappy  Dido.  Virg. 

2)  The  Xominatite — when  the  exclamation  approaches  the  form  of  a  statement: 
En  dextra,  Lo  the  right  hand  (there  is,  or  that  is  the  right  hand) !  Virg.    Ecce 

tuae  litterae,  Lo  your  letter  (comes) !  Cic. 

3)  The  Dative— io  designate  the  person  after  hei,  vae,  and  sometimes  after  ecce, 
en,  hem . 

Hei  mihi,  Woe  to  me.  Virg.  Vae  tibi.  Woe  to  you.  Ter.  Ecce  tibi,  Lo  to  you 
(lo  here  is  to  you  =  observe).  Cic.  En  tibi,  T7i,is  for  you  (lo  I  do  this  for  you).  Liv. 
bee  839.  2. 

SECTION  y. 

DATIVE. 

382.  The  Dative  is  the  Case  of  the  Indirect  Object, 
and  is  used 

I.  With  Verbs. 
II.  With  Adjectives. 
ni.  With  their  Derivatives — Adverbs  and  Substantives. 

I.  Datr'e  t\'itii  Vekbs. 

383.  Indirect  Object. — A  verb  is  often  attended  by 
a  noun  designating  the  object  indirectly  affected  by  the 
action,  that  to  or  for  which  something  is  or  is  done.  A 
noun  thus  used  is  called  an  Indirect  Object. 

RULE  XII.— Dative  with  Verbs. 

384.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  : 

I.  With  Inteaxsitive  and  Passive  Verbs  : 

Tcmpori  cedit,  He  yields  to  the  time.  Cic.  SUdI  timuerant,  They  had 
feared  for  themselves.  Caes.  Labor!  student,  77iey  devote  themselves  to 
labor.  Caes.  Mundus  deo  paret,  77ie  world  obeys  God.^  Cic.  Caesari 
supplicabo,  /  will  supplicate  Caesar.^  Cic.     Nobis  vita  data  est,  Life  heu 

1  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  iv.  73 

a  Is  subject  to  God. 

'  Will  make  supplication  to  Caesar. 
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been  granted  to  us.  Cic.  Xumitori  deditur,  Jle  is  delivered  to  Kurnitor. 
Liv. 

ir.  "With  Teaxsitiye  Verbs,  in  connection  '^vitli  tlie  Acctsa- 
tive: 

Pons  iter  hostlbus  dedit.  The  bridge  gave  a  passage  to  the  enemy.  Liv. 
Leges  ciritatibus  suis  scripserunt,  They  prepared  laws  for  their  states.  Cic. 

1.  Double  Coxstructiok. — A  few  verbs  admit  (1)  the  Dative  of  the  per- 
son and  the  Accusative  of  the  thing,  or  (2)  the  Accusative  of  the  person  and 
the  Ablative  of  the  thing :  alicui  rem  dorture,  to  present  a  thing  to  an  v  one,  or 
aliquem  re  dondre,  to  present  any  one  with  a  thing.  For  the  Dat.  of  the  per- 
son, the  Dat.  of  a  thing  sometimes  occurs,  especially  if  it  involves  persons  or 
is  in  a  measure  personified  : 

Mtirum  urbi  circumdedit,  Ee  surrounded  tlie  city  with  a  wall.  Xep. 

This  double  construction  occurs  chiefly  with  :  aspergo,  circumdo,  circumf  un- 
do, dono,  exuo,  impertio,  i?iduo,  inspergo,  intercludo. 

2.  To  and  Foe  are  not  always  signs  of  the  Dative  :  thus 

1)  To,  denoting  mere  motion  or  direction^  is  generally  expressed  by  the 
Accusative  with  or  without  a  preposition  (379.  and  379.  4) : 

Yeni  ad  urbem,  /  came  to  the  city.  Cic.  Delum  venimus,  We  came  to 
Delos.  Cic.  But  the  Dative  occurs  in  the  poets :  It  clamor  coelo,  The  shout 
goes  to  heaven.  Yirg. 

2)  Foe,  in  defence  of,  in  lehalfof,  is  expressed  by  the  Abl.  vriih.pro  ; 
for  the  sake  of ,  for  the  purpose  of,  sometimes  by  the  Accus.  with  in. 

Pro  patria  mori,  to  die  for  on^s  country.  Hor.  Dimicare  pro  libertate, 
to  fight  for  liberty.  Cic.     Satis  in  tisum,  enough  for  use.  Liv. 

3.  Other  Exglish  Equivalents. — Conversely  the  dative  is  often  used 
where  the  English  either  omits  to  or  fob,  or  employs  some  other  preposi- 
tion. "We  proceed  to  specify  the  cases  in  which  this  difference  of  idiom 
requires  notice. 

385.  The  Dative  of  Advantage  and  Disadvantage  is 
used  with  verbs  signifying  to  benefit  or  injure.,  2yUeise  or 
displecise^  command  or  obey.,  serve  or  i^esist ;  also,  indulge., 
spare^  pardon^  envy.,  threaten.,  he  angry.,  believe.,  persuade., 
and  the  like  : 

Sibi  prosunt,  Tliey  benefit  themselves.  Cic.  Kocere  alteri,  to  injure  an- 
other. Cic.  Zenoni  placuit,  It  pleased  Zeno.  Cic.  Displlcet  Tullo,  It  dis- 
pleases Tullus.  Liv,  CupTditatibus  imperare,  to  conunand  desires.  Cic. 
Deo  parCre,  to  obey  God.  Cic.  Kegi  servire,  to  sei-ve  the  king.  Cic.  Hos- 
tlbus resistere,  to  resist  the  enemy.  Caes.  Sil^i  indulgere,  to  indulge  one's 
self.  Cic.  Titae  parcere,  to  spare  life.  Xep.  Mihi  ignoscere,  to  pardon 
me.  Cic.  Minitans  patriae,  threatening  his  country.  Liv.  Irasci  amicis, 
to  be  angry  with  friends.  Cic.  Mihi  crede,  Believe  me.  Cic.  lis  persuil- 
"^61-e,  to  persuade  them.  Caes. 
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1.  Other  Cases. — Some  verbs  of  this  class  take  the  Accusative  :  deledOy 
juvo,  laedo,  qfendo,  etc.  ;  fldo  and  confldo  generally  the  Ablative  (419) : 

Marium  juvit,  He  helped  Marius.  Xep. 

2.  Special  Verbs. — With  a  few  verbs  the  force  of  the  dative  is  found 
only  by  attending  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  verb:  nubo,  to  marry,  strictly 
to  veil  one's  self,  as  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom ;  medeor,  to  cure,  to  adminis- 
ter a  remedy  to ;  satisfacio,  to  satisfy,  to  do  enough  for,  etc. 

3.  Accusative  or  Dative  with  a  difference  of  signification:  cuvere  all- 
quern,  to  ward  off  some  one;  cdvere  dlicui,  to  care  for  some  one;  consulerc 
uliquem,  to  consult,  etc.;  dlicui,  to  consult  for;  mUuere,  timere  dliquem,  to 
fear,  etc. ;  dlicui,  to  fear  for;  prospicere,  protldere  dliquid,  to  foresee;  dlicui, 
to  provide  for;  temperdre,  imd^rdri  dliquid,  to  govern,  direct;  dlicui,  to  re- 
strain, put  a  check  upon  ;  temperdre  (sibi)  ah  dliquo,  to  abstain  from. 

A  few  verbs  admit  either  the  Ace.  or  Dat.  without  any  special  difference 
of  meaning:  ddulor,  to  flatter;  cdmitor,  to  accompany,  etc. 

4.  Dative  rendered  From,  occurs  with  a  few  verbs  of  differing,  dissent- 
ing, repelling,  taking  away  :  differo,  discrepo,  disto,  dissentio,  arceo,  etc. . 

Ditferre  cuivis,  to  diff'erfrom  any  one.  Nep.  Discrepare  istis,  to  differ 
from  tliose,  Hor.     Sibi  dissentire,  to  dissent  from  himself.   Cic.     See  412. 

5.  Dative  rendered  With,  occurs  with  misceo,  admisceo,  permisceo,  jun- 
go,  certo,  dlcerto,  lucto,  altercor,  and  sometimes/ciao  (434.  2) : 

Sevgritatem  miscere  comitati,  to  unite  severity  with  affability.  Liv. 
Misceo  and  its  compounds,  as  also  jxincixts  and  covjunctus,  also  take  the  Abl, 
with  or  without  cum, 

386.  Dative  with  Compounds. — The  dative  is  used  with 
many  verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions : 

ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter, 

ob,  post,  prae,  sub,  super: 

Ad.^um  amicis,  /  am  present  with  my  friends.  Cic.  Omulbus  ante- 
stare,  to  surpass  all.  Cic.  Terris  cohaeret,  It  cleaves  to  the  earth.  Sen. 
Voluptati  inhaerere,  to  be  connected  with  pleasure.  Cic.  Interfuit  pugnae, 
He  participated  in  the  battle.  Nep.  Consiliis  obstare,  to  oppose  plans. 
Nep.  Libertati  opes  postferre,  to  sacrifice  iceallh  to  liberty.  Liv.  Populo 
praesunt,  They  rule  the  people.  Cic.  Succumbere  dolOribus,  to  yield  to 
sorroics.  Cic.     Superfuit  patri,  He  survived  his  father.  Liv. 

1.  Tkaksitive  Verbs  thus  compounded  admit  both  the  Accusative  and  Dative : 
Se  opposuit  hostibus,  Re  opposed  himself  to  the  enemy.  Cic 

2.  CoMPorxDS  OF  oxnEK  Pr.EPOsmoNS,  especially  ab,  de,  ex,  pro,  and  circum, 
sometimes  admit  the  Dative;  while  eevem,!  of  the  compounds  specified  under  the 
rule  admit  the  Abl.:  assuesco,  co7isuesco,  insuesco,  acquiesce,  supersedeo  (.also  with 
Ace),  etc. 

Hoc  Caesari  dGfuit,  TJiis failed  (was  wanting  to)  Caesar.  Caes. 

3.  Motion  oe  Direction.— Compounds  expressing  mere  motion  or  direction 
generally  take  the  Accusative  or  repeat  tho  preposition : 
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Adlre  ilras,  to  ajyproach  the  altars.  Cic.  A<1  consules  adire,  to  go  to  the  con- 
suls. Cic 

In  some  instances  where  no  motion  is  expressed,  several  of  these  ccmpounds 
admit  some  other  construction  for  the  Dative  : 

In  OratOre  inest  scientia.  In  the  orator  Is  Jcnowledge.  Cic 

387.  The  Dative  of  Possessor  is  used  with  the  verb  Sum  : 

Mihi  est  noverca,  /  have  (there  is  to  me)  a  Btepmoiher.  Tirg.  Fonti 
nomen  Arethusa  est,  The  fountain  has  (there  is  to  the  fountain)  the  name 
Arethusa.  Cic.     But 

1.  The  Dattve  ot  tite  Xahe  as  well  as  of  the  possessor  is  common  in  expres- 
sions of  namin?:  nomen  est,  noraen  ddtin\  etc. : 

Scipioni  Africuno  cognomen  fait,  Scipio  had  the  surname  Afrieanuf.  Sail. 
Here  AfricCino,  instead  of  being  in  apposition  with  cognomen,  is  put  by  attraction  in 
apposition  with  Scipioni. 

2.  The  Gexitivk  or  the  Name  dependent  upon  nomen  occurs: 
Xomen  Mercurii  est  mihL,  I  hare  the  name  of  jfercurij.  Plant. 

3.  ^ya  Gkeek  Idiom,  zolens,  cixAens,  or  iiit'dus  sometimes  accompanies  the 
dative  of  possessor : 

Quibus  bcilum  volentlbus  erat.  They  liked  the  tear  (it  was  to  them  wishing). 
Tac, 

388.  Dative  of  Agent. — The  Dative  of  Agent  is  used 
with  the  Participle  in  dus: 

Suum  cuique  incommodum  ferendum  est,  Every  one  has  his  oxen  trouble 
to  bear.,  or  must  bear  his  own  trouble.  Cic. 

1.  Dative  with  Compocttd  Tenses. — The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  some- 
times used  with  the  compound  tenses  of  passive  verbs  : 

^lihi  consilium  captum  jam  diu  est,  I  have  apian  long  since  formed.  Cic. 

1)  The  Dative  of  Agent,  with  the  Participle  in  dus,  as  in  the  Periphrastic  Con- 
jugation, designates  the  person  who  has  the  work  to  do ;  while  with  the  Compound 
Tenses  of  passive  verbs,  it  designates  the  person  who  has  the  work  already  done.  See 
examples  above. 

2)  Habeo  with  the  Perfect  Participle  lias  the  same  force  as  est  iiim  mth  the 
Perfect  Participle  (3SS,  1): 

Bellum  habuit  indicium,  Ee  had  a  icar  (already)  declared.  Cic. 

3)  The  Ablative  with  a  or  ab  occurs: 

Est  a  vGbis  consulendum,  Measures  must  be  taken  by  you.  Cic 

2.  The  Real  Agent  with  Passive  verbs  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with 
a  or  ab.  The  Dative,  though  the  regular  construction  with  the  Passive  Peri- 
phrastic conjugation,  does  not  regard  the  person  strictlv  as  agent,  but 
rather  as  possessor  or  indirect  object.  Thus,  Suum.  cuique  incommodum 
est,  means.  Every  one  has  his  trouble  {cuique  Dative  of  Possessor),  and 
Suum  cuique  incommodum  ferendum  est.  Every  one  has  his  trouble  to  bear. 
So  too,  Mihi  consilium  est,  I  have  a  plan ;  Jlihi  consilium  captum  est,  I  have 
a  plan  {already)  formed. 

3,.  Dative  WITH  Simple  Tenses.— The  Dative  is  used  with  the  tenses  for 
incomplete  action,  to  designate  the  person  who  is  at  once  Agent  and  Indi- 
red  Object,  the  person  by  whom  and  foe  (to)  whom  the  action  is  performed; 
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Honesta  bonis  viris  quaeruntur,  Honorable  things  are  sougJd  hy  good  men, 
i.  e.,  for  themselves.  Cic. 

4.  Dative  of  Agext  ix  Poets. — In  the  poets  the  Dative  is  often  used 
for  the  Ablative  with  a  or  ah,  to  designate  simply  the  agent  of  the  action  : 

Non  intelligor  uUi,  lam  not  understood  by  any  one.  Ovid. 

389.  Ethical  Dative. — ^A  Dative  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  thought  is  of  special  interest  is  often  introduced  into 
the  Latin  sentence  when  it  cannot  be  imitated  in  Enghsh : 

At  tibi  venit  ad  me,  But  lo,  he  comes  to  me.  Cic.  Ad  ilia  mihi  in- 
tendat  animum,  Let  him,  I  pray,  direct  his  attention  to  those  things.  Li  v. 
Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  ?  What  is  my  Celsus  doi7ig  ?  Hor.     But 

1.  The  Ethical  Dative  is  ahvays  a  personal  pronoun. 

2.  Ethical  Dative  with  volo  and  ixterjectioxs  : 

1)  With  Volo:  Quid  vobis  vultis?  WJiat  do  yoxi,  rcish,  intend,  mean?  Liv. 
Avarltia  quid  sibi  vult,  What  does  avarice  mean,  or  w7iat  object  can  it  hav&t  Cic. 

2)  With  IxTEEJECTiONS :  hei,  vae  and  some  others:  Hei  mihi,  ah  me.  Virg. 
Vae  tIbi,  Woe  to  you.  Ter.    See  3S1.  3.  3). 

ETJLE  XIII.— Two  Batives— To  which  and  For  which. 

390.  Two  Datives — the  object  to  which  and  the 
OBJECT  FOR  w^HicH — occiir  with  a  few  verbs : 

I.  With  IxTEAXSiTivE  and  Passive  Verbs : 

Malo  est  hominibus  avaritia.  Avarice  is  an  evil  to  men  (lit.  is  to  men 
for  an  evil).  Cic  Est  mihi  curae,  It  is  a  care  to  me.  Cic.  Domus  dede- 
cori  domino  fit,  77ie  house  becom.es  a  disgrace  to  its  otcner.  Cic.  Venit 
Atticis  auxilio,  He  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  Nep.  Hoc  illi 
tribuebfitur  ignaviae,  This  was  imputed  to  him  as  coicardice  (for  cowardice). 
Cic.     lis  subsidio  missus  est,  He  was  sent  to  them  as  aid.  Kep. 

II.  'With  Teansitive  Verbs  in  connection  with  the  Accusa- 
tive: 

Quinque  cobortcs  castris  pracsidio  r^liquit,  He  left  five  cohorts  for  the 
defence  of  the  camp  (lit.  to  the  camp  for  a  defence).  Caes.  Pericles  agros 
suos  dono  rei  publlcae  dedit,  Pericles  gave  his  lands  to  the  republic  as  a 
present  (lit.  for  a  present).  Just. 

1.  Verbs  vrith  Two  Datives  are 

1)  Intransitives  signifying  to  be,  become,  go,  and  the  like;  sum,  fio,  etc. 

2)  Transitivcs  signifying  to  give,  send,  leave,  hnpute,  regard,  choose,  and 
the  like:  do,  dono,  duco,  habeo,  mitto,  relinquo,  tribuo,  verto,  etc.  These 
take  in  the  Active  two  datives  with  an  accusative,  but  in  the  Passive  two 
datives  oaly,  as  the  Accusative  of  the  active  becomes  the  subject  of  the  pas- 
sive.   See  371.  6. 
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2,  OxE  Datite  Omitted.— One  dative  is  often  omitted  or  its  place  supplied  hy 
A  Predicate  Xoun : 

Ea  sunt  usui,  Th^se  things  are  of  use  (for  use).  Caes.  Tu  ilU  pater  es,  You  are 
a  father  to  him.  Tac 

3.  With  Audietis  tvro  Datives  sometimes  occur,  the  Dat.  dido  dependent  upon 
audiens  and  a  personal  Dat  dependent  upon  dicto-audiena  treated  as  a  verb  of 
obeying  (355)  : 

Dicto  sum  audiens,  Jam  listening  to  the  word,  I  obey.  Plaut  Nobis  dicto  aud- 
iens  est,  He  is  ol)edieni  to  v^.  Cic.  Sometimes  dicto  ohedAen-s  is  used  in  the  same 
way :  Magistro  dicto  obediens,  ohedieni  to  his  master.  Plaut 

II.  Dative  with  Adjectives. 

RULE  XIV.-Dative. 

391.  With  Adjectives  tlie  object  to  which  the  qual- 
ity is  directed  is  put  in  the  Dative : 

Patriae  solum  omnibus  carum  est,  The  soil  of  their  country  is  dear  to 
all,  Cic.  Id  aptum  est  tempSri,  This  is  adapted  to  the  time.  Cic.  Omni 
aetati  mors  est  communis,  Death  is  common  to  every  age.  Cic.  Canis  sim- 
ilis  lupo  est,  A  dog  is  similar  to  a  wolf.  Cic.  Katurae  accommodatum, 
adapted  to  nature.  Cic.     Graeciae  utile,  useful  to  Greece.  Xep. 

1.  Adjectites  with  Datite. — The  most  common  are  those  signifying : 
Agreeable.,  easy^  friendly.,  like.,  near.,  necessary,  suitable.,  subject.,  useful., 

together  with  others  of  a  similar  or  opposite  meaning,  and  verbals  in  hilis. 

Such  are :  accommodiitus,  aequalis,  alionus,  amicus  and  inimicus,  aptus,  cams, 
facilis  and  difficilis,  fidelis  and  infidelis,  finitimus,  gratus  and  ingratus,  idoneus,  ju- 
cundus  and  injiicundus,  molestns,  necessarius,  notus  and  ignotus,  noxius,  par  and 
dispar,  perniciosus,  propinquus,  proprius,  salutaris,  simflis  and  dissimilis,  vicinus,  etc 

2.  Other  Coxstructioxs  sometimes  occur  where  the  learner  would  ex- 
pect the  Dative : 

1)  Accusative  witJo  a  Preposition :  (1)  in,  erga,  adversus  with  adjec- 
tives Bigmijing friendly,  hostile,  etc.,  and  (2)  ad,  to  denote  the  object  or  end 
for  which,  with  adjectives  signifying  useful,  suitable,  inclined,  etc. : 

Perindulgens  in  patrem,  xery  kind  to  his  father.  Cic.  Multas  ad  res 
perutilis,  very  useful  for  many  things.  Cic.  Ad  comitatem  proclivis,  inclin' 
ed  to  affability.  Cic.     Pronus  ad  luctum,  inclined  to  mourning.  Cic. 

2)  Accusative  without  a  Preposition  with  propior,  proximus  : 

Propior  montem,  nearer  the  mountain.  Sail.  Proximus  mare,  nearest  to 
to  the  sea.  Caes.    See  433  and  437. 

3)  Ablative  with  or  without  a  Preposition : 

Alienum  a  vita  mea,  foreign  to  my  life.  Ter.  Homine  alienissimum, 
most  foreign  to  man.  Cic.  EL  cum  Roscio  communis,  common  to  him  and 
Eoscius  (with  Roscius).  Cic. 

4)  Genitive:  (1)  with  proprius,  commfmis,  confrdrius  ;  (2)  with  similis, 
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dissimilis,  assimills,  consimilis, par  and  diepar,  especially  to  express  likeness 
in  character  ;  (3)  with  adjectives  used  substantively,  sometimes  even  in  the 
superlative  ;  (4)  sometimes  with  afflnis,  alienu^,  insuUus,  and  a  few  others  : 
Popiili  Romani  est  propria  libertas,  Liberty  is  characteristic  oftJie  Roman 
people.  Cic.  Alexandri  similis,  liJ:e  Alexander,  i.  e.,  in  character.  Cic.  Dis- 
^QX  ^\x\,v.nlilce  itself  .  Cic.  Cujus  pares,  ^il-^w^om.  Cic.  Amicissimus  hom- 
inum,  the  best  friend  of  the  men,  i.  e.,  the  most  friendly  to  them.  Cic. 

3.  Idem  occurs  with  the  Dative,  especially  in  the  poets  : 

Idem  facit  Occident!,  He  does  the  same  as  kill,  or  as  he  who  kills.  Hor. 

4.  For  the  Gexitiye  and  Dative  with  an  adjective,  see  399.  G. 

III.  Dative  -wtth  Derivative  IN'ouxs  a>:d  Adverbs. 
RULE  XV.— Dative. 

392.  A  few  Derivative  jSToiins  and  Adverbs  take 
tlie  Dati\'e  after  the  analogy  of  their  primitives  : 

I.  Verbal  Nouns. — Justitia  est  obtemperatio  legibus,  Jitstice  is  obe- 
dience to  laws.  Cic.  Sibi  responsio,  replying  to  himself.  Cic.  Opiilento 
homini  servntus  dura  est,  Serving  a  rich  man  (servitude  to)  is  hard.  Plant. 

n.  Adverbs. — Congraenter  naturae  vivcre,  to  live  in  accordance  with 
nature.  Cic.  Sibi  constanter  dicero,  to  speak  consistently  with  himself.  Cic. 
Proxime  hostium  castris,  next  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Caes. 

1.  Dative  with  Xottns. — Xouns  construed  with  the  Dative  are  derived  from 
verbs  which  govern  the  Dative.  With  other  nouns  the  Dative  is  generally  best  ex- 
plained as  dependent  upon  some  verb,  expressed  or  understood: 

Tegimenta  galeis  luihtes  facC-re  jubet,  lie  orders  the  soldiers  to  make  coverings 
for  their  helmets.  Caes.  Here  galeis  is  probably  the  indirect  object  of /ac^re  and 
not  dependent  upon  tegimenta.  In  conspectum  vC-nerat  hostibus,  He  had  come  in 
sight  of  the  enemy.  Caes.  Here  hosVilits  is  dependent  not  ui>on  conspectum,  but 
TV^on -vencrat ;  the  action,  co?;ii'n3'  in  sight,  is  conceived  of  as  done  to  the  enemy. 
See  89S.  5l 

2.  Dative  with  Adverbs. — A  few  adverbs  not  included  in  the  above  rule  occur 
■with  the  Dative:  huic  Una  =  Una  cum  hoc,  with  hitn. 

SECTION"  YI. 

GEXITIVE. 

393.  The  Genitive  in  its  primary  meaning  denotes 
source  or  cause,  but  in  its  general  use,  it  corresponds  to  the 
English  possessive,  or  the  objective  with  of,  and  expresses 
various  adjective  relations. 

1.  But  sometimes,  especially  when  Objective  (39G,  II.),  the  Genitive  is 
best  rendered  by  to,  for,  from,  in,  on  account  of,  etc. : 

Bgneflcii  gvat'ia,.  r/ratitude  for  a  favor.  Cic.  Laborum  fuga,  escape 
from  labors.  Cic, 
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394.  The  Genitive  is  used 
I.  With  Xouiis. 

II.  With  Adjectives. 

III.  "Witli  Verbs. 

IV.  With  Adverbs. 

I.  Gexitive  with  Xoc:n's. 
RULE  XVL-Genitive. 

395.  Any  Xoun,  not  an  Appositive,  qualifying  the 
meaning  of  another  noun,  is  put  in  the  Genitive  : 

Catonis  orationes,  Cato's  oratiom.  Cic.  Castra  hostium,  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.  Liv.  3Iors  Hamilcaris,  the  death  of  Eamilcar.  Liv.  Deum 
metus,  the  fear  of  the  gods.  Liv.  yir  consilii  magni,  a  man  of  great  pru- 
dence. Caes.     See  363. 

396.  Varieties  of  Genitive  with  Nouns.— The  principal 
varieties  of  the  Genitive  are  the  following : 

I.  The  Subjective  Gexitive  desig^nates  the  subject  oy 
agent  of  the  action,  feeling,  etc.,  including  the  author  and 
possessor : 

Serpentis  morsus,  the  hlte  of  the  srrpeni.  Cic.  Paver  Xumidamm,  the 
fear  of  the  j\  rimidiam.  Liv.  Xeni5phontis  libri,  the  hooks  ofXenophon.  Cic. 
Fanum  Xeptuni,  the  temple  of  Xepiune.  Xep. 

n.  The  Objective  Gexitive  desigrDates  the  object  tow- 
ard which  the  action  or  feeling  is  directed : 

Amor  gloriae,  the  love  of  glory.  Cic.  Memoria  malorum,  the  rccoUcc 
iion  ofmfferings.  Cic.     Deum  metus,  the  fear  of  the  gods.  Liv. 

in.  The  Paetitive  Gexitive  desio-nates  the  ichole  of 
which  iijxo't  is  taken  : 

Quis  vestrum,  which  of  you?  Cic.  Yitae  pars,  a  part  of  life.  Cic. 
Ommum  sapientissimus,  tlie  wisest  of  all  men.  Cic. 

1.  XosTRUM  and  Testruji.— As  partitive  genitives,  nosti^m  and  ves- 
trum are  generally  used  instead  o^  nostri  and  vcsiri. 

2.  Use.— The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used 

,  ^r^  Y'^j^Pf"';^^  ^^"'<''  ^"■^"■^•  nouns  of  quantitv,  number,  Tveiglit,  etc.: 
vuxhns,  hgio,  talentum,  and  any  nouns  used  partitVvely  :  °  ^'  ^^^-  • 

Equurum  pars,  apart  of  the  horses.  Liv.  Medimnum  tritici,  a  hushdof 
tchcat  Qic.  Pecuniae  talentum,  a  ra;.«^o/;72^;iey.  Xep.  Quorum  Caius. 
of  whom  Caius.  Cic. 

2)  With  Numerals  used  Substantively : 
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Quorum  quattuor,/owr  of  whom.  Liv.  Sapientum  octavus,  tU  eighth 
of  the  wise  men.  Hor. 

(1)  Bui  the  Genitive  sliould  not  be  used  when  the  two  words  refer  to  the  same 
number  of  objects,  even  though  of  be  used  in  English  :  Yivi  qui  (not  qnorum)  duo 
supersunt,  the  living,  of  whom  two  survive.  Cic. 

3)  With  Pronouns  and  Adjectives  used  substantively,  especially  (1) 
with  hie,  ille,  quis,  qui,  alter,  uter,  neuter,  etc.  ;  (2)  with  comparatives  and 
superlatives;  (3)  with  neuters  :  hoc,  id,  illud,  quid;  multum,  plus,  pluri- 
mum,  mhius,  minimum,  tantum,  quantum,  etc.  ;  (4)  with  omnes  and  cnncii, 
rarely : 

Quis  vestrum,  which  of  you  ?  Cic.  Consulum  alter,  one  of  the  consuls. 
Liv.  Prior  horum,  the  former  of  these.  Nep.  Gallorum  fortissimi,  the 
bravest  of  the  Gauls.  Caes.  Id  tcmporis,  that  {of)  time.  Cic.  Multum 
operae,  much  {of)  service.  Cic.  Hominum  cuncti,  all  of  the  men.  Ovid. 
But  omnes  and  cuncti  generally  agree  with  their  nouns  :  Omnes  homines, 
all  men.  Cic. 

Pronouns  and  Adiectives,  except  neuters,  when  used  with  the  Part.  Gen.  take 
the  gender  of  the  Gen.  unless  they  agree  directly  with  some  other  word;  see  Conm- 
lum  alter  above. 

4)  With  a  few  Adverbs  used  substantively;  (1)  ^vith  adverbs  of  Quan- 
tity—a6u7ifZ^,  affatim,  nimis,  parum,  partim,  quoad,  satis,  etc. ;  (i)  with 
adverbs  of  Place-Ate,  hue,  nusquam,  ubi,  etc  ;  (3)  with  adverbs  of 
Extent,  degree,  etc.— co,  hue,  quo;  (4)  with  superlatives: 

Armorum  affatim,  abundance  of  arms.  Liv.     Lucis  nimis,  too  much  {cf) 
light.  Ovid.    Sapientiae  pSrum,  little  {of)  wisdom.  Sail.    Partim  copiarum 
a  portion  of  the  forces.  Liv.    Quoad  ejus  facere  potest,  as  far  as  (as  much  of 
it  as)  he  is  able  to  do.  Cic.    Nusquam  gentium,  noivhere  in  the  world.  Cic 
Hue  arrogantiae,  to  this  degree  of  insolence.  Tac.     Maxime  omnium,  most 
of  all.  Cic. 

3.  Loci  and  IvcDrum  occur  as  partitive  genitives  in  expressions  of 
time : 

Interea  loci,  in  the  mean  time.  Ter.     Adhuc  locorum,  hitherto.  Plant. 

4.  For  id  genus  -  ejus  generis,  secus,  libra,  etc.,  see  380.  2. 

5.  For  Predicate  Genitive,  sec  401. 

IV.  The  Genitive  of  Chaeacteeistic  designates 
character  or  quality,  including  value,  i?rice,  size,  iceight, 
age,  etc. 

Yir  maximi  consilii,  a  man  of  very  great  prudence.  Nep.  Mitis  inge- 
nU  juvenis,  a  youth  of  mild  dispositio7i.  Liv.  Testis  magni  pretii,  a  gar- 
ment of  great  \aluc.  Cic.  Exsilium  decern  annorum,  an  exile  of  ten  years. 
Nep.    Corona  par^i  ponderis,  a  crown  of  small  weight.  Liv.  See  402,  IIL  1. 

1.  A  noun  designating  character  or  quality  may  be  cither  in  the  Gen. 
or  in  the  Abl.     See  428. 
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1)  But  it  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adjective,  numeral,  or  pronoun,  unless  it 
be  a  compound  containing  such  modifier;  as  hujusmodi  =  hujus  modi  :  trldui,  from 
tres  dies ;  Mdui,  from  duo  (bis)  dies.  Witli  tridui  and  bidui,  via  or  spatium  is  some- 
times omitted:  Aberant  bidui.  They  icere  tico  day^'  journey  distant.    Cic. 

Y.  The  Gexitite  of  Specificatiox  has  the  general 
force  of  an  ApiDOsitive  (363)  : 

Virtus  continentiae,  tlie  virtue  of  self-control.  Cic.  Yerbum  voluptii- 
tis,  i^ie  word  (of)  pleasure.  Cic.  Oppidum  Antiocblae,  tJie  city  of  AiUioch. 
Cic.     leWns,  XviioniiiQ^  the  land  of  Ausonia.     Yirg. 

397.  Peculiarities. — TTe  notice  the  following: 

1.  The  GoTEEXTN-G  TTor.D  is  oTten  omitted.     Thus 

Aedcs^  templum,  d'lscipulus^  Ji'mio^  juvenis,  pvj^r^  etc. ;  cav^a^  gratia^ 
and  indeed  any  word  when  it  can  be  readily  supplied : 

Ad  Jovis  (sc.  aedem),  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Liv.  Hannibal  anno- 
rum  novem  {sc.  puer),  Hannibal  a  boy  nine  years  of  age.  Liv,  Xaves  sui 
commodi  (causa)  fScerat,  He  had  built  vessels  for  his  ovcji  advanMge.  Caes. 
Conferre  vltam  Trebonii  cum  Dolabellae  {sc.  vita),  to  comjyare  the  life  of 
Trebonius  with  that  of  Dolabella.  Cic. 

1)  The  governing  word  is  generally  omitted  when  it  has  been  expressed  before 
another  Gen.  as  in  the  last  example ;  and  then  the  second  Gen.  is  sometimes  attracted 
into  the  case  of  the  governing  word :  Xatiura  hominis  bCluis  (for  \eludrum.  naturae) 
antecedit,  The  nature  of  man  surpasses  (that  of)  the  brutes.    Cic. 

2)  In  many  cases  where  we  supply  so7i,  daughter,  husband,  ici/e,  the  ellipsis 
is  only  apparent,  the  Gen.  depending  directly  on  the  proper  noun  expressed : 

Hasdrabal  GiscGnis,  Gisco's  Hasdrubal,  or  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisco.  Liv. 
Hectoris  Andromache,  ^€ctor'«  Andromache,  or  Andromache  the  tcife  of  Hector. 
Yirg. 

2.  Two  Gexitites  are  sometimes  used  with  the  same  noun — 
generally  one  Subjective  and  one  Objective  : 

Memmii  odium  potentiae,  Memmius's  hatred  of  poiccr.  Sail. 

3.  Gexittteaxd  Possessive. — A  Genitive  sometimes  accompa- 
nies a  Possessive,  especially  the  Gen.  of  ipjse^  sdlus,  unus,  omnis  : 

Tua  ipslus  amicitia,  your  own  friendship.  Cic.  Meum  sollus  peccStum, 
myfaidt  alone.  Cic.     Xomen  meum  absentis,  rny  name  while  absent.  Cic. 

Here  ipslus  agrees  with  tui  (of  you)  involved  in  tua  ;  sollus  and  absentis,  with 
met  (of  me)  involved  in  meum. 

338.  Other  Constmcticns — for  the  Genitive  occur. 

1.  Ablative  of  Characteristic.     See  428. 

2.  An  Adjective  is  sometimes  used  for  the  Genitive : 

Bellica  gloria  =  belli  gloria,  the  glory  of  war.  Cic.  Conjux  Hectorea 
=  conjux  Hoctoris,  the  wife  of  Hector.  Yirg. 
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3.  The  PossESSiTE  is  regularly  used  for  the  Subjective  Gen.  of  Per- 
sonal pronouns,  rarely  for  the  Objective : 

Mea  domus,  my  house.  Cic.    Fama  tua,  your  fame.  Cic. 

4.  Case  with  Pkepositiok.— A  case  with  a  preposition  may  be  used  for 
the  Gen.  ;  especially,  1)  For  the  Objective  Genitive^  the  Accusative  -with 
in,  erga,  adversus  : — 2)  For  the  Partitive  Genitive^  the  Accusative  with 
inter,  ante,  apud,  or  the  Ablative  with  ex,  de,  in : 

Odium  in  hominum  genus,  Zm^retZ  of  ov  towards  the  race  of  men.  Cic. 
Erga  vos  amor,  love  towards  you.  Cic.  Inter  reges  opulentissimus,  the  most 
wealthy  of  {aimong)  Icings.  Sen.     \lxi\iL?,  qs,  \lvi&,  one  of  the  heroes.  Cic. 

5.  A  Dative  depending  on  the  verb  is  somtjtimes  used,  instead  of  the 
Genitive  depending  on  a  noun  : 

Urbi  fundumenta  jacere,  to  lay  the  fovndatians  of  {iov)  the  city.  Liv. 
Caesari  ad  pedes  projicere,  to  cast  at  the  feet  of  Caesar,  i.e.,  before  Caesar 
at  his  feet.  Caes.    See  392.  1. 

1)  The  two  constructions,  the  Gen.  and  tke  Case  with  Prep.,  are  sometimes  com- 
bined in  the  same  sentence. 

II.  Genitive  with  Adjectives. 
RULE  XVII.- Genitive. 

399.  Many  Adjectives  take  a  Genitive  to  com2:)lete 
their  meaning : 

Avidus  laudis,  desirous  of  praise.  Cic.  Otii  cupidus,  desirous  of  Icis- 
ure.  Liv.  Amans  sui  virtus,  virtue  fond  of  itself.  Cic.  Efflciens  volup- 
iviWSy  productive  of  pleasure.  Cic.     Gloriae  mfemor,  mindful  of  glory.  Liv. 

1.  FoECE  OF  THIS  Gexitite. — The  genitive  liere  retains  its 
usnal  force — of.,  iti  respect  of — and  may  be  used  after  adjectives 
which  admit  this  relation. 

2.  Adjectives  with  the  Gexitive. — The  most  common  are 

1)  Verbals  in  ax  and  participles  in  ans  and  ens  used  adjectively  : 
Yirtutum  ic.vQ.Xy  productive  of  virtues.  Liv.    Tenax  propositi,  ^^wactows 

(steadfast)  of  purpose.  Hor.     Amans  patriae,  loving  (fond  of)  his  country. 
Cic.    Yug\Q\i%\2^ioT\s,,  shunning  labor.  Caes. 

2)  Adjectives  denoting  desire,  Icnowledge,  sTcill,  recollection, 
2)articipation,  mastery,  fulness,  and  their  contraries: 

(1)  Desire,  Aversiox — avidus,  cnpidus,  studiosus  ;  fastldiosus,  etc. ; 
sometimes  a(niulus  and  invldus,  which  also  take  the  Dative  : 

Contentionis  cupidus,  desirous  of  conterdion.  Cic.  Sapientiac  stuniosus, 
studious  of  (student  of)  tcisdom.  Cic. 

(2)  Knowledge,  Skill,   Recoli,ectiox  with   their  contraries — gnar"', 
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igndmtSy  consuUus,  conscius,  insdus,  nescius,  cerivs,  in<:eHus,  suspensus;  pro- 
Tidus,  prudens,  imprudens  ;  ph-Uus,  imperitus,  riidis,  insuUus ,'  immor,  im- 
Trieinor,  etc. : 

Rei  gnarus,  acquainted  with  ihe  tiling.  Cic.  Prudens  rei  millLaris,  s7:ill- 
ed  in  military  scieiKe.  Xep.  Perltus  belli,  sJcilled  in  tear.  Xep.  Insuctus 
laboris,  unaccustomed  to  labor.  Caes.  Gloriae  rcemor,  mindful  of  glory.  Li  v. 
Immemor  hQuhilcn,  forgetful  of  Kindness.  Cic. 

(3)  Participation',  Fclxess,  Mastekt,  with  their  contraries — affinls,  con- 
sors,  eX'Sors,  expers,  partkeps  ;  plenus,fertUis,  refertus,  egmus,  inops,  vacuus ; 
potens,  irnpotens,  compos,  impos,  etc. : 

Aflfiois  culpae,  sharing  the  fault.  Cic.  Eationis  particeps,  endowed  wllh 
(sharing)  reason.  Cic.  Rationis  expers,  destitute  of  reason.  Cic.  Yita  me- 
tus  plena,  a  life  full  of  fear.  Cic.  Mei  potens  sum,  /  am  master  of  myself. 
Liv.    \\vx.\x.i\s,  combos,  capable  of  tirtue.  Cic. 

3.  Other  Adjectives  also  occur  with  the  Genitive. 

1)  A  few  of  a  signification  kindred  to  the  above : 

Manifestus  rerum  capiialium,  convicted  of  capital  crimes.  Sail.  Xosius 
conjurationis,  guilty  of  conspiracy.  Tac. 

2)  Similis,  assimilis,  consimilis,  dissimilis ;  par  and  dupar,  especially 
to  denote  internal  or  essential  likeness.     See391.  2.  4). 

3)  Sometimes  alienus,  communis,  proprixis,  puhlicuSy  sacer,  vlclnus  : 
Alienus  dignitatis,  inconsistent  icith  dignity.  Cic.     Yiri  proprius,  chzr- 

acteristic  of  a  man.  Cic. 

4)  In  the  poets  and  late  prose  writers,  especially  Tacitus,  a  Genitive  of 
Cause  occurs  with  a  few  adjectives,  especially  those  denoting  emotion  ov feel- 
ing, and  a  Gen.  having  the  force  of— in,  in  respect  of,  for,  especially  animi 
and  ingenii,  with  many  adjectives  : 

Anxius  potentiae,  anxious  for  poicer.  Tac.  Lassus  militiae,  tilled  of  mil- 
itary service.  Hor.  See  Gen.  with  Yerbs,  409.  2  and  4.  Aeger  animi,  afflicted 
in  mind.  Liv.  Anxius  animi,  anxious  in  mind.  Sail.  Integer  aevi,  ivhole 
in  respect  of  age,  i.  e.,  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  Yirg. 

4.  Paetitiye  Genitive  with  Adjectives.     See  396.  III.  3). 

5.  Other  Consteuctioxs  for  the  Genitive  also  occur: 

1)  Dative  :  Manus  siibitis  avidae,  hands  ready  for  sudden  events.  Tac. 
Insuetus  moribus  Romanis,  unaccustomed  to  Roman  manners.  Liv.  Facino- 
ri  mens  conscia,  a  mind  conscious  of  crim^.  Cic. 

2)  Accusative  with  Prepositiox  :  Insuetus  ad  pugnam,  unaccustomed 
to  battle.  Liv.  Fertilis  ad  ommii,  productive  for  all  things.  Plin.  Avidus  in 
novas  res,  eager  for  neio  things.  Liv. 

3)  Ablative  with  or  wiTHOtrr  Preposition'  :  Prudens  in  jure  civili, 
learned  in  civil  law.  Cic.  Rudis  in  jure  civili,  uninstructed  in  civil  laic. 
Cic.  His  de  rebus  conscius,  aware  of  those  things.  Cic.  Yacuus  de  defcnso- 
rlhus,  destitute  of  d  fenders.  Caes.  Cnris  \aicnns,  free  from  cares.  Cic.  Re- 
fertus bonis,  repltte  tcith  blessings.  Cic. 

6.  The  Gexitive  A^-D  Bathe  occur  with  the  same  adjective : 

Sibi  conscii  culpae,  conscious  to  themselves  qf' fault.  Cic. 
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III.  Gexitiye  with  Verbs. 

400.  The  Genitive  with  Verbs  inckides 

I.  Predicate  Genitive. 
II.  Genitive  of  Place.  ^ 

III.  Genitive  in  Special  Constructions. 

I.  Predicate  Genitive. 
RULE  XVIII —Predicate  Genitive. 

401.  A  Predicate  Xoiiii  denoting  a  different  person 
or  thing  from  its  Subject  is  put  in  the  Genitive  : 

Omnia  hostium  erant,  All  things  belonged  to  the  enemy  ?  Li  v.  Senatu3 
Hannibalis  erat,  The  senate  -was  Hannihats,  i,  e.,  iu  his  interest.  Liv.  jQdi- 
cis  est  veruni  sequi,  To  follow  the  truth  is  the  duty  of  a  judge?  Cic.  Parvi 
pretii  est,  It  is  of  small  value.  Cic. 

1.  Predicate  Gexitive  and  Predicate  Nomikative. — The  Predicate  Gen- 
itive is  distinguished  from  the  Predicate  Nominative  and  Accusative  by  the 
fact  that  it  always  designates  a  different  person  or  thing  from  its  subject, 
while  they  always  designate  the  same  person  or  thing  as  their  subjects.  See 
362. 

2.  Predicate  Gexitive  axd  Predicate  Adjective. — The  genitive  is 
often  nearly  or  quite  equivaleut  to  a  predicate  adjective  (353.  1) :  Mminis  est 
=  humdmim  est,  it  is  the  mark  of  a  man,  is  human  ;  stulti  est  =  stultum  est, 
it  is  foolish.  The  Gen.  is  the  regular  construction  in  adjectives  of  one  end- 
ing :  sapientis  est  (for  sapiens  est),  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  is  wise. 

402.  Varieties  of  Predicate  Genitive. — The  principal  are, 

I.  Subjective  or  Possessive  Genitive — generally  best  rendered  by — 
of  property  of  duty,  bicsiness,  marJc,  characteristic  of: 

Haec  hostium  erant,  These  things  were  of  (belonged  to)  the  enemy.  Liv. 
Est  imperatOris  superare,  It  is  the  duty  of  a  commander  to  conquer.  Caes. 

IL  Partitive  Genitive  : 

Fles  nobilium  fontium,  Tou  will  become  one  of  the  noble  fountains. 
Hor. 

IIL  Genitive  of  Characteristic — including  value,  pi-ice^  size,  weight, 
etc. : 

Summae  facultatis  est,  He  is  (a  man)  of  the  highest  ability.  Cic.  OpSra 
magni  fuit,  The  assistance  was  of  great  value.  Xep. 

1.  The  Genitive  of  Price  or  Value  is  generally  an  adjective  belonging  to 
pretii  understood;  but  sometimes  jore/ii  is  expressed : 

1  Lit.  were  of  the  enemy,  or  were  tlie  enemy"*. 
«  Lit.  is  of  a  judge. 
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Parvi  prgtii  est,  It  is  of  little  value.  Cic.    See  396.  IV. 

2.  Price  and  Value  with  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  and  the  like,  are  ex- 
pressed 

1)  Regularly  bj  the  Ablative.    See  416. 

2)  Sometimes  bv  the  Genitive  of  adjectives, like  the  Pred.  Gen.  of  price : 
Yendo  frumentum  pluris,  I  sell  grain  at  a  higher  price.    Cic. 

But  the  Gen.  is  thus  used  only  in  indejinite  and  general  expressions  of  price 
and  value.    A  definite  price  or  value  regularly  requires  the  Ablative. 

3)  In  familiar  discourse  sometimes  bv  the  genitives,  assis,flocci,  nihili, 
jyili  and  a  few  others  : 

Xon  fiocci  pendere,  not  to  care  a  straw  (lock  of  wool) /or.  Plant. 

3.  £6rd  and  Aequi,  as  Predicate  Genitives,  occur  in  such  expressions  as 
aequi  lonifacere  and  lord  consiilere,  to  take  in  good  part. 

403.  Verbs  with  Predicate  Genitive. — The  Predicate 
genitive  occurs  most  frequently  with  surn  and  fdcio,  but 
sometimes  also  with  ^erbs  of  seeming  and  regarding: 

Haec  hostium  erant,  These  things  were  the  enemy's.  Liv.  Oram  Ko- 
manae  ditionis  fecit,  He  brought  the  coast  under  (of)  Roman  rule.  Liv. 

1.  Transitive  Verbs  of  this  class  admit  in  the  active,  an  Accusative  with 
the  Genitive,  as  in  the  second  example. 

2.  "With  Verbs  of  Seeming  and  Eegarding — videor,  habeo,  duco,  puto, 
Qic.—esse  may  generally  be  supplied  : 

Hominis  videtur,  It  seems  to  he  (esse)  the  marl:  of  a  man.  Cic. 

404.  other  Constructions  for  the  Genitive  also  occur. 

1.  The  Possessive  is  regularly  used  for  the  Pred.  Gen.  of  personal  pro- 
nouns : 

Est  tuum  (not  tui)  vldere,  It  is  your  duty  to  see.  Cic. 

2.  The  Genitive  with  Officium,  Munus,  Xegoiium,  Proprium  : 
Senatus  oflficium  est,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  senate,  Cic.     Fuit  proprium 

populi,  /;;  was  characteristic  of  the  people.  Cic. 

The  Predicate  Genitive  could  in  most  instances  be  explained  by  supplying  some 
such  word,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  to  re- 
gard the  genitive  as  complete  in  itself. 

3.  The  Ablative  of  Characteristic.     See  42S. 

II.  Genitive  of  Place.    See  421.  IT. 
III.  Genitive  in  Special  Constructions. 

405.  Tlie  Genitive,  either  alone  or  with  an  Accusative, 
is  used  in  a  few  constructions  which  deserve  separate  men- 
tion. 
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EULE  XIS— Genitive  with  Certain  Verbs. 

406.  The  Genitive  is  used 

I.  With  misereor  and  miseresco: 

Miserere  laborum,  P'dy  the  labors.  Tirg.  Miserescite  regis,  Pity  tlie 
king.  Yirg. 

II.  With  recorder,  memini,  ren^joiscor,  and  obliviscor: 

Meminit  practeritorum,  He  remembers  the  j)ast.  Clc.  Oblitus  sum  mei, 
I  have  forgotten  myself .  Tor.  Flagitiorum  recordari,  to  recollect  base  deeds. 
Cie.     Reminisci  rirtutis,  to  remember  virtue.  Caes. 

III.  With  refert  and  interest: 

lUorum  refert,  It  concerns  them.  Sail.  Interest  omnium.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  all.  Cie. 

1.  EsPLAXATiox. — The  Genitive  may  bo  explained  as  dependent  upon  re 
in  refei't,  and  upon  re  or  causa  to  be  supplied  with  interest.  With  the  other 
verbs  it  accords  with  the  Greek  idiom,  and  with  verbs  of  remembering  and 
forgetting,  it  also  conforms  to  the  analogy  of  the  Gen.  with  the  adjectives 
viemor  and  immhnor  (390.  2.  2)  ). 

2.  CoxsTRCCTiox  ACCORDiKG  TO  SExsE. — The  cxpressioD  Vcnit  mihi  in 
mentem,  It  occurs  to  my  mind,  equivalent  to  remini&cory  is  sometimes  con- 
strued with  the  Gen. : 

Venit  mihi  Platouis  in  mentem,  The  recollection  of  Plato  comes  to  my 
mind,  or  I  recollect  Plato.  Cie.  But  the  Nom.  is  also  admissible  :  Ison  v6uit 
in  mentem  pugna,  Pocs  not  the  battle  come  to  mind?  Liv. 

407.  Other  Coxsteuctioxs  with  verbs  of  Hememher- 
inrj  and  Forgetting  also  occur : 

1.  TlhQ  Accusative :  'HQmixxQvzm'PsixAnm,  I rememhered  Paulus.  Cie. 

This  is  the  regular  construction  for  the  thing  (not  person),  with  recorder.,  and, 
if  it  be  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective,  also  with  other  verbs : 

Triumphos  recordari,  to  recall  triumphs.  Cie.  Ea  rC-miniscere,  Eernemher  those 
things.  Cie. 

2.  The  Ablative  icith  De :  Recordare  de  ceteris,  Bethink  yourself  of  the 
otJiers.  Cie. 

This  is  the  regular  construction  for  the  person  with  r&cordor^  and  occurs  also 
with  mem^ini,  though  that  verb  takes  the  Ace.  of  a  contemporary. 

408.  The  Coxsteuctiox  with  Eefcrt  and  Inttrest  is  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  Persox  or  Tuixg  interested  is  denoted 
1)  By  the  Genitive  as  under  the  rule. 
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2)  By  the  Ablative  Feminine  of  the  Possessive : 

Mea  refert,  It  concerns  me.  Ter.    Interest  mea,  It  interests  me.  CIc 

This  possessive  regularly  takes  the  place  of  the  Gen.  of  personal  pronouns,  and 

may  be  explained  as  agreeing  with  re  in  refert^  and  with  re  or  causa  to  be  supplied 

with  interest. 

3)  By  the  Dative,  or  Accusative  with  or  uithout  Ad;  but  rarely,  and 
chiefly  with  refert,  which  moreover  often  omits  the  person  : 

Quid  refert  viventi,  WJiat  does  it  concern  one  living?  Hot.  Ad  me  rGfert,  It 
concerns  me.  Plaut 

2.  The  Subject  of  Importaxce,  or  that  which  involves  the  interest,  is 
expressed  by  an  Infinitive  or  Clause,  or  by  a  Xeuter  Pronoun  : 

Interest  omnium  recte  faccre,  To  do  7^ight  is  the  interest  of  all.  Cic.  Yestra  hoc 
interest,  This  interests  you.  Cic. 

3.  The  Degree  op  Ixteeest  is  expressed  by  an  Adverb,  by  a  Xeuter 
used  adverbially,  or  by  a  Gen.  of  Value  (402.  1  and  2)  : 

Yestra  maxime  interest.  It  especially  interests  you.  Cic.  Quid  nostra  refert, 
IVhai  does  it  concern  us  ?  Cic    Magni  interest  mea.  It  greatly  interests  me.  Cic. 

4.  The  Object  or  Ekd  for  which  it  is  important  is  expressed  by  the  Ac- 
cusative with  ad,  rarely  by  the  Dative : 

Ad  honorem  nostrum  interest,  It  is  important  for  our  honor.  Cic 

409.  Gexixtte  with  othee  Yeebs. — 3Iany  other  verbs 
sometimes  take  the  GenitiYe  : 

1.  Some  Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want,  as  egeo,  indi^eo,  like  adjectives  of 
the  same  meaning  (399.  2.  2)  )  : 

Virtus  exercitutiOnis  indiget,  Virtue  requires  exercise.  Cic  Ausilii  egere,  to 
need  aid.  Caes. 

2.  Some  Verbs  oi Emotion  or  Feeling  like  adjectives  (399.  3.  4)  ): 
Animi  pendeo,  I  am  2(nce7'tain,  in  mind.  Cic.    Discrucior  anlmi,  I  am  troubled 

in  mind.  Plaut 

3.  A  few  Verbs  denoting  Mastery  or  Participation  like  adjectives  (399. 
2.  2)  ),  potior,  adijpiscor,  regno  : 

Siclliae  potitus  est,  He  "became  master  of  Sicily.  Nep.  EGrum  adeptus  est,  lie 
attained  the  power.  Tac.    Eegnavit  populornm,  He  icas  king  of  the  people.  Hor. 

4.  A  Genitive  of  Separation  or  Cause  occurs  in  the  poets,  with  a  few 
verbs — ahstineo,  decipio,  desino,  desisto  ;  mlror  : 

Abstinere  Irarum.  to  abstain  from  anger.  Hot.  Laborum  dcclpitur,  He  is  be' 
guiled  of  his  labors.  Hor.  DCsine  querelarum.  Cease //'om  cowij/a/H^*.  Hor.  De- 
sistere  pugnae,  to  desist  from  the  battle.    Yirg. 

5.  Satago  and  SatagUo  admit  a  genitive  dependent  upon  sat  (396.  4)  ), 
and  verbs  oi  Promising  admit  the  Gen.  damni  infecti : 

EC-rum  satagere,  to  be  occupied  with  (have  enough  of)  business.  Ter. 

6.  Genitive  of  Gerunds  and  Gerundives.     See  5G3  and  503.  5. 
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ETJLE  XX.— Accusative  and  Genitive. 

410.  A  few  transitive  verbs  take  both  the  Acciisa- 
tive  of  the  Person  and  the  Genitive  of  the  Thing  : 
I.  Verbs  oi  Reminding^  Admonishing. 
II.  Verbs  of  Accusing^  Convicting^  Acquitting. 
III.  Jliseret,  Poenltet^  Pudet^  Taedet^  and  Figet. 

I.  Reminding,  etc. — Te  amicitiae  commonefacit,  He  reminds  you  of 
friendship.  Cic.  Milites  necessitatis  monet,  He  reminds  the  soldiers  of  tht 
necessity.  Ter. 

ir.  Accusing,  etc. — Viros  sceleris  arguis.  You  accuse  men  of  crime. 
Cic.  Levitatis  eum  convincere,  to  convict  him  of  levity.  Cic.  Absolvere 
injuriae  eum,  to  acquit  him  of  injustice.  Cic. 

III.  jVIiseret,  Poenitet,  etc. — EOrum  nos  mis&ret,  We  pity  them  (it 
moves  our  pity  of  them).  Cic.  Consilii  me  poenitet,  /  repent  of  my  pur- 
pose. Cic     Me  stultitiae  meae  piidet,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  folly.  Cic. 

1.  The  Genitive  of  Thing  designates,  with  verbs  of  remtWen^,  etc., 
that  to  which  the  attention  is  called  ;  with  verbs  of  accusing^  etc.,  the 
crime,  charge,  and  with  mlseret^  poenitet^  etc.,  the  object  which  produces 
the  feehng.     See  examples. 

2.  Passive  Construction. — The  personal  verbs  included  under  this 
Rule  retain  the  Genitive  in  the  Passive : 

Accusatus  est  proditionis,  He  teas  accused  of  treason.  Nep. 

3.  Verbs  of  Reminding,  moneo,  admoneo,  commoneOy  commonefacio^ 
sometimes  take,  instead  of  the  Genitive, 

1)  The  Accusative  of  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective,  rarely  of  a  sub- 
stantive, thus  admitting  two  accusatives  : 

Illud  me  admones.  You  admonish  me  of  that.  Cic. 

2)  The  Ablative  with  de,  moneo  generally  so : 

Do  proelio  vos  admonui,  I  have  reminded  you  of  the  battle.  Cic. 

4.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  Convicting,  sometimes  take,  instead  of  the 
Genitive  of  the  crime,  etc., 

1)  The  Genitive  v^iih  nomine  ov  crlmine  : 

Komine  conjurationis  damnati  sunt,  They  were  condemned  on  the  charge 
of  compiracy.  Cic. 

2)  The  Accusative  of  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective,  rarely  : 
Id  me  accusas,  You  accuse  me  of  that.  Plaut. 

3)  The  Ablative  alone  or  with  a  preposition,  generally  de  : 

De  pecuuiis  repetuudis  damuatus  est,  He  teas  convicted  of  extortion.  Cic. 

5.  With  Verbs  of  Condemning,  the  Punishment  may  be  expressed 
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1)  By  the  Genitive  : 

Capitis  condemnare,  to  condemn  to  death,  Cic. 

(1)  Voii  damnari^  to  be  condemned  to  fulfil]  a  vow  =  to  obtain  a  wisk 

2)  By  the  Accusative  with  a  preposition,  generally  ad : 

Ad  bestias  condemnare,  to  condemn  to  the  wild  beasts.  Suet. 

3)  By  the  Ablative  ;  and,  in  the  poets,  sometimes  by  the  Dative  : 
Capite  damnare,  to  condemn,  to  death.  Cic. 

6.  With  MiSERET,  PoENiTET,  PuDET,  Taedet,  and  PiGET,  an  Infinitive 
or  Clause  is  sometimes  used,  rarely  a  ceuter  pronoun  or  nihil: 
Me  poenitet  vixisse,  I  repent  having  lived.     Cic. 

1)  Like  Miseret  are  sometimes  used  miserescit,  commiserescit,  mlseretur,  coin  ■ 
miseriiur.    Like  Taedet  are  used,  pertaedef,  x>ertaesum  e-if. 

2)  Pudet  sometimes  takes  the  Gen.  of  the  Person  before  whom  one  is  ashamed: 
Me  tni  pudet,  lam  ashamed  in  your  presence.  Ter.    Pudet  hominum,  It  is  a 

shame  in  the  sight  of  men.  Liv. 

3)  Pertaesus  admits  the  Accusative  of  the  object: 

Pertaesus  ignaviam  soam,  disgusted  with  his  ovon  inaction.  Suet 

7.  The  AccrsATiTE  and  Gexitite  occur  with  other  Verbs.— Thus 

1)  With  some  Verbs  of  Feeei>"g  with  the  accessory  notion  of  acquittixg: 
Eum  culpae  liberare,  to  free  himj^rom  blame,  i.  e.,  to  acquit  him  of 

fault.  Liv.     Sop7(r(/o,  decipio,  and  the  like. 

2)  With  a  few  Verbs  of  Filling,  like  adjectives  and  verbs  of  plenty 
(399.  2.  2)  and  409.  1),  especially  compleo  and  impleo : 

Multitudinem  religi(5nis  implevit.  He  inspired  (filled)  the  multitude  with 
religion.  Liv.     See  419.  2. 

3)  With  a  few  transitive  verbs  of  Emotion  or  Feeling  (409.  2),  rarely: 
Te  angis  animi,  Tou  vialce  yourself  anxious  in  mind.  Plant. 

ly.  Genitive  with  Adverbs. 

41 1.  The  Genitive  is  used  with  a  few  Adverbs  : 

1.  With  Partitives.     See  396.  m.  2. 

2.  With  Prldie  and  Fosirldie,  perhaps  dependent  upon  die  contained 
in  them,  and  with  Urgo  and  Temis,  originally  nouns  : 

Pridie  ejus  diei,  on  the  day  before  that  day.  Caes.  Postridie  ejus  diei, 
on  the  day  after  that  day .  Caes.  Virtutis  ergo,  o;?.  account  of  virtue.  Cic. 
Lumborum  tenus.  Us  far  as  the  loins.  Cic.   For  Unusv^iih  the  Abl.,  see  404. 

SECTIOX  YII. 

ABLATIVE. 

412.  The  Ablative  in  its  primary  mcaniup:  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Genitive ;  but  in  its  general  use,  it  corresponds 
to  the  English  objective  with— ;/)'om,  Jy,  hi.,  wit/i,  and  ex- 
presses various  adverbial  relations.    It  is  accordingly  used 
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witliYerbs  and  Adjectives,  while  the  genitive,  as  the  case  of 
adjective  relations,  is  most  common  with  Nouns.    See  393. 

413.  The  Ablative  is  used  as 

I.  Ablative  of  Cause,  Manner,  Means — including 

1.  Ablative  of  Price. 

2.  Ablative  after  Comparatives. 
8.  Ablative  of  Difference. 

4.  Ablative  in  Special  Constructions. 

II.  Ablative  of  Place. 

III.  Ablative  of  Time. 

IV.  Ablative  of  Characteristic. 
Y.  Ablative  of  Specification. 

VI.  Ablative  Absolute. 
VII.  Ablative  with  Prepositions. 

I.  Ablative  of  Cause,  Maxxee,  Means. 
RULE  XXI.— Cause,  Manner,  Means. 

414.  Cause,  Manner,  and  Means  are  denoted  by  the 
Ablative : 

Ars  utilitatc  laudutur,  An  art  is  jjraised  because  of  its  uscfubiess.  Cic. 
Gloria  ducitur,  He  is  led  by  glory.  Cic.  DuObus  modis  fit,  It  is  done  in  two 
icays.  Cic.  Sol  omnia  luce  collustrat,  The  su)i  illumines  all  things  with  its 
light.  Cic,  Aegcr  erat  vuliiuribus,  He  was  ill  in  consequence  of  his  icounds, 
Nep.     Lactus  sorte  tua,  pleased  with  your  lot.  Hor. 

1.  Application  of  Pwule. — This  ablative  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  is  used  both  witli  verbs  and  adjectives. 

2.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  designates  tliat  by  irhich,  by  rea- 
son ofirhich^  because  ofichich^  in  accordance  icith  ichich  anything 
is  or  is  done. 

1)  This  includes  such  ablatives  as  mco  judicio,  in  accordance  with  my 
opinion;  mea  sententia,  jussu^  impulsu,  m-onitu,  etc.;  also  the  Abl.  with 
doleo,  gaudeo,  glorior,  laboro,  etc. 

The  Abl.  with  afftcio,  and  with  sto  in  the  sense  of  depend  vpon,  abide  hij,  is 
best  explained  as  Jfeans.  Aff'icio  and  the  Abl.  are  together  often  equivalent  to 
another  verb:  honore  aff'icere  =  honGrure,  to  honor;  admiratibne,  officere  =  ad- 
mirari,  to  admire. 

2)  "With  Passive  and  Tntransitive  verbs,  Caiise  is  regularly  expressed  by 
the  Abl.,  though  a  preposition  with  the  Ace.  or  Abl.  sometimes  occurs: 

Amicitia  propter  se  expStitur,  Friendsliip  is  sought  for  itself.  Cic. 

S)  "With  Transitive  verbs  the  Abl.  without  a  Prep,  is  rare ;  but  causa, 
gratia  and  ablatives  in  u  of  nouns  used  only  in  that  case  (134:),  jussu,  rogdtu, 
manddtu,  etc.,  arc  thus  used ;  sometimes  also  other  words. 
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In  other  cases,  Cause  in  the  sense  of— <?»  account  of^  because  of,  is  gene- 
rally expressed — (1)  by  a  Preposition  with  its  case:  oi,  propter,  de,  ex,prae, 
etc. ;  or  (2)  by  a  Perfect  Participle  with  an  Ablative  : 

In  oppidum  propter  timorem  sese  recipiunt,  TJcey  hdahe  themselves  into 
tJie  dty  on  account  of  tJieir  fear.  Cacs.  Regni  ciipiditate  inductus  coujura- 
tionem  fecit,  Influenced  hy  the  desire  of  ruling,  he  formed  a  conspiracy.  Caes. 

Cupiditdte  in  the  2d  example  reall}'  expresses  the  cause  of  the  action  /ec?Y,  but 
by  the  use  of  inductus,  it  becomes  the  Abl.  of  Cause  with  that  participle. 

8.  Ablative  of  Ma>'Xee. — This  ablative  is  regularly  accom- 
panied by  some  modifier,  or  by  the  Prep,  cum;  but  a  few  ablatives, 
dhiefly  those  signifying  manner — more^  ordine,  rdtiune^  etc. — oc- 
cur -vrithout  such  aci^pmpaniment : 

Yi  summa,  with  the  greatest  violence.  Xep.    More  Persarum,  m  the  man- 
ner of  the  Persians.  Nep.    Cum  silentio  audire,  to  hear  in  silence.  Liv. 
Per  with  the  Ace.  sometimes  ^euoics,  Manner :  per  Tim,  violently. 

4.  Ablative  of  Meaxs. — This  includes  the  Instrument  and  all 
other  Means  employed.     See  also  434.  2  ;  414,  2,  1). 

5.  Ablative  of  Agent. — This  designates  the  Person  by  whom 
anything  is  done  as  a  voluntary  agent,  and  takes  the  Prep.  A  or  Ah  : 

Occisus  est  a  Thebanis,  Re  was  slain  hy  the  Thebans.  Nep. 

1)  The  Abl.  without  a  Prep,  or  the  Accus.  with  per  is  sometimes  used, 
especially  when  the  Person  is  regarded  as  the  Means,  rather  than  as  the  Agent. 

Cornua  Niimidis  firmat.  He  strengthens  the  wings  with  Numidians.  Liv, 
Per  Fabricium,  ly  means  of  (through  the  agency  of)  Fabricius.  Cic. 

2)  D3>.ii\Q  oi  Agent.     See  SS8. 

6.  PEES0^'IFICATI0^'. — ^When  anything  is  personified  as  agent, 
the  ablative  with  A  or  Al)  may  be  used  as  in  the  names  of  persons: 

Vinci  a  voluptate,  to  be  conquered  by  pleasure.  Cic.  A  fortuna  datum  oc- 
casionem,  an  opportunity  furnished  by  fortune.  Xep. 

7.  Ablative  of  AccoiirAxiMEXT. — This  generally  takes  cum : 

Yivit  cum  Balbo,  He  lives  with  Balhus.  Cic.    But 

In  describing  military  movements,  the  preposition  is  often  omitted,  especially 
when  the  Abl.  is  qualified  by  an  adjective : 

Ingenti  exercitu  profectus  est,  He  set  out  with  a  large  army.  Liv. 

415.  KixDEED  Uses  of  the  AblatH'E. — Kindred  to 
tiic  Ablative  of  Cause,  etc.,  are 

I.  Tlie  Ablative  of  Price — that  by  which  the  trade  is 
eiiccted. 

II.  The  Ablative  with  Comparatives — that  by  which  the 
comparison  is  effected. 

III.  Tlie  Ablative  of  Difference — that  by  which  one 
object  differs  from  another. 

IV.  The  Ablative  in  Special  Constructions. 
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ETJLE  XXII —Ablative  of  Price. 

416.  Pkice  is  generally  denoted  by  tlie  Ablative  : 

Vendidit  auro  patriam,  He  sold  hu  country  for  gold.  Virg.  Conduxit 
magno  domum,  He  hired  a  house  at  a  high  price.  Cic.  Multo  sanguine 
Poenis  victoria  stetit,  The  victory  cost  the  Carthaginians  (stood  to  the 
Carthaginians  at)  much  blood.  Liv.  Quinquaginta  talentis  aestimari,  to  be 
valued  at  fifty  talents.  Xep.  Vile  est  viginti  minis,  It  is  cheap  at  twenty 
minae.  Plant. 

1.  Th.  Ablative  of  Price  is  used 

1)  With  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  hiring,  letting,  emo,  vendo,  conduco, 
loco,  veneo,  etc. 

2)  With  verbs  of  costing,  of  being  cheap  or  dear,  sto,  consto,  liceo,  sum, 
etc. 

8)  With  verbs  of  valuing,  aestimo,  etc. 

4)  With  adjectives  of  value,  cdrus,  vendlis,  etc. 

2.  ExcHAXGiKG. — With  verbs  of  exchanging — muto,  commuto,  etc. — the 
thing  received  is  generally  treated  as  the  price,  as  with  verbs  of  selling : 

Pace  belluni  mutavit.  He  exchanged  war  for  peace.  Sail.  But  sometimes 
the  thing  given  is  treated  as  the  price,  as  with  verbs  of  buyin/j/,  or  is  put  in 
the  Abl.  with  cum:  Exsilium  patria  mutavit,  He  exchanged  country  for  exile. 
Curt. 

3.  Adverbs  of  Price  are  sometimes  used :  bene  emere,  to  purchase  well, 
i.  e.,  at  a  low  price ;  care  aestlmdre,  to  value  at  a  high  price. 

4.  Gexitive  of  Price.    See  402.  III. 

RULE  XXIII.— Ablative  with  Comparatives. 

417.  Comparatives  without  quam  are  followed  by 
the  Ablative : 

Nihil  est  amabilius  virtute,  Kothing  is  more  lovely  than  virtue.  Cic. 
Quid  est  melius  bonitate,  What  is  better  than  goodness  ?  Cic. 

1.  CoMPAEATivEs  "WITH  QuAM  are  followed  by  the  Is"omiria- 
tive,  or  by  the  case  of  the  corresponding  noun  before  them  : 

Hibernia  minor  quam  Britannia  existimatur,  Hihernia  is  considered  small- 
er than  Britannia.  Caes.  Agris  quam  urbi  tcrribilior,  more  terrible  to  the 
country  than  to  the  city.  Liv. 

2.  Ablative,  when  admissible. — The  construction  -with  qvorn 
is  the  full  form  for  which  the  Ablative  is  an  abbreviation.  This 
abbreviation  is  admissible  only  in  place  of  ^-w^mwith  the  Nomina- 
tive or  Accusative,  but  is  not  necessary  even  liere  except  for  quam 
with  a  Relative: 
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Scimus  sSIem  majSrem  esse  terra,  We  Jcnow  ihab  the  sun  is  larger  than 
tJie  earth.  Cic.  Amicitia,  qua  nihil  melius  habemus ;  friendship,  than  which 
toe  have  nothing  better.  Cic.    See  also  examples  under  the  Rule. 

1)  In  the  first  example  the  Ablative  {terra)  is  admissible  but  not  necessary, 
quam  t^rram  might  have  been  used;  but  in  the  second  example  the  Ablative  (qud) 
is  necessary,  the  conjunction  qtiam,  would  be  inadmissible. 

2)  lu  the  examples  undc-r  the  rale  the  ablatives  virtute  and  honitdte  are  both 
equivalent  to  quam  with  the  i*om.  quara  virtus  and  quam  lonitas,  which  might 
have  been  used. 

3)  Instead  of  the  Abl.,  a  Preposition  -with  its  case,  ante,  prae,  praeter,  or  supra  is 
sometimes  used :  Ante  alios  immanior,  more  monstrous  than  (before)  the  others.  Yirg, 

3.  CoxsTEUCTiox  -WITH  Plus,  Mixus,  ETC. — Plns,  minus,  amplius,  or 
longius,  with  or  without  quam,  is  often  introduced  in  expressions  of  num- 
ber and  quantity,  without  influence  upon  the  construction ;  sometimes 
also  major,  minor,  etc. : 

Tecum  plus  annum  visit,  He  lived  with  you  more  than  a  year.  Cic.  Mi- 
nus duo  millia,  less  than  two  thousand.  Liv. 

So  in  expressions  of  age :  natus  plus  trlginta  annos,  having  teen  horn  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  same  meaning  is  also  expressed  by— major  triginta  annos  natus, 
major  trlginta  annis,  major  quam  trlginta  annorum,  or  major  triginta  annorum. 

4.  Atque  or  Ac  for  Qcam  occurs  chiefly  in  poetry  and  late  prose : 
Arctius  atque  hedera,  more  closely  than  with  ivy.  Hor. 

5.  Alius  with  the  Ablative  sometimes  occurs.  It  then  involves  a  com- 
parison, other  than  : 

Quaerit  alia  his,  He  seelcs  other  things  than  these.  Plant. 

6.  Peculiarities. — Quam  pro  denotes  disproportion,  and  many  ablatives 
— bpinione,  spe,  aequo,  justo,  solito,  etc. — are  often  best  rendered  bv  clauses  : 

Minor  caedes  quam  pro  victoria,  less  slauglder  than  was  proportionate  to 
the  victory.  Liv.  Serius  spe  venit,  Ee  came  later  than  was  hoped  (than  hope). 
Liv.    Plus  aequo,  more  than  is  fair.  Cic. 


ETTLE  XZIV.— Ablative  of  Difference. 

418.  The  MeasuPwE  of  DipfePwExce  is  denoted  by 
the  Ablative : 

Uno  die  longiOrem  mensem  faciunt,  They  make  the  month  one  day 
longer  (longer  by  one  day).  Cic.  Biduo  me  autecessit,  Ee  preceded  me  by 
two  days.  Cic.  Sunt  magnitudine  paulo  infra  elephantos,  They  are  in  size 
a  IvUU  below  the  elephant.  Caes. 

1.  The  Ablative  is  thus  used  with  all  words  involving  a  comparison, 
but  adverbs  often  supply  its  place  :  JTultum  robustior,  much  more  robust. 

2.  The  Ablative  of  Difference  includes  the  Abl.  of  Distance  (378.  2),  and 
the  Abl.  with  ante,  post,  and  abhinc  in  expressions  of  time  (-427). 
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RULE  XXV.— Ablative  in  Special  Constructions. 
419.  The  Ablative  is  used 

I.  With  utor,  fruor,  lungor,  potior,  vescor,  and  their  com 
pounds : 

Plurimis  rebus  fruimur  et  utlmur,  We  enjoy  aiid  use  very  many  things. 
Cic.  Magna  est  praeda  potitus,  He  obtained  great  booty.  Xep.  Yescimur 
bestiis,  We  live  upon  animals.  Cic. 

II.  "With  fido,  confido,  nitor,  and  innitor: 

Nemo  potest  fortunae  stabilltate  conf  Idere,  Ko  one  can  trust  (confide 
in)  the  stability  of  fortune.  Cic.  Salus  veritate  nitltur,  Safety  rests  upon 
truth.  Cic. 

III.  With  Verbs  and  Adjectites  of  Plenty  and  Want  : 

Xon  egeo  mediclna,  I  do  not  need  a  remedy.  Cic.  Yacare  culpa,  to  be 
free  from  fault.  Cic.  Villa  abundat  lacte,  caseo,  melle ;  The  villa  abounds 
in  milk,  cheese,  and  honey.  Cic.  Urbs  nuda  praesidio,  a  city  destitute  of 
defence.  Cic.     Virtute  praedltus,  endowed  toith  virtue.  Cic. 

IV.  With  dignus,  indignus,  contentus,  and  fretus : 

Digni  sunt  amieitia,  They  are  worthy  of  friendship.  Cic.  Xatura  parvo 
contcnta,  nature  content  with  little.  Cic.  Fretus  amicis,  relying  upon  his 
friends.  Liv.  " 

Y.  With  bpu3  and  usus: 

Auctoritate  tua  nobis  opus  est,  Wc  need  (there  is  to  us  a  need  of)  your 
authority.  Cic.     Usus  est  tua  mihi  opera,  /  need  your  aid.  Plaut. 

1.  Explanation. — This  Ablative  may  in  most  instances  be  readily  ex- 
plained as  the  Ablative  of  Cause  or  Means :  thus  utor,  I  use,  serve  myself 
by  means  of;  fruor,  I  enjoy,  delight  myself  with;  vescor,  1  feed  upon, 
feed  myself  with ;  frdo,  confido,  I  confide  in,  am  confident  because  of,  etc. 

2.  Accusative  and  Ablative, — Dignor  and  transitive  verbs  of  Plenty 
and  Want  take  the  Accusative  with  the  Ablative : 

Me  dignor  honore,  I  deem  myself  worthy  of  honor.  Virg.  Armis  naves 
onerat,  He  loads  the  ships  with  arms.  Sail.  Ociilis  se  privat.  He  deprives 
himself  of  his  eyes.  Cic.     See  371.  2. 

1)  Transitive  verbs  of  Plenty  ao.^  Want  signify  to  fill,  furnish  with,  deprive  of, 
etc.:  officio,  cumido,  eonq^leo,  implco,  imhuo,  insimo,  onero,  orno,  etc.— o/Z/o, 
prlvo,  spolio,  etc.    Dignor  in  the  best  prose  admits  only  the  Abl. 

2)  For  the  Accusative  and  Genitive  with  some  of  these  verbs,  see  410.  7.  2). 

3.  Dative  and  Ablative.— (9j9ws  est  and  usus  est  admit  the  Dative  of 
the  person  with  the  Ablative  of  the  thing.     See;!^amples. 
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1)  The  Ablative  is  sometimes  a  Perfect  Participle,  or,  with  opus  est,  a 
Noun  and  Participle : 

Consulto  opus  est,  There  is  need  of  deliberation.  SalL  Opus  fuit  Hiitio  con- 
vento,  There  was  need  of  meeting  Ilirtius.  Cia 

2)  With  opus  est,  rarely  with  Hsus  est,  the  thing  needed  may  be  denoted — 

(1)  By  the  NominatiVe,  rarely  by  the  Genitive  or  Accusative  : 

Dux  nobis  opus  est,  We  need  a  leader,  or  a  leader  is  necessar-y  (a  necessity) 
for  us.  Cic.  Temporis  opu3  est,  There  is  need  of  time.  Liv.  Opus  est  cibuni,  There 
is  need  of  food.  PlauL 

(2)  By  an  Infinitive,  a  Clause,  or  a  Supine  : 

Opus  est  te  valC-re,  It  is  necessary  that  you  he  well.  Cic.  Opus  est  ut  lavem,  It 
is  necessary  for  me  to  hatlie,  (that  I  bathe).  Plaut.  Diclu  est  opus,  It  is  necessary 
to  le  told.  Tor. 

4.  Other  Coxsteuctioxs  also  occur.     Thus 

1)  C7or,  fruor,  fungor.,  potior,  and  rescor,  originally  transitive,  are  occasionally 
so  used  in  classic  authors.  Their  participle  in  dus  is  passive  in  sense.  Utor  admits 
two  ablatives  of  the  same  person  or  thing: 

Me  iitetur  patre,  He  will  find  (use)  n.e  a  father.  Ter. 

2)  Fido,  confido.  and  innltor  admit  the  Dative,  rarely  the  Abl.  with  iti. 
Virtiiti  conf  idt-re,  to  confide  iii  rirtue.  Cic.    See  3S5.  1. 

8)  Dignus  and  indi^mis  admit  the  Gen.,  fretus  the  Dat.,  nitor  and  imiltor  the 
Ace.  or  Abl.  with  Prep.,  and  some  verbs  of  Want  the  Abl.  with  Prep. 

Dienus  saliitis,  worthy  of  safety.  Plaut.  Eei  frCtus,  relying  upon  the  thing. 
Liv.    Yacare  ab  opere,  to  he  free  from  xcorlc.  Caes. 

4)  Genitive. — For  the  genitive  with  pcAior.,  see  409.  8.  For  the  genitive  -with 
verbs  and  adjectives  of  Plenty  and  Want,  see  409. 1,  410.  7,  and  399.  2.  2), 


II.  Ablative  of  Place. 

420.  This  Ablative  designates 

I.  The  PLACE  IN  which  anything  is  or  is  done : 

II.  The  PLACE  FKOii  WHICH  anything  proceeds; — in- 
cluding Source  and  Separation. 

EULE  XXVI.-Ablative  of  Place. 

421.  I.  The  PLACE  in  wiiicn  and  the  place  from 
WHICH  are  generally  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  a 
Preposition.     But 

II.  ]^AMES  OF  Towns  omit  the  Preposition,  and  in 
the  Singular  of  the  First  and  Second  declensions  desig- 
nate the  PLACE  m  WHICH  by  the  Genitive : 

9 
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I.  Hannibal  in  Italia  fuit,  Hannihal  was  in  Italy.  Xep.  In  nostris 
castris,  in  o\ir  camp.  Caes.  In  Appia  via,  on  the  Appian  way.  Cic.  Ab 
urbe  prof  iciscitur,  He  departs  from  the  city.  Caes.  Ex  Africa,  from  Afn- 
ca.  Liv. 

II.  Athenis  fuit,  He  was  at  Athens.  Cic.  Babjlone  mortuus  est,  He 
died  at  Babylon.  Cic.  Fugit  Corintho,  He  fled  from  Corinth.  Cic.  Ptomae 
fuit.  He  was  at  Home.  Cic. 

422.  Kames  of  Places  xot  Towxs  sometimes  omit 
the  preposition : 

1.  The  Ablative  of  place  in  -wmcn,  sometimes  omits  the 
preposition : 

1)  Generally  the  Ablatives — loco,  locis,  parte,  partibus,  dextra,  lacva, 
sinistra,  terra,  marl,  and  other  Ablatives  when  qualified  by  totus : 

Aliquid  loco  ponere,  to  put  anytJung  in  its  jjlcice.  Cic.  Terra  mailque, 
on  land  and  sea.  Liv.    Tota  Graecia,  in  all  Greece.  Kep. 

2)  Sometimes  other  Ablatives,  especially  when  qualified  by  adjectives  : 
Hoc  libro,  in  this  hook.  Cic. 

In  poetry  the  preposition  is  dftcn  omitted  even  when  the  ablative  has  no  modifier : 
Silvis  agrisque,  in  the  forests  and  fields.  Ov. 

2.  The  Ablative  of  place  fro:!  wincn  sometimes  omits  tho 
preposition,  especially  in  poetry : 

Cadere  nublbus,  to  fall  from  the  clouds.  Yirg.  Labi  equo,  to 
fall  from  a  horse.  Ilor. 

423.  Xames  OF  Towns  differ  in  their  construction 
from  other  names  of  places, 

I.  Generally  in  simply  omitting  tlie  preposition.     But 

II.  In  the  Singular  of  the  First  and  Second  declensions 
they  designate  th^e  place  ix  wmcn  by  the  Genitive.  See 
examples  under  the  Rule. 

1.  Preposition  Retained. — The  preposition  is  sometimes  retained, 
especially  for  emphasis  or  contrast : 

Ab  Ardca  Romam  venerunt,  They  came  from  Ardea  to  Eome.  Liv.  So 
also  when  the  vicinity  rather  than  the  town  itself  is  meant :  Discessit  a  Brun- 
disio,  He  departed  from  Brundisium,  i.  e.,  from  the  port.  Caes.  Apud  Man- 
tineam>  near  Mantinea.  Cic.    Ad  Tribiam,  at  or  near  the  Trebia.  Liv. 

2.  The  Genitive,  it  must  be  observed,  never  denotes  the  place  from 

WHICH. 

The  Genitive-Forms  denoting  the  place  in  which,  are  genitives  only  in  form. 
They  probably  belonged  originally  to  a  case  called  the  Locative,  afterward  blended 
with  the  Ablative,  except  in  the  Sing,  of  Dec.  L  and  IL,  where  it  is  united  with  the 
Gen.    Accordingly  these  genitives  are  in  force  old  Ablativea 

S,  Other  Constructions  for  the  Genitive  also  occur : 
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1)  Ablative  hy  Attraction  : 

In  monte  Albano  Lavinioque,  on  the  Allan  mount  and  at  Lavinium.  Liv. 

2)  Ablative  without  Attraction,  generally  with  a  preposition  : 

In  ipsa  Alexandria,  in  Alexandria  itself.  Cic.  Longa  Alba,  at  Alba 
Long  a.  Yirg. 

This  is  the  regular  construction  when  the  noun  takes  an  adjective  or  adjective 
pronoun,  but  the  Gen.  domi  (4-24.  2)  admits  a  possessive  or  dlienus: 

Domi  suae,  at  his  hoine.  Cic. 

3)  "With  an  Appellative — urbs,  oppidum — the  name  of  the  town  is  in  the 
Gen.  or  Abl.,  but  the  appellative  itself  is  in  the  Abl.,  generally  with  a  Prep. : 

In  oppido  Antiochiae,  in  the  city  of  Antioch.  Cic.  In  oppido  Citio,  in 
the  town  Citiunt^  Xep.  Albae,  in  urbe  opportvina,  at  Alba,  a  convenient  city. 
Cic. 

424.  Like  Xames  of  Towns  are  used 

1.  Many  names  of  Islands : 

Vixit  Cypri,  He  lived  in  Cyprus.  Xep.  Delo  prof  iciscitur,  He  proceeds 
from  Delos.  Cic. 

2.  Domus,  nis  and  the  genitives  humi,  militiae  and  belli : 

Ruri  agere  vitam,  to  spend  life  in  the  country.  Liv.  Domi  milltiaeque, 
at  home  and  in  the  field.  Cic.     Dome  profugit,  He  fled  from  home.  Cic. 

3.  The  Genitive  of  other  nouns  also  occurs : 

1)  By  Attraction  after  names  of  towns : 

Romae  Xiimidiaeque,  at  Rome  and  in  Kumidia.  Sail. 

2)  Without  Attraction  in  a  few  proper  names  and  rarely  also  the  geni- 
tives arenae,fbci,  terrae,  xlciniae  : 

Domum  Chersonesi  habuit,  He  had  a  house  in  the  Chersonesus.  Nep. 
Truncum  reliquit  arenae,  He  left  the  body  in  the  sand.  Tirg. 

RULS  XXVII— Ablative  of  Source  and  Separation. 

425.  SouECE  and  Separation  are  denoted  bj  the 
Ablative,  generally  with  a  preposition  : 

SorRCE. — Hoc  audivi  de  parente  meo,  /  heard  this  from  my  father. 
Cic.  Oriundi  ab  Sabinis,  descended  from  the  Sabines.  Lir.  Statua  ex  acre 
facta,  a  statue  made  of  bronze.  Cic.     Jove  natus,  son  of  Jupiter.  Cic. 

Separation. — Caedem  a  vobis  depello,  /  ward  off  slaughter  from-  you. 
Cic.  nunc  a  tuis  aris  arcebis,  You  will  keep  this  one  from  your  altars. 
Cic.    Expulsus  est  patria,  He  was  banished  from  his  country.  Cic. 

1.  The  Ablative  of  Source  designates  that  from  which  any- 
thing is  derived,  mc\\i^m^ parentage,  material,  etc. 

2.  The  Ablative  of  SepaPwATIOX  designates  that  from  which 
anything  is  separated,  or  of  which  it  is  deprived,  and  is  used  : 
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1)  With  Intransitive  verbs  signifying,  to  abstain  from,  he  distant  from, 
etc. 

2)  In  connection  with  the  Accusative  after  transitive  verbs  signifying, 
to  lioldfrom,  separate  from,  free  from,  and  the  like  :  arceo,  abstmeo,  dUerreo, 
ejicio,  excludo,  exsolvo,  lllero,  pello,  pvldhco,  removeo,  solvo,  etc. : 

3)  A  few  verbs  of  separation  admit  the  Dative:  allmo,  furor,  etc.  See 
385.  4. 

3.  Preposition  Omitted. — This  generally  occurs 

1)  With  Perfect  Participles  denoting  parentage  or  birth— genitus,  ndtus, 
07'tus,  etc. : 

Jove  na,tns,  S071  of  Jupiter.  Cic. 

2)  With  Verbs  of  Freeing,  except  lilero,  which  is  used  both  with  and 
without  a  preposition  : 

Somno  solvi,  to  be  released  from  sleep.  Cic.  But  in  the  sense  of  acquitting 
these  verbs  admit  the  genitive  (410.  7)  :  Aliquem  culpae  liberare,  to  free  one 
from  blame,  i.  e.,  acquit  him.  Liv. 

3)  With  Jloveo  before  the  ablatives — loco,  sendtu  and  tribu  : 
Signum  mSvere  loco,  to  move  the  standard  from  the  place.  Cic. 

4)  The  preposition  is  sometimes  omitted  with  other  words,  especially  in 
poetry. 

ni.    Ablative    of   Time. 

RULE  XXVIII-Time. 

426.  The  Time  of  an  Action  is  denoted  by  the  Ab- 
lative : 

Octogeslmo  anno  est  mortuus,  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year.  Cic.  Yere 
convenere,  They  assembled  in  the  spring.  Liv.  Xatali  die  suo,  on  his  birth- 
day. Xep.    Hieme  et  acstate,  in  winter  and  summer.  Cic. 

1.  Desigkatioxs  of  Time. — Any  word,  so  used  as  to  involve  the  time  of 
an  action  or  event,  may  be  put  in  the  ablative:  hello,  in  the  time  of  war; 
pitgna,  in  the  time  of  battle  ;  ludis,  at  the  time  of  the  games ;  memoria,  in 
memory,  i.  e.,  in  the  time  of  one's  recollection. 

2.  The  Ablative  with  In  is  used  to  denote 

1)  The  circumstances  of  the  time,  rather  than  time  itself; 
In  tali  tempore,  vnder  such  circumstances.   Liv. 

2)  The  time  in  or  within  which  anything  is  done : 
In  diebus  proximis  decem,  in  the  next  ten  days.  Sail. 

(1)  This  is  used  especially  after  numeral  adverbs  and  in  designating  the  periods 
of  life:  Us  in,  die,  twice  in  the  day;  in  piier'ttia,  in  boyhood.  * 

(2)  In  a  kindred  sense  occur  also  the  AbL  Mith  de  and  the  Accus.  with  inter  or 
intra :  De  media  nocte,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  night.  Caes.  Inter  annos  quattuordo- 
cim,  in  {ydiXiin)  fourteen  years.  Caes. 

(3)  The  Ablative  with  or  without  in  sometimes  denotes  tho  timo  within  which 
or  after  which:  paucis  diebus,  within  (or  after)  a  few  days. 
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427.  Accusative  or  Ablative. — The  time  since  an  ac- 
tion or  event  is  denoted  by  Abhinc  or  Ajite  v/itli  the  Ac- 
cusative or  Ablative,  and  the  time  between  two  events, 
by  Ante  or  Post  with  the  Accusative  or  Ablative  : 

Abhinc  annos  trecentos  fuit,  He  lived  (was)  tJo^ee  Jinndred years  since.  Cic.-< 
Abhinc  annis  quattuor,  four  years  since.  Cic.    HomSrus  annis  multis  fuit  ante 
Komiilum,  Homer  lived  many  years  before  Romulus.  Cic.    Faucis  ante  diebus, 
a  few  days  before.  Cic.    Post  dies  paucos  venit,  He  came  after  a  few  days.  Liv. 

1.  ExPLAXATiox.-^(l)  The  Accusative  with  abhinc  is  explained  as  Dura- 
tion of  Time  (37S),  with  ante  and  post  as  dependent  upon  those  prepositions. 
(2)  The  Ablative  in  both  cases  is  explained  as  the  Ablative  of  Difference  (41S). 

With  the  Abl  ayite  and  post  are  used  adverbially  unless  an  Accus.  is  expressed 
after  them.  Faucis  his  (illis)  diebics,-  means  in  these  (those) /ew  days. 

-  2.  KcMERALS  WITH  AxTE  A!^  PosT.— Thcsc  may  be  either  cardinal  or 
ordinal.  Thus  :  five  years  after  ''=  quinque  annis  post,  or  quinto  anno  post ; 
or  post  quinque  annos,  or  post  quintum  annum  ;  or  with  post  between  the 
numeral  and  the  noun,  quinque  post  annis,  etc. 

3.  QcAM  WITH  AxTE  AND  PosT. — Quam  may  follow  ante  and  post,  may 
be  united  with  them,  or  may  even  be  used  ior  postquam  : 

Quartum  post  annum  quam  redierat,  four  years  after  lie  had  returned. 
Nep.  Nono  anno  post  quam,  nine  years  after.  Nep.  Sexto  anno  quam  erat 
expulsus,  six  years  after  he  had  been  banished.  Xep. 

4.  The  Ablative  op  the  Relative  or  Qcum  may  be  used  for  post  quam: 
Quatriduo,  quo  occisus  est,  four  days  after  he  was  killed.  Cic. 

lY.  Ablative  of  CnASACTEEiSTic. 

EULE  XXIZ— Characteristic. 

428.  The  Ablative  vrith  an  adjective  may  be  used 
to  characterize  a  person  or  thing : 

Summa  virtuto  adolescens,  a  youth  of  the  hi^Jiest  virtue.  Cacs.  C3tl- 
lina  ingenio  male  fuit,  Catiline  teas  a  man  of  a  bad  spirit.  Sail. 

1.  Ablative  of  Characteristic  is  used 

1)  "With  Substantives  as  in  the  first  example. 

2)  In  the  Predicate  with  sum,  and  the  other  verbs  which  admit  a  Predi- 
cate Genitive  (403)  as  in  the  second  example. 

2.  The  Ablative  with  a  Genitive  instead  of  the  ablative  with  an  adjec- 
tive is  sometimes  used : 

Uri  sunt  specie  tauri,  The  urus  is  of  the  appearance  of  a  bull.  Cacs. 

3.  Genitive  op  Characteristic. — See  306.  lY. 

4.  Genitive  and  Ablative  DisTiNcnsHirD. — The  Genitive  generally  ex- 
presses permanent  and  essential  qualities ;  the  Ablative  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  kind  of  qualities. 
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V.    Ablative   of  Specification. 

RULE  XXX.— Specification. 

•< '  ■ 

429.  The  Ablative  may  be^^sed  with  a  word  to  de- 
fine its  application :  .._ 

Agesflaus  nomine,  non  potestate  fuit  rex,  Agesilaxis  was  Mng  in  name, 
notinpoicer.  Nop.  Claudus  altero  pede,  Zawie  in  one /oof.  Nop.  Moribus 
similes,  similar  in  character.  Cic. 

1.  Force  of  Ablative. — This  shows  in  wJiat  respect  or  particular  any- 
thing is  true  :  thus,  king  (in  what  respect?)  in  name :  similar  (in  what  re- 
spect ?)  ill  character. 

2.  Accusative  of  Specificatiox.    Sec  SSO. 

YI.  Ablative  Absolute. 

430.  A  noun  and  a  participle,  a  noun  and  an  adjective, 
or  t^vo  nouns  maybe  grammatically  inde2)endent  of  («&- 
solved  from)  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and  yet  may  egress 
various  adverbial  modifications  of  the  predicate.  Wlien 
so  used  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  case  Absolute. 

RU;LE  XXXL-Ablative  Absolute. 

431.  The  Ablative  is  used  as  the  Case  Absolute: 

Scrvio  rcgnante  vTguerunt,  They  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Scrvius 
(Servius  reigning).  Cic.  RegilDus  exactis,  consules  creati  sunt,  After  the 
ba7iishment  of  the  kings,  cojisuls  were  appointed.  Liv.  SerGno  coelo,  tchcn 
the  sky  is  clear.  Sen.     Canlnio  consule,  in  the  consulship  of  Caninius.  Cic. 

1.  Use. — The  Ablative  Absolute  is  much  more  common  than  the  Eng- 
lish Nominative  Absolute,  and  expresses  a  great  variety  of  relations,— feme, 
cause,  reason,  means,  condition,  concession,  etc. 

2.  IIow  Kexdered. — This  ablative  is  generally  best  rendered  (1)  by 
a  Clause  with — when,  while,  for,  since,  if,  though,  etc.,  (2)  by  a  Aown  with 
vt-Freposition, — in,  during,  after,  by,  from,  through,  etc.,  or  (3)  by  an  Ac- 
tive ^rticiple  with  its  Object : 

Servio  regnante,  while  Servius  reigned,  or  in  the  reign  of  Servius.  Cic. 
Keligioue  ncglecta,  because  religion  was  neglected.  Liv.    Perditis  rebus  omni- 
bus, tamen,  etc.,  Though  all  things  are  lost,  still,  etc.  Cic.    EquitStu  praemis- 
so,  subsfequfibatur,  Having  sent  forward  Ms  cavalry,  he  followed.  Caes. 
8.  A  Connective  sometimes  accompanies  the  Ablative  : 
Nisi  munitis  castris,  unless  the  camp  should  be  fortified.  Caes. 
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4.  An  LNFLMTivii  or  Clause  may  be  in  the  AbL  Absolute  -nith  a  neuter  parti- 
ciple or  adjective: 

Audito  Darium  mOvifese,  perat,  Having  heard  that  Darius  had  uiUidraum 
(that  Darius  had,  etc.,  having  beeft  heard),  h^  advanced.  Curt.  Multi,  incerto  quid 
vitarent,  interierunt.  Many,  UTU^h^yi  v;h<it  ih^y  should  avoid  (what  they,  etc., 
being  uncertain),  perWied.  Lir.'     ^^ . 

5.  A  Paeticiplb  or  An jectite  niay  stand  alone  in  the  AbL  Absolute : 
Multum  certato.-pervicit,  He  conquered  after  a  hard  struggle  (it  haying  been 

much  contested).  Tac 

6.  QcisQUE  rs  THE  XoiirxAxrvE  may  accompany  the  AbL  Absolute : 
Multis  sibi  quisque  petentibus,  while  many  sought,  each  for  himself.  SalL 

\TL.  -Ablatite  tvith  Pkepositioxs.     See  432  and  434. 


SECTIOX  Yin. 

CASES    WITH  FEEPOSITIOXS. 

RULE  XXXTI— Cases  with  Prepositions. 

^32.  The  Accusative  and  Ablative  may  "be  used 
with  Prepositions : 

Ad  amicum  scripsi,  /  have  tcriilen  to  a  friend.  Cic.  la.  curiam,  into 
the  senate  house.  Lir,  In  Italia,  in  Italy.  Xep.  Pro  castris,  before  the 
camp. 

433.  The  AccrsATiYE  is  used  with 

Ad,  adversus  (adversum),  ante,  a^ud,  circa,  circum,  circiter,  cis,  citra, 
contra,  erga,  extra,  infra,  inter,  intra,  juxta,  ob,  penes,  per,  pone,  post, 
praeter,  prope,  propter,  secundum,  supra,  trans,  ultra,  versus : 

Ad  urbem,  to  the  dty.  Cic.  Adversus  decs,  toward  the  gods.  Cic.  Ante 
lucem,  before  light.  Cic.  Apud  concilium,  in  the  presence  of  the  council. 
Cic.  Circa  forum,  around  the  forum.  Cic.  Citra  flumen,  on  this  side  of 
the  river.  Cic,  Contra  naturam,  contrary  to  nature.  Cic.  Intra  muros, 
within  tJie  walls.  Cic.  Post  castra,  behind  tlie  camp.  Caes.  Secundum 
naturam,  according  to  nature.  Cic.     Trans.AIpes,  across  the  Alps.  Cic. 

1.  Like  Prope,  the  derivatives 7?rci/)fc>r  and  proxhnus  take  the  Accus.  depend- 
ent perhaps  upon  ad  understood.     Fxad versus  (um)  also  occurs  with  the  Accus.: 

Propior  montera,  nearer  to  the  mountain.  Sail.  Proximus  mare,  nearest  to 
the  sea.  Caes.    See  also  137.  and  for  compounds,  371.  4.  and  374.  6. 

2.  Versus  (nm)  and  vsque  as  adverbs  often  acccmpany  prepositions,  especiaUy 
ad  and  in :  Ad  Alpes  versus,  ioicards  the  Alps. 

434.  The  Ablatite  is  used  with 

A  or  ab  (abs),        absque,         coranij         cum,        dc, 
e  or  ex,  prac,  pro,  sine,        tenus : 
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Ah  MYhe,  from  Me  cifi/.  Caes.  Coram  conventu,  in  the 'presence  of  tlit 
assembly.  Nepi'  i^nuxKxiiiochOyWithAntiochus.  Cic.  Dq  Kro,  from  the  fch- 
rum.  Cic.    I^  Asia,  fro7n  Asia.  Nep.    Siue  corde,  without  a  heart.  Cic. 

1.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  ah,  de,  ex,  or  sujoer,  admit  the  Ablative 
dependent  updn  the  preposition  : 

Abire  magistratu,  to  retire  from  offioe.  Tac.     Pugna  excedunt,  They  retire 

from  the  battle.  Caes. 

Sometimes  the  Prep,  is  repented,  or  ono  of  kindred  meaning  is  used : 

De  vita  dcccdere,  to  depart  from  life.  Cic.     Dcccdere  ex  Asia,  to  depart  from 

A^ia.  Cic. 

2.  The  Ablative  with  or  without  De  is  sometimes  used  with  lacio,  Fio, 
or  Sum,  as  follows  : 

Quid  hoc  homlne  facias,  What  are  you  to  do  with  this  man  t  Cic.  Quid  te  {or 
de  te)  futiirum  est,  Ifliat  will  become  of  you  T  Cic. 

The  Dative  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  sense  : 

Quid  huic  homini  facias,  What  are  you  to  do  witli  (or  to)  this  man  f  Cic. 

8.  A,  ah,  ahs,  e,  ex. — A  and  e  are  used  only  before  consonants,  ah  and  ex  cither 
before  vowels  or  consonants.    Ahs  is  antiquated,  except  before  te. 

4.  Tenus  follows  its  case  : 
Collo  tonus,  up  to  the  neck.  Ov. 

5.  Cum  with  the  Abl.  of  a  Pers.  Pronoun  is  appended  to  it :  mecum,  tecum^  etc., 
generally  also  with  a  relative:  quocum,  qu\buscum. 

435.  The  Accusatiye  or  Ablative  is  used  with 

In,  sub,  subter,  super: 
In  Asiam  profugit,  Ilejled  into  Asia.  Cic.  Hannibal  in  Italia  fuit,  Ilan- 
nibal  teas  in  Italy.  Nep.  Sub  montem,  toward  the  mountain.  Caes.  Sub 
monte,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Liv.  Subter  togam,  under  the  toga.  Liv. 
Subter  testudine,  under  a  tortoise  or  shed.  Yirg.  Super  Numidiam,  beyond 
liumidia.  Sail.    Hac  super  re  scribam,  I  will  write  on  this  subject,  Cic. 

1.  In  Siud  Sub  take  the  Accusative  in  answer  to  the  question  whither? 
the  Ablative  in  answer  to  where?  lu  Asiam  (whither?),  into  Asia ;  In  Italia 
(where?),  in  Italy. 

2.  Subter  and  Sicper  generally  take  the  Accusative,  but  super  with  the 
force  oi— concerning,  of,  on  (of  a  subject  of  discourse),  takes  the  Ablative?; 
see  examples. 

436.  Prepositioxs  as  Adverbs. — The  prepositions  were  originally 
adverbg,  and  many  of  them  are  sometimes  so  used  in-clas^csil  authors. 

437.  Adverbs  as  Prepositions. — Conversely  several  adverbs  are 
sometimes  used  as  preposi.tions  with  an  oblique'  case,  though  in  most  in- 
stances a  prepositiftQ  could  readily  be  supplied.     Such  are 

1.  "With  AecusstitC^  propius,  prov^me,  prldie,  postrldie,  usque,  desuper  : 
Propius  periculgfti  (ad),  nearer  to  danger.  Liv.    Pridie  Idus  (anteX  the  day 

tefore  the  Ides.  Cic.    iTsque  pedes  (ad),  even  to  the  feet.  Curt. 

2.  "With  Ablative :  _?><iZa?n,  procul,  shnul  (poetic): 

Palam  populo,  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  Liv.  Procnl  castris,  at  a  dittance 
from  the  camp.  Tac.    Simul  his,  with  these.  Hor. 

8.  With  Accusative  or  Ablative :  clam,  inmper  : 

Clam  patrem,  without  iliefather''s  knowledge.  Plant  Clam  vobis,  without  your 
InowUdge.  Caes. 

I 


CHAPTEE    III. 

SYNTAX  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

BOTE  XXXni— Agreement  of  Adjectives. 

438.  xin  Adjective  agrees  with  its  IS^un  in  gexder 
KTJXBER,  and  CASE :  '  ' 

Fortuna  caeca  est,  Fortune  is  blind.  Cic.  Terae  amicitiae,  true  friend- 
ships.  Cic.     Magister  optimus,  the  best  teacher.  Cic. 

1.  This  Rule  includes  Adjectives,  Adjective  Pronouns,  and  Participles. 

2  Attributive  axd  Predicate  AnjECTiVES.-An  adjective  is  called 
attributive,  unless  it  unites  with  the  verb  (generally  mm),  to  form  the 
^predicate;  it  is  then  caUed  ^ predicate-adjedive :  as  caeca  est,  above. 

3.  Agreement  with  Clause,  ETC.-An  adjective  maj  agree  with  any 
word  or  words  used  substantively,  as  ^pronoun,  clause,  infinitive,  etc. : 

n  o-.^J^^  ''^^li''^'  V-^f  ^  '^''''7  ^^^J^^^^''  ^  Cic.     Certum  est  liberos  amari, 
It  IS  certain  that  children  are  loved.  ^\xm\.     See  35.  III. 

An  adjective  agreeing  with  a  clause  is  sometimes  plural,  as  in  Greek. 

4.  Neuter  with  JL^sculixe.— Sometimes  the  Predicate  Adjective  is 
neuter,  when  the'subject  is  Masc.  or  Fe^ra. : 

Mors  est  extremum.  Death  is  the  last  (thing).  Cic. 

5.  Neuter  with  Genitive.— A  neuter  adjective  with  a  genitive  is  often 
used  instead  of  an  adjective  with  its  noun  : 

Multnm  operae  (for  multa  opera),  much  service  (much  of  service)  Cic 
Id  tempons,  that  time.  Cic.     Tana  rerum  (for  xanae  res),  vain  things   Hor! 

6.  CoNSTRucTio:^  according  to  SExsE.-Sometimes  the  adjective  or  par- 
ticiple conforms  to  the  real  meaning  of  its  noun,  without  regard  to  o-ram- 
matical  gender  or  number :  .  ^ 

Pars  certare  parati,  a  part  (some),  prepared  to  contend.  Tire.  Nobis 
(for  .«.,  446  2),  praesente,  we  (I)  being  present.  Plant.  Demosthenes  cum 
ceteris  erant  expulsi,  Demosthenes  tcith  the  others  had  been  banished.  Ncp. 

7.  Agreement  with  Predicate  Noun  or  Appositive.— See  4G2. 

S.  Agreement  with  one  Noun  for  Another.— When  a  noun  governs 
another  in  the  Genitive,  an  adjective  belonging  in  sense  to  one  of  the  two 
nouns,  sometimes  agrees  with  the  other: 

MajTira  (for  77ia}oru7n)  un\\:i  rerum,  the  beginnimis  of  areata  things. 
Liv.     Gnvsu%iu%ii{jvstus)amms,  the  regular  cSttrseo/ the  river.  Liv 
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439  With  two  or  moke  Kouns.— An  adjective  or 
participle,  belongincr  to  two  or  more  nouns,  may  a^ree 
?,  ith  them  all  cSnjSintly,  or  may  agree  with  one  and  be 
understood  with  the  others : 

Castor  et  Pollux  visi  sunt,  Cador  and  Pollux  were  seen  Cic  Teme- 
ritas  ignSratioque  vitiosa  est,  Eashness  and  xgnorance  are  bad.  Cic. 

l.^The  Attributive  Adjective  generally  agrees  with  the  nearest  noun  : 

Agri  omnes  et  maria,  all  lands  and  seas.  Cic. 

2.  Different  GENDEas.-When  the  nouns  are  of  different  genders, 

^'%r%.trMhen  the  adjective  or  participle  agreeing  with  the.  con- 
jointly is  masculine:  Pater  et  mater  mortui  sunt,  Ja^A./' a;i^  m.^A.r  a; . 

%  pL..and  Tnings:  then  the  adjective  generally  takes  the  gender 
of  the  person:  Rex  regiaque  classis  profecti  sunt.  The  Hng  and  the  royal 

•^"Tt^;.^ Mhen  the  adjective  is  generally  neuter  :  Honores,  victoriae 
fortuita  sunt,  Honors  and  victories  are  accidental  (things),  tic. 

3  Neuter  with  Masculike  or  FEMixixE.-With  mascuhne  or  feminine 
nouns  denoting  inanimate  objects,  the  adjective  is  often  ^^^l^^'' 

Labor  et  dolor  sunt  finitima,  Labor  and  pam  are  kindred  (things).  C  c 
Nox  atque  praeda  hostes  remorata  sunt,  Night  and  plunder  detained  the 

.nm^/.^Sall.^^  more  Adjectives.-Two  or  more  adjectives  in  the  singular 

mav  belong  to  a  plural  noun  :  .    ,  ,     .         m 

Prima  et  vicesima  legiones,  the  first  and  the  twenties  ^^J'^^'^-  Tac. 
So  in  proper  names:  Caaeus  et  Publius  ScIpiOnes,  Cnaex^  and  Pubhus  Scipio. 

Cic. 

440.  Use  of  Adjectiyes.— The  Adjective  in  Latin 
corresponds  in  its  general  use  to  the  Adjective  m  English. 

1  An  adjective  may  qualify  the  complex  idea  formed  by  a  noun  and  an  adjec- 
tive: a..  aliLm  grancle.  a  „^eat  debt  Here  grancle  qualifies  not  «..  alone,  but 
...  allenum.    In  such  cases  no  connective  is  used  between  the  adjectives 

But  the  Latin  uses  the  conjunction  after  multi  even  where  the  Enghsh  omits 
it:  midtae  et  magnae  tempestaies,  many  great  emergencies. 

441  Adjectives  are  often  used  substantively  :/?oci5i, 
the  learned;  multi,  many  persons  ;  imilta,  many  things. 

1  In  the  Plural,  Masculine  Adjectives  often  designate  persons,  and 
Keut;r  Adjectives  things :  fortes,  the  brave;  ^I.^^<^,_  the  J^^^f^"^!'^' 
the  voov;  multi,  many:  panel,  few;  omnes,  all;  .^'^' "^ .^^^^^^.^j'.  "' 
useful  things;  mea,  nostra,  my,  our  things;  omnia,  all  things;  haec,  Ma, 

"^^^r'^lIe'Sular,  Adjectives  are  occasionally  used  substantively, 
espedally  in  the  Neuter  with  an  abstract  sense:  (/orf.^S  a  learned  man; 
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fcrum,  a  true  thing,  the  truth;  niTiil  3ince?'i,  nothing  of  sincerity,  nothing 
sincere. 

3.  Noux  UxDEESTOOD. — Manj  adjectives  become  substantives,  by  the 
omission  of  their  nouns  :  patria  (terra),  native  country ;  dextra  (manus;, 
right  hand  ;  /era  (bestia),  wild  beast ;  hlberna  (castra),  winter-quarters. 

4.  With  Res.— Adjectives  with  ?'e5  are  used  with  great  freedom :  res 
achersae,  adversity;  res  secundae,  prosperity;  res  publica,  republic. 

0.  From  Proper  Names. — Adjectives  from  proper  names  are  often 
equivalent  to  the  Enghsh  objective  with  of:  pugna  Marathonia,  the  battle 
of  Maratlion;  Diana  Ephesia,  Diana  of  Ephcsus  ;  Hercules  Xenophontlus, 
the  Hercules  of  Xenophon. 

6.  Desigxatixg  a  Part. — A  few  adjectives  sometimes  designate  a  par- 
ticular part  of  an  object :  primus,  medius,  uUimus,  eztremus,  postremus,  intU 
mus,  summns,  infwius,  imus,  suprerauSy  reliquus,  cetera,  etc. :  prima  nox, 
the  first  part  of  the  night ;  summus  mons,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain. 

In  Livy  and  late  writers,  the  neuter  of  these  adjectives  with  a  genitive  some- 
tiraos  occurs: 

Ad  ultimutn  in6piae,/<?r  ad  ultimam  Inopiam,  to  extreme  destitution.  Liv. 

442.  Equivalent  to  a  Clause. — Actjectives,  like 
nouns  in  aj^position,  are  sometimes  equivalent  to  clauses : 

Nemo  saltat  sobrius,  I^'o  one  dances  when,  he  is  sober,  or  when  sober.  Cic. 
Hortensium  vivum  amavi,  /  loved  Ifortensius,  while  he  was  alive.  Cic. 
Homo  nunquam  sobrius,  a  man,  who  is  never  sober.  Cic. 

1.  Prior,  primus,  ultimus,  postremus,  are  often  best  rendered  by  a  rela- 
tive clause : 

Primus  morem  solvit,  He  teas  tlie  first  who  broJ:e  the  custom.  Liv. 
"S^'ith  the  adverb  prlmwrn,  the  thought  would  bo,  lie  first  broke  the  custom,  and 
then  did  something  else. 

443.  Instead  of  Adverbs. — Adjectives  are  sometimes  nsed 
where  our  idiom  employs  adverbs : 

Socrates  venenum  laetus  hausit,  Socrates  cheerfully  dranJc  the  poison. 
Sen.  ^hxx^ixx^  frequens  convenit.  The  senate  assembled  in  great  numbers. 
Cic.    Roscius  erat  Romae  frequens,  Eoscius  was  frequently  at  Rome.  Cic. 

Adjectives  thus  used  are:  (1)  Those  expressive  of  joy,  A-noicIedge,  and  their  op- 
posites :  laetus,  Ubens,  invUus,  iristis,  sciens,  insciens,  prUdens,  impritdens,  etc. 
(2)  XuUus,  solus,  toius,  iinus ;  2'>rior,  xirlmus,  pr6pio7\  prox'imus,  etc.  (3)  In  the 
Poets  several  adjectives  oitime  and  place: 

Domcsticas  ot\or,  I  idle  about  home.  Hot.  Vespertinus  jK-te  tectum,  ^i  fre/?- 
ing  seek  your  abode.  Ilor.    See  Examples  above;  also  335.  i. 

444.  CoMPAEisox. — A  comparison  between  two  ob- 
jects requires  the  comparative  degree ;  between  more 
than  two,  the  superlative: 

FrioThiJTum,  the  former  of  these  (tyro).  Xep.  Gallorum  fortissimi,  ^/i* 
bravest  of  the  Gauls.  Caes. 
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1.  With  the  force  of  Too  or  Vert. — The  comparatire  sometimes  has 
the  force  of  too,  iinvsually,  sonuicJiat,  and  the  superlative,  the  force  of 
very :  dodior,  too  learned,  or  somewhat  learned;  doctissimus,  very  learned. 

2.  Comparative  after  Qcam. — "When  an  object  is  said  to  possess  one 
quality  in  a  higher  degree  than  another,  both  adjectives  are  put  in  the 
comparative ;  but  when  it  is  said  to  possess  one  quality  rather  than  an- 
other, both  are  in  the  positive,  the  former  with  mar/is  or  pdiivs: 

Clarior  quam  gratior,  more  illustrious  than  ^'leasing.  Liv.  Dlsertus 
magis  quam  sapiens,  fluent  rather  than,  wise.  Cic. 

la  the  first  case  the  positive  is  sometimes  used  in  one  or  both  members  ;  and  in 
the  second  case  mdgis  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  occasionally  the  adjective  before 
quam  is  in  the  comparative. 

3.  Strengthening  Words. — Comparatives  and  Superlatives  are  often 
strengthened  by  a  Prep,  with  its  case,  ante,  prae^  praeter^  siij)ra  (417.  2.  3), 
unus,  anus  omniu7n,  alone,  alone  of  all,  far,  by  far ;  Comparatives  also  by 
etiam,  even,  still;  multo,  much,  and  Superlatives  by  longe,  multo,  by  far, 
much,  quam,  quantus,  as  possible  : 

Multo  maxima  pars,  hyfar  the  largest  part.  Cic.  Res  una  omnium  difficillima, 
a  thing  hyfar  the  most  cliJ^cuU  of  all.  Cic  Quam  maximae  cupiae,  forces  as  larga 
as  j^ossible.  Sail.    Quanta  maxima  vastitas,  the  greatest  possible  devastation.  Liv. 

4.  Comparison  in  Adverbs  has  the  same  force  as  in  adjectives : 
Quam  ^•jiQ^\?,&\mQ,asoftcii  as2>ossiUc.  Cic.    Fortius  quam  felicius,  ici^A 

more  bravery  than  success.  Liv. 


CIIAPTEE    lY. 

SYNTAX    OP    PEOITOUNS, 
RULE  XXXIV.— Agreement  of  Pronouns. 
445.  A  Pronoun  as^rees  with  its  antecedent  in  gex- 

DEK,  NOIBEE,  and  PERSON  \ 

Animal  quod  sanguinem  habet,  an  animal  ichich  7ias  blood.  Cic.  Ego, 
qui  te  cnnfirmo,  /  tcho  eiicourage  you.  Cic.  Vis  est  in  virtutibus  ;  eas  ex- 
clta,  Hiere  is  strength  hi  virtues,  arouse  them.  Cic. 

1.  Application  of  Rule.— This  rule  applies  to  all  Pronouns  when 
used  as  nouns.  Pronouns  used  as  adjectives  conform  to  the  rule  for  adjec- 
tives.    See  438. 

The  Antecedent  if?  the  -^vord  or  words  ti»  which  the  pronoun  refers,  and  whose 
place  it  supplies.  Thus,  in  the  examples  under  the  rule,  animal  is  the  antecedent 
oiquod,  and  tirtid'ibus  the  antecedent  of  eas. 
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2.  Agreement  with  Personal  Pronoun. — When  the  antecedent  is 
a  Demonstrative  in  agreement  ^ith  a  Personal  pronoun,  the  relative  agrees 
•with  the  latter : 

Tu  es  is  qui  me  omasti,  You  are  the  one  who  commended  me.     Cic. 

3.  With  two  Antecedents. — When  a  relative  or  other  pronoun,  re- 
fers to  t«'o  or  more  antecedents,  it  generally  agrees  with  them  conjointly, 
but  it  sometimes  agrees  with  the  nearest : 

Pueri  millieresque,  qui,  hoys  and  women,  who.  Caes.  Peccatum  ac 
culpa,  quae,  en-or  and  fault,  which.  Cic. 

1)  TVitb  antecedents  of  different  genders,  the  pronoun  conforms  in  gender  to  the 
nile  for  adjectives  (439.  2  and  3) ;  hence  pueri  mulieresque  qui,  above. 

2)  "With  antecedents  of  different  persons,  the  pronoun  prefers  the  Crst  person  to 
the  second,  and  the  second  to  the  third,  conforming  to  the  rule  for  verbs.    See  403. 1. 

4.  With  Predicate  Xoun  or  Appositite. — A  pronoun  sometimes 
agrees  with  a  Predicate-Xoun  or  an  Appositive  instead  of  the  antecedent : 

Animal  quem  (for  quod)  vucamus  homineni,  the  animal  which  we  caU 
man.  Cic.  Thebae,  quod  {quae)  caput  est,  Thebes  which  is  the  capital. 
Liv.  Ea  (id)  erat  confessio,  T7iat  (i.  e.,  the  action  refened  to)  2vas  a  con- 
feKsion.  Liv.     Flumen  Rhenus,  qui,  the  river  Rhine,  u-hich.  Caes. 

In  the  last  example,  qui  agrees  with  the  appositive  Ehenus ;  in  the  other  exam- 
ples, the  pronouns  quer/t,  quod,  and  ea,  are  attracted  to  agree  with  their  predicate 
nouns  hominem,  caput,  and  confesfsio. 

5.  Construction  according  to  Sense. — Sometimes  the  pronoun  is 
construed  according  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  antecedent,  without  regard 
to  grammatical  form ;  and  sometimes  it  refers  to  the  class  of  objects  to 
which  the  antecedent  belongs  : 

Equitatus,  qui  viderunt,  the  cavalry  who  sate.  Caes.  Earum  rerum 
ntrumqne,  each  of  l/iese  things.  Cic.  Demucatum  omittamus  ;  apudistos; 
let  us  omit  Democritus  ;  tcith  such  (i.  e.,  as  lie).  Cic. 

6.  Antecedent  Omitted.— The  antecedent  of  the  relative  is  often  omit- 
ted when  it  is  indefinite,  is  the  pronoun  is,  or  is  implied  in  a  possessive  : 

Sunt  qui  censeant,  There  are  some  who  thin/:.  Cic.  Terra  reddit  quod 
accepit,  Tlie  earth  returns  what  it  has  received.  Cic.  Yestra,  qui  cum  in- 
togritate  vixistis,  hoc  interest,  TJi is  interests  you  who  hate  lived  with  in- 
tr'jrity.  Cic.    Here  the  antecedent  is  vos,  implied  in  vestra. 

7.  Clause  as  Anteceden-t.— When  the  antecedent  is  a  sentence  or 
clause,  the  pronoun,  unless  attracted  (445.  4),  is  in  the  Neuter  Singular, 
but  the  relative  generally  adds  id  as  an  appositive  to  such  antecedent : 

Nos,  id  quod  debet,  patria  delectat,  Ou,r  country  ddigJits  vs,  as  it  ought 
(lit.  that  which  it  owes).  Cic. 

8.  Relative  Attracted.— The  relative  is  sometimes  attracted  into  the 
case  of  the  antecedent,  and  sometimes  agrees  with  the  antecedent  repeated : 

Judlce  quo  (for  quem)  nosti,  tJie  juaLjc  xchom  you  know.  Hor.     Dies  in- 
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stat,  quo  die,  The  day  is  at  Jiand,  on  xcMch  day.  Caes.  Cumae,  quam 
urbem  tenebant,  Cumae,  wMcli  city  they  held.  Liv. 

9.  Antecedent  Attracted,— In  Poetry,  rarely  in  prose,  the  antecedent 
is  sometimes  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  relative  ;  and  sometimes  incor- 
porated in  the  relative  clause  in  the  same  case  as  the  relative  : 

Urbem  quam  statuo,  vestra  est,  The  city  which  I  am  building  is  yours. 
Yirg.  Malarum,  quas  amor  curas  habet,  oblivisci  (for  malarum  curdrum 
guas),  to  forget  the  wretched  cares  which  love  has.  Hor. 

I.  Peksoxal  AXD  Possessive  Pkoxouxs. 

446.  The  Xominative  of  Personal  Pronouns  is  used 
only  for  emphasis  or  contrast : 

Significamus,  quid  sentiamus.  We  shoio  what  we  think.  Cic.  Ego 
reges  ejOci,  vos  tyrannos  iutroducitis,  I  hate  banished  kings,  you  introduce 
tyrants.  Cic. 

1.  "With  quidem  the  pronoun  is  usually  expressed,  and  then  the  third  person  is 
supplied  by  hie,  is,  ille,  which  are  then  often  redundant:  tu quidem,  you  indeed,  ille 
quidem,  he  indeed.    Quidem  adds  emphasis;  equ'idem  =  C-go  quidem. 

2.  The  writer  sometimes  speaks  of  himself  in  the  plural,  using  nos  for  ego,  nea- 
ter for  meu.%  and  the  plural  verb  for  the  singular, 

3.  For  yostrum  and  Vestrum,  see  396.  1. 

447.  Possessive  Pronouns,  when  not  emphatic,  are  sel- 
dom expressed,  if  they  can  be  supplied  from  the  context : 

Manus  lava,  Wash  your  hands.  Cic.  Mihi  mea  vita  cara  est,  My  life  is 
dear  to  me.  Plant. 

For  Possessive  with  Genitive  in  the  sense  of  own,  see  397.  3. 

Reflexive  use  of  Pronon7is. 

448.  Sui  and  Suus  have  a  reflexive  sense  {himself 
etc.)  ;  sometimes  also  the  other  Personal  and  Possessive 
pronouns,  together  with  Is,  Hie.,  and  l2:>se  : 

Se  diligit,  He  loves  himself.  Cic.  Sua  vi  movetur.  He  is  moved  by  his 
ownpoicer.  Cic.  I^.q  cox^^ioloT,  I  console  myself  .  Cic.  Persuadent  Tulingis 
uti  cum  iis  proficiscantur.  They  persuade  the  Tulingi  to  depart  with  them. 
Caes. 

1.  Inter  nos,  inter  ros,  inter  sc,  have  a  reciprocal  force,  each  other,  one  another, 
together;  but  instead  of  inter  se,  the  noun  may  be  repeated  in  an  oblique  case : 

CoUoquimur  inter  nos,  We  converse  together.  Cic.  Amant  inter  se.  They  love 
one  another.  Cic.  Homines  hominlbus  utiles  sunt,  Men  are  useful  to  men,  i.  e.,  to 
each  other.  Cic. 
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449.  Sui  and  Suus  generally  refer  to  the  Subject  of 
the  clause  in  which  they  .stand  : 

Se  diligit,  He  loves  fiim-self.  Cic.  Justitia  propter  sese  colenda  est, 
Justice  should  be  cultivated /or  Us  own  sake.  Cic.  Annulum  suum  dedit, 
He  gave  liis  ring.  Nep. 

1.  In  SuBOEDiXATE  Clacses  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  principal 
subject,  Sui  and  Suus  generallj-  refer  to  that  subject : 

Sentit  animus  se  vi  sua  moveri,  Tfie  mind  perceives  that  it  is  moved  by 
its  ou:n  power.  Cic.  A  me  petivit  ut  secum  essem,  fie  asked  (from)?wg  to  he 
with  him  (that  I  would  be).  Cic.  Pervestigat  quid  sui  cives  cogitent,  He 
ti'ies  to  ascertain  what  his  fellow  citizens  think.  Cic. 

1)  As  Sui  and  Suns  thus  refer  to  subjects,  the  demonstratives,  /«,  lUe.  etc.  gen- 
erally refer  either  to  other  words,  or  to  subjects,  which  do  not  admit  sui  and  suus. 

Deum  agcoscis  ex  ejus  opcribns.  You  recognise  a  god  hy  (from)  his  works.  Cic. 
Obligat  clvitatem  nihil  cos  mutatiiros,  He  hinds  the  etate  not  to  change  anything 
(that  they  will).  Just. 

2)  In  some  subordinate  clauses  the  writer  may  at  pleasure  use  either  the  Ee- 
flexive  or  the  Demonbtrative.  according  as  he  mshes  to  present  the  thought  as  that 
of  the  principal  subject,  or  as  his  own.  Thus  In  the  last  example  under  44S,  cum  iis 
is  the  proper  language  for  the  wriier  without  reference  to  the  sentiment  of  the  princi- 
pal subject :  secum,  which  would  be  equally  proper,  would  present  the  thought  as  the 
sentiment  of  that  subject 

3)  Sometimes  the  Eeflexive  occurs  where  we  should  expect  the  Demonstrative, 
and  the  Demonstrative  where  we  should  expect  the  Eefiesive. 

2.  Suus  =  His  owx,  etc. — Suus  in  the  sense  of  his  own,  fitting,  etc., 
may  refer  to  subject  or  object : 

Justitia  suum  cuique  tribuit,  Justice  gives  to  every  man  his  due  (his 
own).  Cic. 

3.  CoxsTRucTiox  ACCORDI^■G  TO  Sexse.— "^hen  the  subject  of  the  verb  is 
not  the  real  agent  of  the  action,  sui  and  suus  refer  to  the  latter  : 

A  Caesare  invitor  sibi  ut  sim  legatus,  /  am  invited  hy  Caesar  (real 
agent)  to  be  Tiis  lieutenant.  Cic. 

4.  Suus  SuBSTAXTivELT.— The  Plural  of  ^?/y.s  used  substantively— 7^w, 
their  friends,  possessions,  etc.— is  used  with  great  freedom,  often  referring 
to  oblique  cases : 

Fuit  hoc  luctuosum  suis.  This  was  afiiding  to  his  friends.  Cic.  Here 
suis  refers  to  an  oblique  case  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

5.  Sui  and  Suus  sometimes  refer  to  an  omitted  subject : 

Deforme  est  de  se  praedicare,  To  boast  of  on^s  self  is  disgusting.  Cic, 

6.  Reflexives  uefeerixg  to  diffekext  Subjects. — Sometimes  a  clause 
has  one  reflexive  referring  to  the  principal  subject,  and  another  referring 
to  the  subordinate  subject : 

Respondit  neminem  sccum  sine  sua  pernicie  contendisse,  He  replied 
that  no  one  lad  contended  with  him  without  (his)  destruction.  Caes. 

Here  «e  refers  to  the  subject  of  re-?pc>H(/2Y  and  «?fa  to  ninnnem,  ihe  subject  of 
the  subordiuate  clause. 
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11.  Demoxstratiye  Pkoxouxs. 

450.  Hic^  Iste^  Ille^  are  often  called  respectively  de- 
monstratives of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Persons,  as 
liic  designates  that  which  is  near  the  speaker;  iste^  that 
Vvdiich  is  near  the  person  addressed,  and  ^7/e,  that  which  is 
remote  from  both,  and  near  only  to  some  third  person. 

Gustos  hujus  urbis,  the  guardian  of  this  city.  Cic.  Muta  istam  men- 
tera,  Change  that  purpose  of  yours.  Cic.  Si  illos  negllgis,  if  you  disregard 
those.  Cic. 

1.  Hic  AND  Ille  in  Contrasts. — Hie  designates  an  object  conceived 
as  near,  and  ille  as  remote,  whether  in  space  or  time  : 

Xon  antlquo  illo  more,  sed  hoc  nostro  fuit  eradltus.  He  was  educated, 
not  in  that  ancient,  but  in  this  our  moderii  way.  Cic. 

2.  Hic  and  Ille,  former  and  latter.— In  reference  to  two  objects 
previously  mentioned,  (1)  Hic  generally  follows  Ille  and  refers  to  the  lat- 
ter object,  while  Ille  refers  to  the  former  ;  but  (2)  Hic  refers  to  the  more 
important  object,  and  Ille  to  the  less  important : 

Ignavia,  labor:  ilia, hic ;  Indolence,  labor:  the  former,  the  latter.  Cels. 
Pax,  victoria  :  haec  {paz)  in  tua,  ilia  in  dcorum  pOtestfite  est;  Pence,  vic- 
tory:  the  former  is  in  your  power,  the  latter  in  the  power  of  the  gods.  Li  v. 

3.  Hic  and  Ille  are  often  used  of  what  immediately  follows  in  dis- 
course, and  Iste  sometimes  indicates  contempt :  haec  verba,  these  words, 
i.  e.,  the  following  words  ;  iste,  that  man,  such  a  one. 

4.  Ille  is  often  used  of  what  is  well  known,  famous  : 
Medea  ilia,  thai  well-known  Medea.     Cic. 

1)  Hic  with  or  without  Mmo,  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  ego.  Alone  it  is  some- 
times equivalent  to  meus  or  noster. 

2)  Ilic,  ille,  and  is  are  sometimes  redundant,  especially  with  quidem  '  ScTpio 
non  multum  ille  quidem  dIcCbat,  Scijno  did  not  indeed  say  much.  Cic.    See  446.  1. 

3)  A  Demonstrative  or  Eelative  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  Genitive  or  a 
Prep,  with  its  case:  hic  dolor  =  dolor  hujus  rei,  grief  on  account  of  this;  haec  cava 
=  cui-a  de  hoc,  care  concerning  this. 

451.  Is  and  Idem  refer  to  preceding  nouns,  or  are  the 
antecedents  of  relatives : 

Dionysius  aufugit :  is  est  in  provincia,  i)/o»y52?«  has  fed :  he  is  in 
the  province.  Cic.  Is  qui  satis  habet,  he  who  has  enough.  Cic.  Eadem 
audire  malunt.  They  prefer  to  hear  the  same  things.  Liv. 

1.  Is  is  often  omitted,  especially  before  a  relative  or  a  genitive: 

FlGbat  pater  de  f  ilii  morte,  de  patris  f  Ilius,  The  father  wept  over  the  death  of 
the  son,  the  son  over  (that)  of  the  father.  Cic.    See  also  445.  6. 

2.  Is  or  Ipse  rcith  a  Conjunction  is  often  used  for  emphasis,  like  the  English 
and  that  too,  and  that  indeed  : 
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TTnam  rem  expUcubo  eamque  maximam,  One  thing  1  will  explain  and  that  too 
a  most  important  one.  Cic, 

Id  thus  used  often  refers  to  a  clause  or  to  the  general  thons'ht,  and  et  ipse  is 
often  best  rendered,  too  or  aito :  Audire  Cratippum,  idquc  AthCnis,  to  hear  Cratip- 
pu8,  and  that  too  at  AViens.  Cic. 

3.  Idem  is  sometimes  best  rendered,  aUo,  yet : 

Nihil  utile,  quod  non  idem  hOnestum,  Xothing  useful,  ichich  is  not  also  honor- 
alle.  Cic.  Quum  dicat— nOgat  idem.  Though  he  asserts — he  yet  denies  (the  same 
denies).  Cic 

4.  Is— qui  =  he — who,  such— as,  such— that: 

li  sumus,  qui  esse  debemus.  We  are  such  as  tee  ought  to  he.  Cic.  Ea  est  gens 
quae  nesciat,  The  race  is  such  Viat  it  knoics  not.  Liv. 

5.  Idem — qui;  idem — ac,  atque,  qnam,  quasi,  ut,  cum  v^ith  Abl.  =  the  same — 
who,  the  same — as : 

lidem  mores,  qui,  The  same  manners  uhich  or  as.  Cic  Est  Idem  ac  fait,  lie 
is  the  same  as  he  icas.  Ter. 

6.  Is  Reflexive.    See  44S. 

452.  Ipse  adds  emphasis,  generally  rendered  self: 

Ipse  Caesar,  Caesar  himself.  Cic.  Fac  ut  te  ipsum  custodias,  See  that 
you  guard  yourself.  Cic. 

1.  Ipse  with  Scbject.— Tpse  belongs  to  the  emphatic  word,  whether  subject  or 
object,  but  with  a  preference  for  the  subject : 

Me  ipse  consulor,  /  myself  {not  another)  console  myself.    Cic 

2.  Ipse,  Very. — Ipse  is  often  best  rendered  by  very  : 
Ipse  ille  Gorgias,  that  very  Gorgias.  Cic 

8.  "With  Numerals  Ipse  has  the  force  oi—just  so  many,  just: 
TrTginta  dies  \xjz\,just  thirty  days.  Cic 

4.  Ipse  in  the  Genitive  with  possessives  has  the  force  ot  oicn,  one's  own  : 
Nostra  ipsOrum  fimlcitia,  Our  oicn  friendship.  Cic    See  397.  3. 

5.  Ipse  Reflexive,  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  an  emphatic  sui  or  suu^: 
Ltgatos  misit  qui  ipsi  vitam  pCtCrent,  He  sent  messengers  to  ask  life  for  hiirif 

eelf    SalL 

in.  Relatite  Peonouxs. 

453.  The  relative  is  often  nsed  where  the  English 
idiom  requires  a  demonstrative  or  personal  pronoun ;  some- 
times even  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  : 

Res  loquitur  ipsa  ;  quae  semper  valet;  The  fact  itself  speaks,  andtJiis 
(which)  ever  has  iccijhf.  Cic.  Qui  proelium  committunt,  77ic>/  engage  bat- 
tle. Cues.     Quae  quum  ita  sint,  since  these  things  are  so.  Cic. 

1.  Relative  with  Demoxstrative. — Relatives  and  Demonstratives  are 
often  correlatives  to  each  other  :  hie — qui,  ute — qui,  etc.  These  combina- 
tions generally  retain  the  ordinary  force  of  the  separate  words,  but  see  is 
— qui,  idem — qui,  451.  4  and  5. 

1)  Qu'icunque  nn^  <??n'-9$?/«>,  whoever,  whatever,  sometimes  have  the  force  of 
every  by  the  ellipsis  of  fiCri  potest:  qudcunque  rdtivne,  in  every  way,  i.  <?.,ia  what- 
ever way  it  is  possible. 
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2.  A  Demonstrative  may  supply  the  place  of  a  Relative  when  other- 
wise two  relative  clauses  would  be  brought  together  : 

Quae  nee  haberemus  nee  his  uter5mur,  WhkJi  we  should  neither  have 
nor  use.  Cic.  • 

1)  A  Eelative  Clause  with  is  is  often  equivalent  to  a  substantive :  ii  qui  au- 
diunt  =  auditores,  hearers. 

3.  Two  Relatives  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  clause : 

Artes  quas  qui  tenent,  arts,  whose  possessors  (which,  who  possess).  Cic. 

4.  A  Relative  Clause  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  Fro  with  the  Abl. : 
Quae  tua  prudentia  est  =  qua  es  prudentia  =  pro  tua  prudentia  =  such 

is  your  prudence,  or  you  are  of  sucli  prudence,  or  in  accordance  with  your 
pi'udence,  etc. :  Spero,  quae  tua  prudentia  est,  te  valere,  /  hope  you  are 
well,  such  is  your  prudence  (which  is,  etc.). 

5.  Relative  with  Adjective. — Adjectives  belonging  in  sense  to  the 
antecedent,  sometimes  stand  in  the  relative  clause  in  agreement  with  the 
relative,  especially  comparatives,  superlatives,  and  numerals  : 

Yasa,  quae  pulcherrima  vidcrat,  the  most  beautiful  vessels  which  he  had 
seen  (vessels,  which  the  most  beautiful  be  had  seen).  Cic.  De  servis  suis, 
quem  habuit  f  idelissimum,  misit,  He  sent  the  most  faithful  of  the  slaves  which 
he  had.  Nep. 

6.  Quod  Expletive,  or  apparently  so,  often  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
especially  before  ni,  n'isi,  etsi,  and  sometimes  before  quia,  qudniam,  ntlnam,  etc. 
In  translating  it  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  rendered  by  novc,  but,  and : 

Quod  si  cecidCrint,  if  or  but  if  they  should  fall.  Cic. 

7.  Qui  dlcitur,  qui  vbedtur,  or  the  corresponding  active  quem  d'lcunt,  quem 
rocant,  are  often  used  in  the  sense  of  so  called,  the  so  called,  nhat  they  or  you  cull, 
etc: 

Yestra  quae  dlcitur  viti,  mors  est,  Your  so  called  life  (lit.  your,  tchich  is 
called  lift)  is  death.  Cic.  Lex  istA  quam  vocas  non  est  lex,  That  law  as  you  call  it, 
is  not  a  laic.  Cic. 

TV.    IXTEEEOGATIYE    PeOXOUNS. 

454.  The  luterrogatiYe  quis,  is  used  siibstantiYely ; 
qui,  adjectiYely : 

Quis  ego  sum,  Wlio  am  I?  Cic.  Quid  faciet,  What  will  he  do  ?  Cic. 
Qui  vir  fuit,  ^Mlat  kind  of  a  man  icas  he?  Cic. 

1.  Qns  and  Qn.— Occasionally  quis  is  used  adjectively  and  qui  substantively: 
Qnis  rex  xmquam  fuit,  What  king  teas  there  ever?   Cic.    Qui  sis,  consldcra, 

Consider  7cho  you  are.  Cic. 

2.  Quid,  why,  hoic  is  it  that,  etc.,  is  often  used  adverbially  (3S0.  2),  or  etands 
apparently  unconnected,  by  the  ellipsis  oi propter  or  a  verb:  Quid  enim,  why  then? 
what  indeed  {est  or  d'leam)  ?    Quid  quod,  what  of  the  fact  that? 

3.  Two  Ixterrogatives  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  clause: 

Quis  quem  fraudavit,  who  defrauded,  and  whom  did  he  defraud  (lit  who  de- 
frauded tcliom)?  Cic. 

4.  Atteaction. — The  interrogative  often  agrees  mth  the  predicate  noun* 
Quam  (for  quid)  dicam  vOluptutem  vidCtis,  You  see  what  I  call  pleasure.  Cic 
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Y.    IXDEFIXITE    PrOXOUXS. 

455.  AUquis^  quis,  qui^  and  qidspiam^  are  all  indefi- 
nite, some  one,  any  one : 

Est  aliquis,  f/iere  is  some  one.  Liv.  Dixit  quis,  some  one  said.  Cic.  Si 
quis  rex,  if  aiiy  king.  Cic.     Alia  res  quaepiam,  any  othtr  thing.  Cic. 

1.  Aliquis  is  less  indefinite  than  quis,  qui,  and  quispiam. 

2.  Quis  and  qui  are  used  chiefly  after  si,  nisi,  ne,  and  mem.  Quis  is  generally 
used  substantively  and  qui  adjectively.    Aliquis  after  si,  etc.,  is  emphatic 

456.  Qiddam,  a  certain  one,  is  less  indefinite  than 
aUquis : 

Quldam  rhetor  antlquus,  a  certain  ancient  rhetorician.  Cic.  Accurrit 
quldam,  A  certain  07ie  runs  up.  Hor. 

1.  Quldam  -^vith  an  Adjective  is  sometimes  used  to  qualify  or  soften  the  state- 
ment: 

Justitia  mliiflca  quaedam  vidCtur,  Justice  seems  sometcTiat  tconderful.  Cic. 

2.  Quldam,  with  quasi  and  sometimes  without  it,  has  the  force  of  a  certain,  a 
kind  of,  as  it  were  : 

Quasi  alumna  quaedam,  a  certain^  foster  child  as  it  xeere.  Cic. 

457.  Quisquam  and  iillus  are  nsed  chiefly  in  negative 
and  conditional  sentences,  and  in  interrogative  sentences 
implying  a  negative  : 

Xeque  me  quisquam  agnovit,  Nor  did  any  one  recognize  me.  Cic.  Si 
quisquam,  if  any  one.  Cic.  Nam  censes  ulium  animal  esse,  do  you  think 
there  is  any  animal  ?  Cic. 

1.  Ximo  is  the  negative  of  quisquam,  and  like  quisquam  is  generally  used  sub- 
stantively, rarely  adjectively : 

IsCminem  laesit,  Re  harmed  no  one.  Cic.    Nemo  pocta,  no  poet.  Cic. 

2.  XuUus  is  the  negative  ofullus,  and  is  generally  used  adjectively,  but  it  some- 
times supplies  the  Gen.  and  Abl.  of  nemo,  which  generally  wants  those  cases  : 

Nullum  animal,  no  animal.  Cic.    Xullius  aures,  the  ears  of  no  one.  Cic. 
8.  I^Tullus  for  non. — Nullus  and  nihil  are  sometimes  used  for  an  emphatic  non: 
NuUus  vGnit,  Re  did  not  come.  Cic.    Mortui  nuJli  sunt,  TJie  dead  are  not.  Cic. 

458.  Qulvis,  Qit'ilibet,  uny  one  whatever,  and  Qulsque, 
every  one,  each  one,  are  general  indefinites  (191)  : 

'Quaelibet  res,  any  thing.  Cic.  Tuorum  quisque  ncccssariurum,  each 
one  of  yotir  friauk.  Cic. 

1.  Quisque  with  Superlatives  and  Ordinals  is  generally  best  rendered  by  all  or 
by  ever,  always,  with  primus  by  very,  possible : 

EpicurCosdoctissimus  quisque  contemnit,^?/  themost  learned  despise  the  Epi- 
cureans, or  the  most  learned  ever  despise,  etc.  Cic.  Primo  quGque  die,  the  earliest 
day  possihle,Jlie  very  first.  Cic. 

2.  Ut  Quisque— \ta  with  the  superlative  in  both  clauses  is  often  best  rendered, 
the  more— the  more : 

Ut  quisque  sibi  plurlmum  confldit,  ita  maxime  excellit,  The  more  one  confides 
in  himself,  the  more  he  excels.  Cic. 
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459.  Alius  and  Alter  are  often  repeated  :  alius — alius, 
one — another  ;  alii — alii,  some — others  ;  alter — alter,  the 
one — the  other ;  alteri — alttri,  the  one  party — the  other  : 

Alii  glGriae  serviunt,  alii  pecuniae,  Some  are  slaves  to  glory ^  others  to 
money.  Cic.  Alteri  dlmicaut,  alteri  timeut,  One  party  contends,  the  other 
fears.  Cic. 

1.  Alma  repeated  in  diflferent  cases  often  involves  an  ellipsis : 

Alius  alia  via  clvitfitem  auxCnmt,  TheTj  advanced  the  state,  one  in  one  icaij, 
another  in  another.  Liv.  So  also  -svitli  alias  or  dliter :  Aliter  iilii  vivunt,  Some  lice 
in  one  way,  others  in  another.  Cic. 

2.  After  Alius,  Aliter,  and  the  like,  atgue,  ac,  and  et  often  mean  tJian  : 
Kon  iilius  essem  atque  sum,  I  would  not  be  other  than  J  am.  Cic. 

3.  Alter  means  the  one,  the  other  (of  two),  the  second;  alius,  another,  other. 
When  alter— alter  refers  to  objects  previously  mentioned,  the  first  alter  usually  refers 
to  the  latter  object,  but  may  refer  to  cither : 

Immlcus,  competitor,  cum  altcro — cum  altCro,  an  enemy,  a  rival,  icith  the  lat- 
ter— with  the  former.  Cic 

4.  Uterque  means  loth,  each  of  two,  and  in  the  Plu.  loth,  each  of  two  partie». 


CHAPTER    Y. 
SYITTAX    01?    VERBS. 


SECTION  I. 

AGREEMENT  OF   VERBS. 

RULE  XXXV -Verb  with  Subject. 

460.  A  Finite  Yerb  agrees  "svith  its  Subject  in  noi- 
BEE  and  PERSON : 

Deus  mundura  aedificavit,  God  made  the  world.  Cic.  Ego  reges 
cjeci,  vos  tyrannos  intrOducitis,  /  have  banished  kings,  you  introduce  ty- 
rants. Cic. 

1.  Participles  in'  Compound  Tenses  agree  '^'itli  the  subject 
according  to  438.     See  also  301.  2  and  3  : 

Thebani  accusati  sunt,  The  Thehan-s  ico'e  accused.  Cic. 

1)  In  the  Infinitive,  the  Participle  in  7cm  sometimes  occurs  without  any  reference 
to  the  gender  or  number  of  the  sultject: 

DitJidentia  futurura  quae  impt'ravisset,/r07?i  doiclt  that  those  things  which  he, 
had  commanded  would  take  place.  SalL 
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2.  Subject  Omitted.    See  867.  2. 

1)  An  Indefinite  Subject  is  often  denoted  by  the  Second  Pers.  Sing.,  or  by  the 
First  or  Third  Plur.:  dlcas,jon  (any  one)  may  say;  dleimus^-we  (people)  say; 
dlaait,  they  say. 

3.  Yekb  Omitted.— See  307.  3. 

461 .  CoNSTEucnoK-  accordixg  to  Sense. — Sometimes 
the  Predicate  is  construed  according  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  subject  witliout  regard  to  grammatical  gender  or 
number.     Thus 

1.  Witll  Collective  Nouns,  pars,  muUUudo,  and  the  like  : 
Multitudo  abeunt,  The  multitude  depart.  Liv.    Pars  per  agros  dilapsi, 

apart  (some)  dispersed  through  the  fields.  Liv. 

1)  Here  muliitudo  and  pars,  though  Sing,  and  Fem.  in  form,  are  Plur.  and 
Masc.  in  sense.    See  also  43S.  6. 

2)  Conversely  the  Imperative  Singular  may  be  used  in  addressing  a  multitude 
individually:  Adde  dCfectiOnem  Siciliae,  Add  (to  this,  soldiers.)  iJte  revolt  of  Sicily. 
Liv. 

S)  Of  two  verbs  witli  the  same  collective  noun,  the  former  is  often  Sing.,  and 
the  latter  Plur. :  Juventus  ruit  certantque.  The  youth  rush  forth  and  contend.  Virg. 

2.  With  Jfillia,  often  masculine  in  sense : 

Caesi  sunt  tria  millia,  TJiree  thousand  men  icere  slain.  Liv. 

3.  With  Qimque,  Ute7'gue,  Alius— Alium,  Alter— Alterum,Sind  the  like- 
Uterque  educunt,  the^  each,  lead  out.  Caes.    Alter  alterum  vldemus, 

We  see  each  other.  Cic. 

4.  With  Singular  Subjects  accompanied  bj  an  Ablative  with  cum: 
Dux  cum  prmcipibus  capiuntur,  The  leader  with  his  chiefs  i^  taleu. 

Liv.     See  438.  6. 

5.  With  Partim — Partim  in  the  sense  o^ pars^pars  : 

Bonorum  partim  necessaria,  partim  non  necessaria  sunt,  Of  good 
things  some  are  necessary,  others  are  not  necessary.  Cic. 

462.  Ageeemext  with  Appositive  oe  Predicate 
Xoux. — Sometimes  the  verb  agrees,  not  with  its  subject, 
but  with  an  Appositive  or  Predicate  Xoun  : 

Volsinii,  oppidum  Tuscorum,  concrematum  est,  Volsimi,  a  toicn  of 
the  Tuscans,  was  buriied.  Plin.  Non  omnis  error  stultitia  est  dicenda,  Kot 
every  error  should  be  called  folly.  Cic. 

1.  The  Verb  regularly  agrees  with  the  appositive  when  that  is  itrl)S,  opp'idum, 
or  civiias,  in  apposition  with  plural  names  of  places,  as  in  the  first  example. 

1)  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  a  noun  in  a  subordinate  clause  after  quam, 
«?S2,  etc.  :  Nihil  aliud  nisi  pas  quaeslta  est  (not  quaesitimi),  Xoihing  hut  peace 
•was  sought.  Cic. 

2.  The  verb  agrees  with  the  predicate  noun,  when  that  is  nearer  or  more  em- 
phatic than  the  subject,  as  in  the  second  example. 
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463.  Agreement  "^tth  Compouxd  Subject. — With 
two  or  more  subjects  the  verb  agrees — 

I.  "With  one  subject  and  is  understood  with  the  others  : 

Aut  mores  spectari  aut  fortuna  solet,  Either  character  or  fortune  is 
wont  to  he  regarded.  Cic.  Homerus  fuit  et  Hesiodus  ante  Romam  condi- 
tam,  Homer  and  Hesiod  lived  (were)  before  the  founding  of  Rome.  Cic. 

II.  "With  all  the  subjects  conjointly,  and  is  accordingly  in  the 
Plural  Xumber : 

Lentulus,  Scipio  perierunt,  Lcntulus  and  Scipio  perished.  Cic.  Ego 
et  Cicero  vaiemus,  Cicero  arid  I  are  well.  Cic.  Tu  et  Tullia  valetis,  You 
and  Tullia  are  well.  Cic. 

1.  Person'. — "With  subjects  differing  in  Person,  the  verb  takes  the  First 
Person  rather  than  the  Second,  and  the  Second  rather  than  the  Third,  as  in 
the  examples  just  given. 

2.  Participles. — See  439. 

3.  Two  Subjects  as  a  Ukit. — Two  singular  subjects  forming  in  sense  a 
unit  or  whole,  admit  a  singular  verb  : 

Senatus  popiilusque  intelligit,  The  senate  and  people  (i.  e.,  the  state  as  a 
unit)  understand.  Cic.  Tempus  necessitasque  postulat.  Time  and  necessity 
(i.  e.,  the  crisis)  demand.  Cic. 

4.  Subjects  with  Aut  or  Xec. — With  singular  subjects  connected  by 
aut,  rel,  nee,  rnqxte  or  seu,  the  verb  generally  agrees  with  the  nearest  sub- 
ject, but  with  subjects  differing  in  person,  it  is  generally  Plur. : 

Aut  Briitus  aut  Cassius  judicavit.  Either  Brutus  or  Cassius  judged.  Cic. 
Haec  ueque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus,  Neither  you  nor  I  have  done  these  things. 
Ter. 

SECTIOX  II. 
USE   OF   VOICES. 

464.  In  a  transitive  verb,  the  Active  voice  represents 
the  subject  as  acting  upon  some  object,  the  Passive,  as  act- 
ed upon  by  some  other  person  or  thing : 

Deus  mundum  aedif  icavit,  God  made  the  world.  Cic.  A  Deo  omnia 
facta  sunt,  All  things  were  made  by  God.  Cic. 

465.  Active  axd  Passive  Coxstructio>^. — With  trans- 
itive verbs,  a  thouglit  may  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  be 
expressed  either  actively  or  passively.     But 

I.  That  which  in  the  active  construction  would  be  the  object  must  be 
the  subject  in  the  passive ;  and 

II.  That  which  in  the  active  would  be  the  subject  must  be  put  in  the 
ablative  with  a  or  a5,  for  persons,  without  it  for  things:  (3Y1.6) ; 
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Deus  omnia  constituit,  God  ordmned  all  tilings,  or:  A  Deo  omnia  consti- 
tilta  sunt,  All  tilings  were  ordained  by  God.  Cic.  Dei  providentia  mundum 
administrat,  The  providence  of  God  rules  the  world,  or :  Dei  providentia 
mundus  admiuistratur,  The  world  is  ruled  by  the  providence  of  God.  Cic. 

1.  The  Passive  Voice  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  Act.  with  a  reflex- 
ive pronoun,  like  the  Greek  Middle  : 

Lavantur  in  fluminibus,  Tliey  bathe  (wash  themselves)  in  the  rivers.  Caes. 

2.  Intransitive  Verbs  (lUS)  have  regularly  only  the  active  voice,  but 
thej  are  sometimes  used  impersonally  in  the  passive  : 

Cunitur  adpraetorium,  They  run  to  the praetorium  (it  is  run  to).  Cic. 

3  Deponent  Verbs,  though  Passive  in  form,  are  in  signification  transi- 
tive or  intransitive : 

lUud  mlrabar,  I  admired  that.  Cic.  Ab  urbe  proficisci,  to  set  out  from 
the  city.  Caes. 

4.  Semi-Deponents  (272.  3)  have  some  of  the  Active  forms  and  some  of 
the  Passive,  without  change  of  meaning. 


SECTIOX  III. 

TEXSES   OF   TEE  I27EICATIVE. 

I.  Pkesent  Indicative. 

466.  The  Present  Indicative  represents  the  action  of 
the  verb  as  taking  jDlace  at  the  present  time  : 

Ego  et  Cicero  valemus,  Cicero  and  I  are  well.  Cic.  Hoc  te  rugo,  / 
ash  you  for  this.  Cic. 

467.  Hence  the  Present  Tense  is  used, 

I.  Of  actions  and  events  which  are  actually  taking  place  at 
the  present  time,  as  in  the  above  examples. 

II.  Of  actions  and  events  which,  as  belonging  to  all  time,  be- 
long of  course  to  the  present,  as  general  truths  and  customs: 

Nihil  est  amabilius  virtute,  Nothing  is  more  lovely  than  virtue.  Cic. 
Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat,  Fortune  helps  the  brave.  Ter. 

III.  Of  past  actions  and  events  which  the  writer  wishes,  for 
effect,  to  picture  before  the  reader  as  present.  The  Present,  when 
so  used,  is  called  the  Historical  Present : 

Jilgurtha  vallo  moenia  circumdat,  Jugurtlia  surrounds  tlie  city  wiih  a 
rampart.  Sail. 

1.  Historical  Present. — The  historical  present  may  sometimes  bo 
best  rendered  by  the  English  Imperfect,  and  sometimes  by  the  English 
Present,  as  that  has  a  similar  historical  use. 
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2.  Present  with  Jamdiu,  Jamdudum. — The  Present  is  often  used  of  a 
present  action  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  rendered  have^  espe- 
cially after  Jamdiu,  Jamdudum,  etc. 

Jamdiu  ignoro  quid  agas,  /  Jiave  not  Jcnown,  for  a  long  time  wJiat  you 
are  doing.  Cic. 

1)  The  Imperfect  is  used  in  the  same  way  of  a  past  action  which  had  been 
going  on^or  some  time.  Thus  in  the  example  ii^o\e,  Jamdiu  ignordbam^-v/ould 
mean,  1  had  not  knoicnfor  a  long  ii7ne. 

2)  The  Present  in  the  Infinitive  and  Participle  is  used  in  the  same  way  of  an 
action  which  has  been  or  had  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

8.  Present  applied  to  Authors. — The  Present  in  Latin,  as  in  English, 
may  be  used  of  authors  whose  works  are  extant : 

XSnophon  facit  Socratem  disputantem,  Xejiaphon  represejits  Socrates 
discussing,  Cic. 

4.  Present  with  Dcm.— With  dum,  in  the  sense  of  wJiile,  the  Present 
is  generally  used,  even  of  past  actions: 

Dura  ea  parant,  Saguntum  oppugnabatur,  W/iile  tliey  were  (are)  making 
these  preparations,  Saguntum  was  attacked.  Liv. 

5.  Present  for  Future. — The  Present  is  sometimes  used  of  an  action 
really  future,  especially  in  conditions : 

Si  vincimus,  omnia  tuta  6runt,  If  we  conquer,  all  things  will  he  safe.  Sail. 


II.  Imperfect  Ixdicatiye. 

468.  The  Imperfect  Indicative  represents  the  action  as 
taking  place  in  past  time  : 

Stabant  nobilisstmi  juvenes,  There  stood  (were  standing)  most  noble 
yontJis.  Liv.     CoUes  oppidum  cingebant,  Hills  encompassed  Vie  town.  Caes. 

469.  Hence  the  Imperfect  is  used  especially 

I.  In  lUely  description^  whether  of  scenes  or  events : 

Ante  oppidum  plamties  patebat,  Before  the  town  extended  a  plain. 
Caes.  Fulgentes  gladios  vidcbant,  TJiey  saw  (were  seeing)  tlie  gleaming 
Sioords.  Cic. 

II.  0^  customary  or  repeated  actions  and  events,  often  render- 
ed by  icas  zcont,  etc. : 

Pausanias  epulabutur  more  Persarum,  Pausainas  was  xvont  to  banquet 
in  the  Persian  style.  Xep. 

1.  Imperfect  of  Attempted  Action. — The  Imperfect  is  sometimes  used 
of  an  attempted  or  intended  action  : 

Sedabant  tiimultus,  They  attempted  to  quell  the  seditions.  Liv. 

2.  Imperfect  in  Letters. — See  472.  1. 
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III.     FuTUPvE   IXDICATIVE- 

470.  The  Future  Indicative  represents  the  action  as 
one  which  will  take  place  in  future  time : 

Scribam  ad  te,  /  icill  write  to  you.  Cic.  Xunqnam  aberrribimus,  Wc 
ihall  never  go  astray.  Cic. 

"l.  FcTCRE  WITH  Imperative  Force.— la  Latin  as  in  English,  the  Future 
Indicative  sometimes  has  the  force  of  an  Imperative  : 
Curabis  et  scribes,  You  will  take  care  and  write.  Cic. 

2.  Latix  Future  for  English  Puesext. — Actions  which  reallj  belong 
to  future  time  are  almost  invariably  expressed  bv  the  Future  Tense,  though 
sometimes  put  in  the  present  in  English  : 

Nattiram  si  sequemur,  nunquam  aberrabimus,  If  we  follow  nature,  we 
sJiall  never  go  astray.  Cic. 

3.  Future  Ixdicative  with  Melius. — With  melius  the  Future  Indicative 
has  often  the  force  of  the  Subjunctive  : 

Melius  peribimus,  We  would  joerisTi  rather,  or  it  would  le  better  for  us  to 
perish.  Li  v. 

lY.  Peefect  Ixdicative. 

471.  The  Perfect  Indicative  has  two  distinct  uses: 

I.  As  the  Peesext  Peefect  or  Peefect  Definite,  it 
represents  the  action  as  at  present  completed,  and  is  ren- 
dered by  our  Perfect  with  have  : 

De  genere  belli  dixi,  I  have  spoken  of  the  character  of  the  war.  Cic. 

II.  As  the  HisTOEicAL  Peefect  or  Peefect  Ixdefi- 
xiTE,  it  represents  the  action  as  a  simple  historical  fact : 

Miltiades  est  aceusjltus,  Miltiades  was  accused.  Xep. 

1.  Perfect  of  what  kas  ceased  to  be. — The  Perfect  is  sometimes  used 
where  the  emphasis  rests  particularly  on  the  completion  of  the  action,  im- 
plying that  what  was  true  of  the  past,  is  not  true  of  the  present : 

Habuit,  non  habet,  He  had,  hut  has  not.  Cic.  Fuit  Ilium,  Ilium  was. 
Yirg. 

2.  Perfect  Ixdicative  with  Paexe,  Prope.— The  Perfect  Indicative 
with  paene,  prope,  may  often  be  rendered  by  might,  would,  or  by  the  Plu- 
perfect Indicative : 

Brutum  non  minus  amo,  paene  dixi,  quam  te,  /  love  Brutus  not  less,  I 
migJit  almost  say,  or  1 7iad  almost  said,  than  I  do  you.  Cic. 

3.  Perfect  for  Exglish  Present.— The  Latin  sometimes  employs  the 
Perfect  and  Pluperfect  where  the  English  uses  the  Present  and  Imperfect, 
especially  in  repeated  actions,  and  in  verbs  which  want  the  Present  (297). 

10 
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Meminit  praeteritOrum,  Ee  remembers  the  past.  Cic.  Quum  ad  villam 
veni,  hoc  me  delectat,  When  I  come  (hdive  come)  to  a  villa,  this  pleases  me. 
Cic.    IslhviAvihxZiXsxY^xA'cvai.,  Ireraemhered  Paulus.  Cic. 

4.  Perfect  with  Postqcam. — Postquam,  vt,  ut  prlrnv.m,  etc.,  in  the 
sense  of  as  soon  as,  are  usually  followed  by  the  Perfect ;  sometimes  by  the 
Imperfect  or  Historical  Present.  But  the  Pluperfect  is  generally  used  of 
repeated  actions ;  also  after  postquam  when  a  long  or  definite  interval 
intei'venes : 

Postquam  cecldit  Ilium,  after  (as  soon  as)  Ilium  fell.  Virg.  Anno 
tertio  postquam  profugerat,  in  the  third  year  after  he  had  fled.  Kep. 

1)  As  a  Eare  Exception  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjimctive  occur  after 
postquam  (posteiiquam) :  Postouquam  aedilicasset  classes,  after  he  had  built  fleets. 
Cia 

V.  Pluperfect  Indicative. 

472.  The  Pluperfect  Indicative  represents  the  action 
as  completed  at  some  definite  past  time  : 

Copias  quas  pro  castris  collocavurat,  reduxit,  lie  led  back  the  forces 
which  he  had  stationed  before  the  camp.  Caes. 

1.  Texses. — In  letters  the  writer  often  adapts  the  tense  to  the  time  of 
the  reader,  using  the  Imperfect  or  Perfect  for  the  Present,  and  the  Pluper- 
fect for  the  Imperfect  or  Perfect : 

Xihil  habebam  quod  scriberem :  ad  tuas  omnes  cpistolas  rescripseram, 
I  liave  (had)  nothing  to  icrite :  I  have  already  replied  to  all  your  letters  (I  had 
replied,  i.  e.,  before  writing  this).  Cic. 

1)  The  Perfect  is  sometimes  used  of  Future  actions,  as  events  which  happen 
offer  the  writing  of  the  letter  but  before  the  receipt  of  it  will  he  Future  to  the  writer 
but  Past  to  the  reader. 

2.  Pluperfect  Fon  English  Imperfect. — See  471.  3. 

3.  Pluperfect  to  denote  Rapidity. — The  Pluperfect  sometimes  denotes 
rapidity  or  completeness  af  action  : 

Urbcm  luctu  compleverant,  77tey  (had)  filled  the  city  with  mourning. 
Curt. 

VI.  Future  Perfect  Indicative. 

473.  The  Future  Perfect  Indicative  represents  the  ac- 
tion as  one  which  will  be  completed  at  some  future  time : 

ROmam  quum  Tenero,  scrlbam  ad  te,  WJicn  I  shall  have  reached  Romc^ 
In-ill  write  to  you.  Cic.  Dum  tu  haec  leges,  ego  illura  fortasse  convenero, 
When  you  read  this,  I  shall  perhaps  have  already  met  him.  Cic. 

1.  Future  Perfect  to  denote  Certainty. — The  Future  Perfect  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  speedy  or  complete  accomplishment  of  the  work : 
Pgo  rnoiiin  of^ToiiTni  piaestTt5ro,  I  will  surely  discharge  my  duty.  Caes. 
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2.  The  Future  Perfect  for  English  Present  or  Future  is  rare,  but 
occurs  in  conditional  clauses  : 

Si  interpretari  potuero,  his  verbis  utitur,  If  lean  (shall  have  been  able 
to)  understand  him,  he  uses  these  icords.  Cic. 

SECTION  IV. 

USE     OF     THE    INDICATIVE. 

EULE  XXXVI-Indicative. 

474.  The  Indicative  is  used  in  treatiDo^  of  facts : 

Deus  munduni  aediiicavit,  God  made  the  ivorld.  Cic.  Xonne  expul- 
sus  est  patria,  Was  he  not  banished  from  his  country?  Cic.  Hoc  feci,  dum 
licuit,  /  did  this  as  long  as  it  was  permitted.  Cic. 

475.  Special  Uses. — The  Indicative  is  sometimes  used 
where  our  idiom  v/onld  suggest  the  Subjunctive  : 

1.  The  Indicative  of  the  Periphrastic  Conjugations  is  often  so  used  in 
the  historical  tenses,  especially  in  conditional  sentences  (512.  2) : 

Haec  conditio  non  accipienda  fuit,  TJds  condition  should  not  have  been 
accepted.  Cic. 

2.  The  Historical  Tensts  of  the  Indicative,  particularly  the  Flupcrfecf, 
are  sometimes  used  for  Effect^  to  represent  as  an  actual  fact  something 
V.  hich  is  shown  by  the  context  never  to  have  become  fully  so  : 

Yiceramus,  nisi  recepisset  Antonium,  We  should  have  {lit.  had)  con- 
qvered,  had  he  not  received  Antony.  Cic.     See  511.  2. 

3.  Pronouns  and  Relative  Adverbs,  made  general  by  being  doubled  or 
by  assuming  the  suffix  cun^7i£  (187.  4),  take  the  Indicative  : 

Quisquis  est,  is  est  sapiens,  Whoever  he  is,  he  is  wise.  Cic.  Hoc  u!ti- 
mum,  utcunque  initum  est,  proelium  fuit,  TJds,  however  it  was  commenced, 
was  the  last  battle.  Liv. 

4.  In  Pxpressio7is  of  Duty,  Xecessity,  Ability,  and  the  Uke,  the  Latin 
bften  uses  the  Indicative  where  the  English  does  not : 

Tardius  quam  debuerat,  more  slowly  than,  he  should  have  done.  Cic. 

1)  So  also  in  srim  with  aeguum,  par,  justum, melius,  fifilius,  longxim, difflcVle, 
and  the  like :  Longum  est  persequi  utilitates,  It  icould  he  tedious  (is  a  long  task)  to 
enumerate  the  uses,  Cic. 

SECTION  V. 

TEXSES    OF   THE  SUBJUXCTIVE. 

476.  Tense  in  the  Subjunctive  does  not  designate  the 
time  of  the  action  as  definitely  as  in  the  Indicative,  but  it 
marks  with  greivt  exactness  its  continuance  or  compk^tion. 
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477.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  express  Incomplete 
action : 

Valeant  elves,  May  the  citizens  he  well.  Cic.  Utinam  vera  invenire 
possem,  0  that  I  were  able  to  find  the  truth.  Cic. 

478.  The  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  express  Completed 
action : 

Oblltus  es  quid  dixerim,  You  have  forgotten  what  I  said.  Cic.  Tiie- 
mistocles,  quum  Graeciam  llberasset,  expulsus  est,  Themistocles  was  ban- 
ished^ though  he  had  liberated  Greece.  Cic. 

479.  The  Future  Tenses  are  -wanting  in  the  Subjunctive :  the  mood 
itself — used  only  of  that  which  is  merely  conceived  and  uncertain — is  so 
nearly  related  to  the  Future,  that  those  tenses  are  seldom  needed.  Their 
place  is  however  supplied,  when  necessary,  by  the  periphrastic  forms  in 
rus  (481.  III.  1). 

480.  Sequence  of  Tenses. — The  Subjunctive  Tenses 
in  their  use  conform  to  the  following 


RULE  XXXVII.— Sequence  of  Tenses. 

Principal  tenses  depend  upon  Principal  tenses :  His- 
torical .upon  Historical : 

Nititur  ut  vincat.  He  strives  to  conquer.  Cic.  Nemo  erit  qui  censcat, 
Thej-e  will  be  no  one  who  will  think.  Cic.  Quaesifiras  nonne  putarem,  You 
had  asked,  whether  I  did  not  think.  Cic. 

481.  ArrLicATiox  of  the  Eule. — In  accordance  with  this 
rule, 

I.  The  Subjunctive  dependent  upon  a  Principal  tensQ— present, 
present  2)crfect.,  future^  future  perfect — is  put, 

1.  In  the  Present  for  Incomplete  Action : 

Video  quid  agas,  I  see  \ohat  you  are  doing. 

Yidi  quid  agas,  1  have  seen  what  you  are  doing. 

Videbo  qirid  agas,  /  shall  see  what  you  do. 

Videro  quid  agas,  I  shall  have  seen  what  you  do. 

2.  In  the  Perfect  for  Completed  Action : 

Video  quid  egSris,  I  see  what  you  have  done. 

A'idi  quid  cgeris,  /  have  seen  what  you  have  done. 

Videbo  quid  cgeris,  /  shall  see  what  you  have  done. 

Vidgro  quid  egeris,  /  shall  have  seen  what  you  have  done. 
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II.  The  Subjunctive  dependent  upon  a  Historical  tense — im- 
perfect, historical  jperfect,  pluperfect — is  put,  • 

1,  In  the  Imperfect  for  Incomplete  Action : 

Videbam  quid  ageres,  I  saw  what  you  were  doing. 

Vidi  quid  ageres,  I  sav}  what  you  were  doing. 

Yideram  quid  ageres,  /  had  seen  what  you  were  doing. 

2.  In  the  Pluperfect  for  Completed  Action  : 

Videbam  quid  egisses,  I  saw  ichat  you  had  done. 

Yidi  quid  egisses,  I  saw  what  you  had  done. 

Yideram  quid  egisses,  /  had  seen  what  you  had  done. 

in.  The  Periphrastic  Forms  in  rus  conform  to  the  rule : 

Yideo  quid  acturus  sis,  /  see  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

Yidebam  quid  acturus  esses,  I  saio  v:hat  you  were  going  to  do. 

1.  FcTCRE  Supplied. — The  Future  is  supplied  when  necessary  (470),  (1) 
bj  the  Present  i  or  Imperfect  Subjunctive  of  the  periphrastic  forms  in  I'us, 
or  (2)  hy futurum  sit  ut,^  y;\ih.  the  regular  Present,  mad futurum  esset  w^,  with 
the  regular  Imperfect.  The  first  method  is  confined  to  the  Active,  the  sec- 
ond occurs  in  both  voices  : 

Incertum  est  quam  longa  vita  futtira  sit,  It  is  uncertain  how  long  life 
will  continue.  Cic.  Incertum  erat  quo  missuri  classem  forent,  It  was  uncer- 
tain wMther  they  would  send  the  fleet.  Li  v. 

2.  FcTCEE  Perfect  Supplied. — The  Future  Perfect  is  supplied,  when 
necessary,  by  futurum  sit  ut,  with  the  Perfect,  and  futurum  esset  ut,  with 
the  Pluperfect.  But  this  circumlocution  is  rarely  necessary.  In  the  Passive 
it  is  sometimes  abridged  to  futUrus  sim  and  futurus  essem,  with  the  Perfect 
participle : 

Non  diibitoquin  confecta  jam  res  fiitura  sit,  I  do  not  douht  that  the  thing 
will  have  been  already  accomplished.  Cic. 

IV.  The  HisTOEiCAL  Peesext  is  treated  sometimes  as  a  Prin- 
cipal tense,  as  it  really  is  in  Form,  and  sometimes  as  a  Historical 
tense,  as  it  really  is  in  Sense  • 

1.  As  Principal  tense  according  to  its  Form : 

Ubii  orant,  ut  sUji  parcat.  The  Uhii  implore  him  to  spare  them.  Caes. 

2.  As  Historical  tense  according  to  its  Sense : 

Persuadet  Castico  ut  regnum  occuparet.  He  persuaded  Casticus  to  seize 
the  government.  Caes. 

y.  The  Lmpeefect  Suejuxctite  often  refers  to^  present  time, 
especially  in  conditional  sentences  (510.  1) ;  accordingly,  when 
thus  used,  it  is  treated  as  a  Principal  tense  : 

>  The  Present,  of  course,  after  Principal  tenses,  and  the  Imperfect  after  Histori- 
cal tenses,  according  to  450. 

2  Futurian  sit,etc.,  after  Principal  tenses,  CLn<i/utQrum  csset,  etc.,  after  Uistori 
cal  tenses. 
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Memorare  possem  quTbus  iu  locis  hostes  fuderit,  I  might  (now)  date  bi 
what  places  he  routed  the  enemy,  ball. 

VI.  The  Peesext  axd  Futttre  Ixfixitiyes,  Present  and  Future 

Paeticiples,  as  also  Geeuxds  and  Supes"es,  share  the  tense  of  the  verb 

on  which  they  depend^  as  they  express  only  relative  time  (540. 571) : 

Spero  fore  ^  ut  contingat,  I  hope  H  will  happen  (I  hope  it  will  be  that 
it  may  happen).  Cle.  Non  speravurat  foi-e  ut  ad  se  def  iccrent,  He  had  not 
hoped  that  they  would  revolt  to  him.  Liv. 

482.  Peculiaeities  ix  Sequence. — The  following 
peculiarities  in  the  sequence  of  tenses  deserve  notice  : 

1.  After  Peefect  TE^'SE. — The  Latin  Perfect  is  sometimes 

treated  as  a  Historical  tense,  even  when  rendered  with  have^  and 

thus  admits  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect : 

Quoniam  quae  siibsidia  haberes  exposui,^  nunc  dicam,  Since  I  have 
shown  tchat  aids  you  have  (or  had)^  I  will  now  speak.  Cic. 

2.  Aftee  Histoeical  Texses. — Conversely  Historical  tenses, 
when  followed  by  clauses  denoting  consequence  or  result^  often  con- 
form to  the  law  of  sequence  for  Principal  tenses,  and  thus  admit 
the  Present  or  Perfect : 

EpSmlnondas  fide  sic  usus  est,  ut  possit  judicari,  Epaminondas  used 
sicch  fidelity  that  it  may  he  jndyed.  Nop.  Adeo  excellebat  Aristldes  ab- 
stinentia,  ut  Justus  sit  appeUatus,  Aristides  so  excelled  in  self-control ,  that 
he  has  been  called  the  Just.  Xep. 

This  peculiarity  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  liesnlt  of  a  past  action  may  itself 
be  present  and  may  thus  be  expressed  by  a  Principal  tense.  "When  the  result  belongs 
to  the  present  time,  the  Present  is  used :  possit  Judicari,  may  be  judged  now;  when 
it  is  represented  as  at  present  completed,  the  Perfect  is  used :  sit  appelldtus,  has 
been  called  i.  e.  even  to  the  present  day ;  but  when  it  is  representel  as  simulta- 
neous with  the  action  on  which  it  depends,  the  Imperfect  is  used  in  accordance 
with  the  general  rule  of  sequence  (-iSO). 

3.  In  Ixdieect  Discouese,  Oeatio  Obliqua. — In  indirect  dis- 
course (528.  and  533.  1)  dependent  upon  a  Historical  tense,  the 
narrator  often  uses  the  Principal  tenses  to  give  a  lively  effect  to 
hi5  narrative ;  occasionally  also  in  direct  discourse : 

Exitus  fult  Orationis :  Neque  alios  vacare  agros,  qui  dari  possint ; 
The  close  of  the  oration  was,  that  there  iccre  (are)  not  any  lands  unoccupied 
lohich  could  (caa)  be  given.  Caes. 

1  RcTofore  shares  the  tense  of  s/)e/*o,  and  is  accordingly  followed  by  the  Present 
contingat^hnt  below  it  shares  the  tense  o(sperdvcraf,a.nCL  is  accordingly  followed  by 
the  Imperfect  deficerent. 

2  JExposui,  though  best  rendered  by  our  Perf.  Def.  with  have,  is  in  the  Latin 
treated  as  the  Historical  Perf.  The  thought  is  as  follows:  Since  in  the i)rec(ding 
tojyics  I  set  forth  the  aids  which  yon  had,  Iicill  noic  spcafr,  &c. 
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USE  OF   TEE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

483.  The  Subjimctive  represents  the  action  of  the  verb, 
not  as  an  actual  fact,  but  as  something  supposed  or  con- 
ceived.    It  may  denote  that  the  action  is  conceived, 

1.  As  Possible,  Potential. 

2.  As  Desirable. 

3.  As  a  Purpose  or  Eesult. 

4.  As  a  Condition. 

5.  As  a  Concession. 

6.  As  a  Cause  or  Reason. 

7.  As  an  Indirect  Question. 

8.  As  dependent  upon  another  subordinate  action  :  (1)  By  At- 
traction after  another  Subjunctive,  (2j  In  Indirect  Discourse. 

484.  Yaeieties. — The  Subjunctive  in  its  various  uses 
may  accordingly  be  characterized  as  follows : 

I.  The  Potential  Subjunctive. 
11.  The  Subjunctive  of  Desire. 

III.  The*  Subjunctive  of  Purpose  or  Result 

IV.  The  Subjunctive  of  Condition. 
Y.  The  Subjunctive  of  Concession. 

YI.  The  Subjunctive  of  Cause  or  Reason. 
YII.  The  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Questions. 
YTII.  The  Subjunctive  by  Attraction. 
IX.  The  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

I.  The  Potential  Subjunctive. 
PvTTLE  XXXVni -Potential  Subjunctive. 

485.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  represents  tlie  ac- 
tion not  as  real,  but  2i<^  jpossible : 

Forsitan  quaeratis,  Perhaps  you  may  inquire.  Cic.  Hoc  nemo  di se- 
nt, JS'o  one  would  say  this.  Cic.  Huic  cedamus,  hujus  condltiOncs  audia- 
mus,  Shall  we  yield  to  him,  shall  tee  listen  to  his  terms?  Cic.  Quis 
dubitet  (=  nOmo  dubitat),  }\7io  tcould  doubt,  or  who  doubts  (=  no  ono 
doubts)?  Cic.  Quid  facerem,  Mliat  teas  I  to  do,  ov  xchat  shoidd  I  have 
do7ie?   Virg. 

486.  Application  of  tue  Rule.— In  the  Potential 
sense,  the  Subjunctive  is  used, 
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I.  Im  Declarative  SentencesAo  express  an  sS^i'moXio'^  doiibtfulhj 
or  conditionally^  as  in  the  first  and  second  examples. 

II.  In  Questions  of  A'pinal^  to  ask  not  what  is,  but  what  may 
le  or  should  de,  generally  implying  a  negative  answer,  as  in  the 
last  example  under  tlie  rule. 

III.  In  Subordinate  Clauses.,  whatever  the  connective,  to  rep- 
resent the  action  as possidle  rather  than  real: 

Quamquam  epniis  careat  senectus,  tliovqh  old  age  may  be  witliout  its 
feasts.  Cic.  Quoniam  non  posseot,  si7ice  t)iey  uoutd  not  he  able.  Caes. 
Ubi  res  posceret,  whenever  the  case  might  demand.  Liv. 

Here  the  Subjunctive  after  qvajngnam,  qttmiam,  and  ■?<•&/,  is  entirely  imlei)en- 
dent  of  those  ccnjunctions.  In  this  Tvay  many  conjunctions  which  do  not  require  the 
Subj unctiA'c,  admit  that  mood  whenever  the  thought  requires  it. 

1.  Use  of  the  Potential  Subjunctive. — This  Subjunctive^  it  will  be 
observed,  has  a  wide  applicatioa,  and  is  used  in  almost  all  kinds  of  sen- 
tences and  clauses,  whether  declarative  or  interrogative,  principal  or  sub- 
ordinate, whether  introduced  by  conjunctions  or  relatives. 

2.  How  rendered. — The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  generally  best  rendered 
by  our  Potential  signs — may,  can,  must,  might,  etc.,  or  by  shall  or  will. 

3.  Inclinatiox. — The  Subjunctive  sometimes  denotes  inclination  : 
Ego  censcam,  I  should  think,  or  I  am  inclined  to  think.  Liv. 

4.  Imperfect  for  Pluperfect. — In  the  Potential  sense,  the  Imperfect 
is  often  used  where  v>'e  should  expect  the  Pluperfect :  dlclres,  you  would 
have  said  ;  crederes, putdi'cs,  you  would  have  thought;  videres,  cernercs,  you 
would  have  seen  -. 

Moesti,  crcdcrcs  victos,  redeunt  in  castra,  Sad^  vanquished  you  would 
have  thought  them,  they  returned  to  the  camp.  Liv. 

5.  Subjunctive  of  Repeated  Action. — Subordinate  clauses  in  narration 
sometimes  take  the  Subjunctive  to  denote  that  the  action  is  often  or  indiji- 
nitely  repeated.  Thus  with  ubi,  whenever,  quoiies,  as  often  as,  qulcunqvCy 
whoever,  ut  quisque,  as  each  one,  and  the  like  : 

Id  fetialis  ubi  dixisset,  hastam  mittebat.  The  fetial  priest  was  wont  to 
hurl  a  spear  wheneva'  (i.  e.,  every  time)  he  had  said  this.  Liv. 

6.  Present  and  Perfect. — In  the  Potential  Subjunctive  the  Perfect 
often  has  nearly  the  same  force  as  the  Present : 

Tu  Platonem  laudaveris,  Tou  would  praise  Plato.  Cic. 

1)  The  Perfect  with  the  force  of  the  Present  occurs  .ilso  in  some  of  the  other 
uses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

*l.  Conditional  Sentences. — The  Subjunctive  in  the  conclusion  of  con- 
ditional sentences  is  the  Potential  Subjunctive,  but  conditional  sentences 
will  be  best  treated  by  themselves.     See  502. 

^  These  arc  also  variously  called  Deliherativc.^  Douhiing,  or  Rhetorical 
Questions. 
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11.  The  SuBJuxcnvE  of  Desike. 

RULE  XXXIX —Desire,  Commaiid. 

487.  The  Sabjunctiye  of  Desire  represents  the  ac- 
tion not  as  real,  but  as  desired : 

Valeant  cives,  May  the  citizens  he  well.  Cie.  Amemus  patriam,  Let  us 
love  our  country.  Cic.  Eobore  utare,  Use  your  strength.  Cic.  Scribere 
ne  pigrere,  Bo  not  neglect  to  write.  Cic. 

488.  Application  of  the  Rule. — The  Subjunctive  of  Desire 
is  used, 

I.  To  express  a  tvish,  as  in  prayers,  exhortations,  and  entrea- 
ties, as  in  the  first  and  second  examples. 

n.  To  express  a  commjlnt)  mildly,  as  in  admonitions,  precejjts, 
and  warnings,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  examples. 

1.  With  Utixam. — The  Subjunctive  of  Desire  is  often  accompanied  by 
utinam,  and  sometimes— especially  in  the  poets,  by  ut,  si,  o  si  : 

Utinam  conata  efficere  possim,  Jlay  I  he  able  to  accompliih  my  endeav- 
ors. Cic. 

2.  Force  of  Texses. — The  Present  and  Perfect  imply  that  the  wish  may 
be  fulfilled  ;  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect,  that  it  cannot  be  fulfilled  : 

Sint  beati,  May  they  he  happy.  Cic.  Xe  transieris  Iberum,  Do  not  cross 
the  Ebro.  Liv.  Utinam  possem,  utinam  potuissem,  Would  that  I  icere  ahle, 
would  that  Ihad  heen  ahle.  Cic.    See  also  4.H.  6.  1). 

The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  may  often  be  best  rendered,  should  have  been, 
ought  to  have  heen : 

Hoc  dlceret,  Ee  should  have  said  this.  Cic.  Mortem  oppttiisses,  You  should 
hate  met  death.  Cic. 

3.  Xegatite  Xe. — With  this  Subjunctive  the  negative  is  ne,  rarely  non  : 
Xe  audeant,  Let  them  not  dare.  Cic.    Xon  recedamus,  Let  us  not  recede. 

Cic. 

4.  Ix  Assetekatioxs. — The  first  person  of  the  subjunctive  is  often  found 
in  earnest  or  solemn  affirmations  or  asseverations  : 

Moriar,  si  puto,  May  I  die,  if  I  think.  Cic.  Xe  sim  salvus,  si  scribo, 
May  I  not  he  safe,  if  Iicrite.  Cic. 

So  with  ita  and  sic:  Solllcitat,  ita  vivam.  As  Hive,  it  troubles  me.  Cic. 

Here  ita  vivam  means  litorallv,  may  I  so  lire,  i.  e.,  may  I  live  only  in  case  this 
is  true. 

5.  Ix  Relative  Clauses. — The  Subjunctive  of  desire  is  sometimes  used 
in  relative  clauses  : 

Quod  faustum  sit,  regem  create,  Fleet  a  lin^,  and  may  if  be  an  ai/spicious 
event  (may  which  be  auspicious).  Liv.    Senectus,  ad  quam  utinam  pervenia- 
tis,  old  age,  to  uhich  may  you  attain.  Cic. 
10* 
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III.    SUBJUXCTIVE    OF    PuKPOSE    OR    ReSULT. 

EULE  XL— Purpos2  or  Eesult. 
4S9.  The  Subjunctive  of  Purpose  or  Hesult  is  used, 

I.  With  ut,  ne,  quo,  qiiin,  qudminus  : 

PcRPOSE. — Euititur  ut  vincat,  He  strives  that  Tie  may  conquer.  Cic. 
Punit  ne  peccetur,  He  punishes  that  crime  may  not  be  committed.  Sen. 

Result. — Ita  vixit  ut  Atheniensibus  esset  curissimus,  He  so  lived  that  he 
icas  very  dear  to  the  AtJienians.  Xep. 

II.  With  qui  =  ut  is,  ut  ego,  tu,  etc. : 

PuRPOSK. — Missi  sunt,  qui  (ut  ii)  consiilcrent  Apollinein,  They  ivcre 
sent  to  consult  Apollo  (who  should  or  that  tbey  should).  Nep. 

Result. — Xon  is  sum  qui  {ut  ego)  his  utar,  /  am  not  such  an  one  as  to 
■use  these  things.  Cic. 

1.  Ut  with  the  Subjunctive  sometimes  forms  with  fdeio,  or  dgo.  rarely  wilh  est, 
a  circumlocution  for  the  Indicative  :  facia  nt  dlcam  =  dico ;  fdcio  ut  scrlham  = 
sorlbo:  Invltus  facio  ut  recorder,  /  umcillingly  recall.  Cic. 

Cojijunctions  of  Purpose  or  Ttesult. 

490.  Ut  axd  jJ^e. —  TJt  and  ne  are  the  regular  conjunc- 
tions in  clauses  denoting  Purpose  or  Result.  Ut  and  ne 
denote  Purpose  ;  ut  and  xit  non,  Result. 

1.  "With  connective  ne  becomes  nete^  neu,  rarely  neque.  Ncve,  ncu,  =  aut  ne  or 
et  ne:  Legem  tulit  nCquis  accusarGtur  nCve  multarctur,  JJe  proposed  a  laio  that  no 
one  should  he  accused  or  punished.  Nep. 

491.  Pure  Purpose. — lit  and  ne — that.,  in  order  that., 
tJiat  not.,  in  order  that  not.,  lest.,  etc. — are  used  after  verbs 
of  a  great  variety  of  significations  to  express  simply  the 
Purpose  of  the  action.  A  correlative — ideo,  idcirco,  etc. 
— may  or  may  not  precede  : 

Legum  idcirco  servi  sumus,  ut  llberi  esse  posslmus,  We  arc  servants 
of  the  law  for  this  reason,  that  ice  may  be  free.  Cic.  See  also  the  examples 
under  the  Rule. 

492.  Mixed  Purpose. — In  their  less  obvious  applica- 
tions, lit  and  ne  are  used  to  denote  a  Purpose  which  par- 
takes more  or  loss  of  the  character  of  a  Direct  Object., 
sometimes  of  a  Subject.,  Predicate  or  Apjmsitive — Mixed 
Purpose.     Thus  with  verbs  and  expressions  denoting 

1.  Effort. — striving  for  a  purpose ;  attaining  a  purpose: 

nitor,  contendo,  studeo, — euro,  id  ago,  operani  do,  etc.,  facio,  cflficio, 
impetro,  consequor,  etc. : 
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Contendit,  ut  vincat,  He  strives  to  conquer.  Cic.  Curavi  ut  bene  vive- 
rem,  Itooh  care  to  lead  a  good  life.  Sen.  Effecit  ut  imperator  mitteretur, 
He  caused  a  commander  to  he  sent  (attained  his  purpose).  Xep.    But  see  495. 

2.  ExnoETATiox,  Impulse — urging  one  to  effort : 

admoneo,  moneo,  hortor, — cogo,  impello,  moveo, — oro,  rogo, — impero, 
praecipio,  etc. : 

Te  hortor  ut  legas,  lexJiort  you  to  read.  Cic.  3I6vemur  ut  boni  slmuS; 
We  are  influenced  to  he  good.  Cic.  Te  rogo  ut  eum  juves,  lash  you  to  aid 
him.  Cic.     See  also  551.  II.  1  and  2 ;  558.  VI. 

8.  Desiee  a^"d  its  Expeessiox  :  hence  decision^  decree^  etc,  : 

opto,  postulo, — censeo,  decerno,  statuo,  constituo,  etc. — rarely  volo, 
nolo,  malo  : 

Opto  ut  id  audiatis,  I  desire  (pray)  t7iat  you  may  hear  this.  Cic.  Sena- 
tus  censuerat,  iiti  Aeduos  defenderet,  The  senate  had  decreed  that  he  should 
defend  the  Aedui.  Caes.     See  551.  II.  and  558.  II.  and  XI. 

4.  Fear,  Daxgee  : 

metuo,  tiraeo,  vereor, — periculum  est,  cura  est,  etc. : 
TImeo,  ut  sustineas,  I  fear  you  will  not  endure  them,  Cic.     Vereor  ne 
laborem  augeam,  J  fear  that  I  shall  increase  the  labor.  Cic. 

1)  By  a  Difference  of  Idiom  v.t  must  here  be  rendered  that  not,  and  ne  by  that 
or  le-it.    The  Latin  treats  the  clause  as  a  wish,  a  desired  purpose. 

2)  After  verbs  of  fearing  ne  nan  is  sometimes  used  for  ut,  regularly  so  after 
negative  clauses:  Vereor  ne  non  possit,  I  fear  that  he  icill  not  he  able.  Cic. 

3)  After  verbs  of  fearing,  especially  xh'eor,i\ie  infinitive  is  sometimes  used: 
Vereor  laudare,  I  fear  (hesitate;  to  praise.  Cic. 

493.  Peculiarities. — Expressioi^s  of  Purpose  present 
the  following  peculiarities: 

1.  Ut  ne.  rarely  ut  non^  is  sometimes  used  for  ne  : 
Praedixit,  ut  ne  legates  dimitterent,  He  charged  them  not  to  (that  they 

should  not)  release  the  delegates.  Nep.     Ut  pliira  non  dicara,  not  to  say  more, 
i.  e.,  that  I  may  not.  Cic. 

2.  Ut  is  sometimes  omitted,  especially  with  toIo.  nolo,  mdio, 
facio,  and  verbs  of  directing,  urging,  etc.  Xe  is  often  omitted 
with  cave : 

Tu  velim  sis,  I  desire  that  you  may  he.  Cic.  Fac  habeas,  see  (make)  thai 
you  have.  Cic.  Senatus  decrevit,  darent  operam  consules,  Tlie  senate  de- 
creed that  the  consuls  should  see  to  it.  Sail.     See  also  535.  1,  2). 

3.  Clauses  with  Ut  and  Xe  may  depend  upon  a  noun  or  upon. 
a  verb  omitted : 

Fecit  pacem  his  conditionibus,  ne  qui  aff  icercntur  exsilio.  He  made  peace 
onthese  terms,  that  none  should  he  punished  iciih  (xile.  Xep.  Ut  ita  dicam, 
so  to  speak  (that  I  may  speak  thus).  Cic.  This  is  ofton  inserted  in  a  sen- 
tence, like  the  English  so  to  speak. 
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4.  Jt^edum  and  Ke  in  tlie  sense  of  much  less,  7iot  to  say,  are  nsed 
vi-'iih  the  Subjunctive : 

Tix  in  tectis  frigus  vitatur,  nedum  in  muri  sit  facile,  77ie  cold  is  avoided 
u'ith  difficulty  in  our  houses,  mucli  less  is  it  easy  (to  avoid  it)  on  the  sea.  Cic. 

494.  PuEE  Result. — Ut  and  ut  non — so  that,  so  thai 
not — are  often  used  Tvith  the  Subjunctive,  to  express  simply 
a  Mesiilt  or  a  Consequence : 

Ita  vixit  ut  Atheniensibus  esset  carissimus,  He  so  lived  that  he  icas 
very  dear  to  the  Athenians.  Nep.  Ita  laudo,  ut  non  pertimescam,  I  so 
praise  as  not  to  fear.  Cic. 

A  correlative — 'ita  in  these  examples— generally  precedes :  thus,  ^ta,  sic,  tarn, 
cideOy  tantopere, — talis,  tantus,  eJusinOdi. 

495.  Mixed  Eesult. — In  their  less  obA'ious  applica- 
tions, lit  and  lU  Qion  are  used  -uith  the  Subjunctive  to  de- 
note a  Besult  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  Direct 
Object,  Subject,  Fredicate,  or  Aj'positive :    Thus 

1.  Clauses  as  Object  and  EEsrLT  occur  x^ithfacio,  efficio,  of 
the  action  of  irrational  forces : 

Sol  efflcit  ut  omnia  floreant,  The  sun  causes  all  things  to  bloom,  i.  e., 
produces  that  result.  Cic.     See  492.  1. 

2.  Clauses  as  Subject  akd  Eesult  occur  "with  impersonal  verbs 
signifying  it  hajyj^ens,  remains,  folloics,  is  distant,  etc.: 

accidit,  contingit,  Ovenit,  fit,  restat, — sequitur, — abest,  etc. 
Fit  ut  quisque  delectetur,  The  result  is  (it  happens)  ^^a^  ^r^ry  owe  f* 
delighted.  Cic.     Sequitur  ut  falsum  sit,  itfolloxcs  that  it  is  false.  C4c. 

1)  The  Subjunctive  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  when  the  predi- 
cate is  a  Noun  or  Adjective  with  the  copula  sum  : 

Mos  est  ut  nolint.  It  is  their  custom  not  to  he  tcilling  (that  they  are  un- 
willing). Cic.  Proximum  est,  ut  doceam.  The  next  point  is,  that  I  show. 
Cic.     See  556.  I.  1  and  2. 

2)  Subjunctive  Clauses  with  ut,  in  the  form  of  questions  expressive  of 
surprise,  sometimes  stand  alone,  by  the  omission  of  some  predicate,  ascr^- 
dendum  est,  terisimile  est,  is  it  to  be  credited,  is  it  probable  ? 

Tu  ut  unquam  te  corrTgas,  that  you  should  ever  reform  F  i.  e.,  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  you  will  ever  reform  ?  Cic. 

3)  See  also  556  with  its  subdivisions. 

8.  Clauses  as  Apposittte  and  Result,  or  Peedioate  and 
Eesult,  occur  with  Demonstratives  and  a  few  Nouns  : 

Habet  hoc  virtus  ut  delcctet,  Virtue  Jiasthis  advantage,  that  it  delights. 
Cic.  Est  hoc  vitiura,  ut  invidia  gloriae  comes  sit,  Thei'c  is  this  fault,  that 
aivy  is  the  companion  of  glory.  Nep. 
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496.  Peculiarities. — Expressions  of  Result  present 
the  following  peculiarities : 

1.  Ut  is  sometimes  omitted,  regularly  so  with  oportet,  generally 
with  opus  est  and  necesse  est : 

Te  oportet  virtus  trahat,  It  is  necessary  that  xirtue  sJiould  attract  you. 
Cic.  Causam  habeat  necesse  est,  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  cause. 
Cic. 

2.  The  Subjunctive  occurs  with  Quam — with  or  without  ut: 
Liberalius  quam  ut  posset,  too  freely  to  he  able  (more  freely  than  so  as  to 

be  able).  Nep.    Imponebat  amplius  quam  ferre  possent,  He  imposed  more 
than  they  were  able  to  bear. 

3.  Tantum  dlest. — After  tantum,  alest  ut^  denoting  result,  a 
second  ut  of  result  sometimes  occurs  : 

Philosophia,  tantum  abest,  ut  laudetur  ut  etiam  vltiiperetur,  So  far  is  it 
from  the  truth  (so  much  is  wanting),  that  philosophy  is  praised  that  it  is  even, 
censured.  Cic. 

497.  Quo. — Quo,  by  icJiicJi.,  that^  is  sometimes  used 
for  iit^  especially  with  comparatiA'^es  : 

Medico  dare  quo  sit  studiosior,  to  fjivc  to  the pjhysician,  that  (by  this 
means)  he  may  be  more  attentive.  Cic. 
For  non  quo  of  Cause,  see  520.  3. 

498.  Qrix. — Quin  (qui  and  ne),  hy  icJiich  nof^  that 
not.,  is  often  used  to  introduce  a  Purpose  or  Result  after 
negatives  and  interrogatives  implying  a  negative.     Thus 

1.  Quin  is  often  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ne  and  ut  non  : 
Retineri  non  poterant,  quin  tela  conjicerent.  They  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  hurling  (that  they  might  not)  their  weapons.  Caes.     Nihil  est 
tarn  difficile  quin  {ut  non)  investigari  possit,  JVothing  is  so  difficult  that  it 
may  not  be  investigated.  Ter. 

After  verbs  of  hindering,  opposing,  aod  the  like,  quin  has  the  force  of  ne, 

2.  Quin  is  often  used  after  ITemo.,  J^ullus,  Mhil,  Quis? 
Adest  nemo,  quin  videat,  There  is  no  one  present  who  does  not  see.  Cic. 

Quis  est  quin  cernat,  Who  is  there  who  does  not  perceive  f  Cic. 
Is  or  id  is  sometimes  expressed  after  quin  : 
Nihil  est  quin  id  intereat,  TJiere  is  nothing  which  does  not  perish.  Cic. 

3.  Quin  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  that,  hut  that.,  witJiout 
with  a  participial  noun,  especially  after  negative  expressions,  im- 
plying douM.,  uncertainty,  omission,  and  the  like: 

Non  est  dubium  quin  benef  icium  sit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  bene- 
fit. Sen.     Nullum  intermisi  diem  quin  aliquid  dia^Qm,  I  allowed  no  day  to 
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pass,  without  giving  something,  Cic.    Facere  non  possum  quin  litteras  mit- 
tam,  I  cannot  but  send  a  letter.  Cic. 

1)  Such  expressions  are:  non  dubito,  non  dubium  est — non  multum  abest.  pau- 
lum  jibest,  nihil  iibest,  quid  libest  ?— non,  vix,  aegre  abstineo;  mihi  non  tcmpcro; 
non,  nihil  praetermitto— faccre  non  possum,  fiCri  non  potest. 

2)  The  Infinitive,  for  Quin  with  the  Subjunctive,  occurs  witb  verbs  of  doubtin.^- : 
Quis  dubitat  patC-re  EurOpam,  Who  doubts  thai  Europe  is  exposed  ?  Curt. 

3)  2^^071  Quin  of  Cause.     See  520.  3. 

4)  Quin  is  used  in  questions  in  the  sense  of  ichy  not  ?  ai:d  with  the  Imperative 
in  the  sense  of  tcell,  hut :  Quin  ugite,  hut  come.  Yirg.  It  occasionally  means  tiay, 
even,  rather. 

499.  QuoMiNus. — Quummus  (quo  and  minus),  that 
thus  the  less,  that  iiot.,  is  sometimes  used  for  7ie  and  lit  non., 
after  verbs  of  hindering,  opposing,  and  the  like  : 

Xondeterret  sapientem  mors  quominus  reipublicae  consillat,  Death  docs 
not  deter  a  ^oise  man  from  deliberatiyig  for  the  republic.  Cic.  Non  reciisavit, 
quominus  poenam  sublrct,  He  did  not  refuse  to  ,<iub?nil  to  punishment.  Nep. 
Per  eum  stetit  quominus  dlmicaretur,  It  2cas  oicing  to  him  (stood  through 
him),  that  the  engagement  was  not  made.  Caes. 

1.  Expressions  of  hindering,  etc.,  are:  dCterrco,  impcdio,  prohibeo, — obsto, 
obsisto,  officio, — rOcuso,  per  me  stat,  etc. 

2.  Verbs  oi  hindering  admit  a  variety  of  constiiictions:  the  Infiaitive,  the  Sub- 
junctive Mith  ut,  ne,  quo,  quin,  or  qudm'inus. 


Belatlve  of  Purpose  or  Result. 

500.  A  Itclative  Clause  denoting  a  Purpose  or  a  Re- 
sult is  equivalent  to  a  clause  with  ut,  denoting  purpo.sc  or 
result,  and  takes  the  Subjunctive  for  tlie  same  reason.  The 
relative  is  then  equivalent  to  ut  with  a  pronoun :  qui  —  ut 
ego.,  lit  tu,  ut  is,  etc.  : 

Purpose. — Missi  sunt  qui  (ut  ii)  consulerent  ApoUinem,  They  icere  sent 
lo  consult  Apollo  (who  should,  or  that  they  should).  Nep.  Missi  sunt  dGlecti 
qui  Thermopvlas  occuparent,  Picked  men  were  sent  to  taJce  posscmon.  of 
Thermopylae.  Nep. 

Result. — Non  is  sum  qui  ( =  ut  ego)  his  iitar,  I  am  not  such  a  one  as  to 
use  these  things.  Cic.  Innocentia  est  affectio  talis  animi,  quae  {=  ut  ea)  no- 
ceat  nemini,  Innocence  is  such  a  state  of  mind  as  injures  no  one,  or  as  to  in- 
jure no  one.  Cic. 

1.  Relative  Paeticles. — The  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  clauses 
introduced  by  relative  particles  ;  nbi,  unde,  etc. : 

Domum  libi  habitaret,  l^git,  He  selected  a  house  that  he  might  dwell  in  it 
(where  he  might  dwell).  Cic 
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2.  PcRPOSE  AND  PlEsclt.— Eelative  clauses  denoting  purpose  are  readily  recog- 
nized ;  those  denoting  result  arc  used,  in  their  more  obvious  applications,  after  such 
words  as  iam^  so ;  talis,  is,  ejusmodi,  such,asin  the  above  examples ;  but  see  also  501, 

3.  IxDiCATiTE  AFTEH  Talis,  ETC. — In  a  relative  clause  after  talis,  is,  etc.,  the 
Indicative  is  sometimes  used  to  give  prommence  to  the  fact : 

Mihi  causa  talis  oblata  est,  in  qua  oratio  deesse  nGmini  potest,  Such  a  cause  lias 
been  offered  me,  (one)  in  which  no  one  can  fail  of  an  oration.  Cic. 

501.  Relative  clauses  of  Result,  in  their  less  obvious 
applications,  include, 

I.  Relative  clauses  after  Indefinite  aud  General  antecedenii. 
Here  tarn.,  tdlw^  or  some  such  word,  may  often  be  supx)lied  : 

XuDC  dicis  aliquid  (ejusmodi,  or  td.le)  quod  ad  rem  pertineat,  Kow  you 
state  sometTiing  which  lelongs  to  the  subject  (i.  e.,  somethicg  of  sucb  a  charac- 
ter as  to  belong,  etc.).  Cic.  Sunt  qui  putent,  there  are  someicho  think.  Cic. 
Nemo  est  qui  non  cupiat,  there  is  no  one  loho  does  not  desire,  i.  e.,  such  as  not 
to  desirfe.  Cic. 

1.  In  the  same  vray  quod,  or  a  relative  particle,  iibi,  unde,  quo,  cur,  etc.,  with 
the  Subjunctive,  is  used  after  est,  there  is  reason,  non  est,  nihil  est,  there  is  no  reason, 
quid  est,  what  reason  is  there  ?  non  hdheo,  nihil  hdheo^  I  have  no  reason: 

Est  quod  gaudeas,  Tliere  is  reason  xchy  you  should  rejoice,  or  so  that  you  may. 
Plaut.     Non  est  quod  credas,  Tliere  is  no  reason  tchy  you  shotdd  believe.  Sen.  . 
Isihil  habeo,  quod  incasem  seuectutem,  I  have  no  reason  izhy  I  should  accuse  old 
age.  Cic. 

2.  Indicative  after  tN-DEFrsTXE  Axtecedext. — A  Ptclative  clause  after  an 
indefinite  antecedent  also  takes  the  Indicative,  when  the  fact  itself  is  to  be  made 
prominent : 

Sunt  qui  non  audent  dicere,  Tliere  are  some  vho  (actually)  do  not  dare  to 
speak.  Cic.  Multa  sunt,  quae  dici  possnnt.  There  are  many  things  ichic/i  may  be 
said.  Cic.    So  also  clauses  with  Rel.  particles.    See  1  above. 

In  poetry  and  late  prose  the  Indicative  often  follows  stcjit  qui : 

Sunt  quos  juvat,  there  are  some  ichom  it  delights.  Hor. 

3.  Kesteictite  Clauses  with  quod,  as  quod  sciam,  as  far  as  I  knov.- ;  quod 
m?minerim,  as  far  as  I  remember,  etc.,  take  the  subjunctive. 

n.  Eelative  clauses  after  Unus^  Solus,  and  the  like,  take  the 
subjunctive: 

Sapientia  est  una,  quae  moestitiam  pcllat,  Wisdo77i  is  the  only  thing 
which  dispels  sadness  (such  as  to  dispel).  Cic.  Soli  centum  erant  qui  creari 
possent,  There  were  only  one  hundred  who  could  be  appointed  (such  that 
thcj  could  be).  Liv. 

III.  Relative  clauses  after  J)iffniis,  Indignus.,  Iddneus,  and  Aj)- 
tus  take  the  subjunctive  : 

Fabulae  dignae  sunt,  quae  legantur,  The  fables  are  worthy  to  be  read 
(that  they  should  be  read).  Cic.  Rufum  Caesar  iduneum  judiciiverat  qucm 
mittcret,  Caesar  had  judged  Ji>'/iis  a  suitable  person  to  send  (whom  he  might 
send).     Caes. 
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ly.  Relative  clauses  after  Comparatives  with  Quam  take  the 
subjunctive : 

Damna  majora  sunt  quam  quae  {  =  ut  ea)  aestimari  possint,  Tlie  losses 
are  too  great  to  he  estimated  (greater  than  so  that  they  can  be).  Liv. 

lY.   SuBJUIfCmTE   OF    COXDITIOX. 

502.  Every  conditional  sentence  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  expressed  or  understood, — the  Condition  and 
the  Conclusion: 

Si  negem,  mentiar,  If  I  should  deny  it^  I  should  speak  falsely.  Cic. 
Here  si  ncgem  is  the  condition,  and  mentiar,  the  conclusion. 


EULE  XLI.— Subjunctive  of  Condition. 

503.  The  Subjunctive  of  Condition  is  used, 

I.  With  dunij  mbdo,  dummodo: 

Manent  ingenia,  modo  pcrmaneat  industria,  Mental  powers  remain,  if 
only  industry  remains.  Cic. 

II.  With  ac  si,  ut  si,  quasi,  quam  si,  tanquam,  tanqu.am  si, 
velut,  velut  si: 

Crudelitatem,  velut  si  adesset,  horrebant,  They  shuddered  at  his  cruelty, 
as  if  he  were  present.  Caes. 

III.  Sometimes  with  si,  nisi,  ni,  sin,  qui  =  si  is,  si  quis : 

Dies  d6f iciat,  si  vSlim  numerare,  The  day  woidd  fad  m£,  if  I  should 
wish  to  recou7it.  Cic.  Improbe  feceris,  nisi  munueris,  You  would  do  wrong, 
if  you  should  not  give  warning.  Cic.  Si  voluisset,  dlmicasset,  If  he  had 
wished,  he  would  have  fought.  Xep. 

1.  Si  Omitted. — Two  clanses  without  any  conjunction  some- 
times have  the  force  of  a  conditional  sentence  : 

Negat  quis,  nSgo,  Does  any  one  deny,  I  deny.  Ter.  Roges  me,  uihil  re- 
spondeam.  Should  you  ask  me,  I  should  make  no  reply.  Cic.  See  also  Imper- 
ative,  535.  2. 

2.  Condition  Supplied. — The  condition  may  be  suppHed, 

1)  By  Participles :  Xon  potestis,  voluptate  omnia  dirigentes  (si  dlrigi- 
tis),  retinere  virtutem,  You  cannot  retain  your  manhood,  if  you  arrange  all 
things  with  reference  to  pleasure.  Cic. 

2)  By  Oblique  Cases:  Nemo  sine  spe  (nisi  spem  haheret)  se  offcrret  ad 
mortem,  Xo  one  without  a  hope  (if  he  had  not  a  hope)  would  expose  himself 
to  death.  Cic. 
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3.  Ieont.— The  condition  is  sometimes  ironical,  especially  with  nm 
zero,  nid  forte  with  the  Indicative,  and  with  quad,  quasi  tero  with  the 
Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive  : 

Msi  forte  insanit,  unless jperJiaps  he  is  insane.  Cic.  Quasi  vero  necesse 
sit,  as  if  indeed  it  were  necessary.  Caes. 

4.  Ita— SI,  ETC.— //a — d,  so — if,  means  only — if.  Siquidem,  if  indeed, 
sometimes  has  nearly  the  force  of  sin<:e. 

5.  Et  omitted. — See  5S7.  I.  0. 

504.  Force  of  Texses. — In  conditional  sentences  the 
Present  and  Perfect  tenses  represent  the  supposition  as  not 
at  all  improbable,  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  represent 
it  as  contrary  to  the  fact.  See  examples  above.  See  also 
476  to  478. 

1.  Present  for  Imperfect. — The  Present  Subjunctire  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  Imperfect,  when  a  condition,  in  itself  contrary  to  reality,  is  still  con- 
ceived of  as  possible  : 

Tu  si  hie  sis,  aliter  sentias,  If  you  were  iJie  one  (or,  should  be),  you  would 
think  differently.  Ter. 

2.  Imperfect  for  Pluperfect. — The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  is  some- 
times used  for  the  Pluperfect,  with  the  nice  distinction  that  it  contemplates 
the  supposed  action  as  going  on,  not  as  completed  : 

^"'um  Opimium,  si  turn  esses,  temerarium  civem  piitares  ?  Would  you 
think  Opimius  an  audadous  dtizen,  if  you  zcere  living  at  thai  time  (Pluperf, 
would  you  have  thought — if  you  had  lived)  ?  Cic. 

505.  Doi,  3I6do,  DomoDO. — Dum,  modo,  and  dum- 
niudo,  in  conditions,  have  the  force  of — if  only.,  provided 
that^  or  with  ne,  if  only  not,  provided  that  not : 

Dum  res  maneant,  verba  fingant,  Let  them  make  words,  if  only  the  facts 
remain.  Cic.  Modo  permaneat  industria,  if  only  industry  remains.  Cic. 
Dummodo  repellat  periculum,  provided  he  may  avert  danger.  Cic.  Modo  ne 
laudarent,  if  only  they  did  not  praise.  Cic. 

When  not  used  in  conditions,  these  conjanctious  often  adaait  the  indicative : 

Dum  leges  vigebant,  while  the  laws  were  in  force.  Cic 

508.  Ac  SI,  Ut  si,  Quasi,  etc. — Ac  si,  ut  si,  quara  si, 
quasi,  tanquam,  tanquani  si,  velut,  velut  si,  involve  an 
ellipsis  of  the  real  conclusion  : 

Miserior  es,  quam  si  oculos  non  haberes,  Tou  are  more  unhappy  than 
(esses,  you  would  be)  if  you  had  not  eyes.  Cic.  Crudelitatem,  velut  si  ades- 
set,  horrebant,  I'hey  shuddered  at  his  cruelty  as  (they  would)  if  he  were  pres- 
ent. Caes.  Ut  si  in  suam  rem  aliona  convertant,  as  if  they  should  appropri- 
ate other^  possessions  to  their  own  use.  Cic.  Tanquam  audiant,  as  if  they 
may  hear.  Sen. 

Ceu  and  Siciiti  are  sometimes  used  in  the  samewav: 

Ceu  bella  forcnt,  as  if  there  were  2cars.  Virg.  Sicuti  audiri  possent,  as  if  they 
could  'be  Jieard.  SalL 
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507.  Si,  Nisi,  ISTi,  Sin,  Qui. — The  Latin  distinguishes 
three  distinct  forms  of  the  conditional  sentence  vrith  si, 
nisi,  7n,  sin: 

I.  Indicative  in  hotli  Clauses. 
n.  Subjunctive,  Present  or  Perfect,  in  both  Clauses. 
III.  Subjunctive,   Imj^erfect    or    Pluperfect,   in   both 
Clauses. 

508.  First  Form. — Indicative  i?i  both  Clauses. — This 
form  assumes  the  supposed  case  as  real,  basing  upon  it 
any  statement  which  would  be  admissible,  if  it  were  a 
known  fact : 

Si  haec  clvltas  est,  civis  sum  ego,  If  this  is  a  stale,  lam  a  citizen.  Cic, 
Si  non  llcebat,  non  necesse  erat.  If  it  teas  not  laicful,  it  was  not  necessary. 
Cic.  Dulorem  si  non  potero  frangere,  occultabo,  If  I  shall  not  he  able  to 
overcame  sorroic,  I  will  conceal  it.  Cic.  Farvi  sunt  foris  arma,  nisi  est 
consilium  domi,  Anns  are  of  little  value  abroad,  unless  tliere  is  wisdom  at 
home.  Cic. 

1.  CoxDiTiox. — The  condition  is  introduced,  when  aflSrmative,  hj  si, 
with  or  without  other  particles,  as  quidem,  m'odo,  etc.,  and  when  negative, 
by  si  non,  nisi,  ni.  The  time  may  be  either  p'cserit,  past,  or  future.  See 
examples  above. 

2.  CoxcLrsiON. — The  conclusion  may  take  the  form  of  a  command  : 
Si  peccavi,  ignosce,  If  I  have  erred,  pardon  me.  Cic. 

3.  Si  xox,  Xisi. — Si  non  and  nisi  are  often  used  without  any  percepti- 
ble difference  of  meaning  ;  but  strictly  si  non  introduces  the  negative  con- 
dition on  which  the  conclusion  depends,  while  nhi  introduces  a  qualifica- 
tion or  an  exception.  Thus  in  the  second  example  above  the  meaning  is, 
If  it  was  not  lauful,  it  follows  that  it  xcas  not  necessary,  while  in  the  fourth 
the  meaning  is.  Arms  are  of  little  value  abroad,  except  when  there  is  wisdo?n 
at  home. 

509.  Second  Form. — Suhjunctive  Present  or  Perfect  in 
both  Clauses. — This  form  assumes  the  condition  as  possible: 

Haec  si  tecum  patria  loquatur,nonne  impetiTire  deheat.  If  your  coimtry 
shozcld  speak  thus  with  you,  ought  she  not  to  obtain  her  request?  Cic.  Im- 
probc'  fCcuris,  nisi  monueris,  You  icould  do  wrong,  if  you  shoidd  not  give 
warning.  Cic.     See  also  examples  under  the  Rule,  503  ;  also  486.  7. 

When  dependent  upon  a  Historical  tense,  the  Present  and  Perfect  are 
of  course  generally  changed  to  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect,  by  the  law  for 
Sequence  of  tenses  (480). 

Metuit  ne,  si  iret,  retraheretur,  He  feared  lest  if  he  should  go,  he  might 
he  brought  hack.  Li  v. 
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510.  Third  Form. — Subjunctive  Imperfect  or  Pluper- 
fect in  both  Clauses. — This  form  assumes  the  supposed  case 
as  contrary  to  the  reality^  and  simply  states  Yv'hat  would 
have  been  the  result,  if  the  condition  had  been  fulfilled : 

Sapientia  non  expcteretur,  si  nihil  efficeret,  Wisdom  woukl  not  he 
sougld  (as  it  is),  if  it  accomplished  noihing.  Cic.  Si  optima  tenere  posse- 
mus,  baud  sane  consilio  egeremus,  If  we  were  able  to  secure  the  highdt 
good,  we  should  not  indeed  need  counsel.  Cic.  Si  voluisset,  dimicasset,  If 
he  had  wished,  he  would  have  fought.  Xep.  Xunquam  abisset,  nisi  &ibi 
viam  munlvisset,  Re  would  never  have  gone,  if  he  had  n^  prepared  for 
himself  a  way.  Cic.     See  also  486.  '7. 

1.  Here  the  Imperfect  relates  to  Present  time,  as  in  the  first  and  second 
examples :  the  Fluperfect  to  Past  time,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  examples. 

2.  In  the  Periphrastic  forms  in  rus  and  dxis  and  in  expressions  of  Duty, 
Kccasity,  and  Ahility,  the  Ferfect  and  Imperfect  Indicatice  sometimes  occur 
in  the  conclusion. 

Quid  futurum  fuit,  si  plebs  agitari  coepta  esset,  WJiat  would  have  been, 
the  result,  if  the phbeians  had  begun  to  be  agitated  ?  Liy.     See  also  512.  2. 

1)  "When  the  context,  irrespective  of  the  condition,  requires  the  Subjunctive, 
the  tense  remains  unchanged  without  reference  to  the  tense  of  the  principal  vcrl) : 

Adeo  est  inopia  coactus  ut,  nisi  timuisset,  Galliam  rCpttTturus  fucrit,  lie  uas  no 
pressed  hy  irant  that  if  he  had  not  feared,  he  xcould  hate  returned  to  Gaul.  Liv. 

Here  repetitilrus  fuerit  is  in  the  Subj.  not  because  it  is  in  a  conditional  sentence, 
but  because  it  is  the  Subj.  of  Eesult  with  ut ;  but  it  is  in  the  Perfect,  because,  it  it 
were  not  dependent,  the  Perfect  Indicative  would  have  been  used. 

511.  Mixed  Foems. — The  Latin  sometime^  unites  a 
condition  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  regular  forms  with 
a  conclusion  belonging  to  another,  thus  producing  certain 
3Iixed  Forms. 

I.  The  Indicative  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Condition  with  the 
Subjunctive  in  the  Conclusion,  hut  here  the  Subjunctive  is  gener- 
ally dependent  not  upon  the  condition,  but  upon  the  very  nature 
of  the  thought: 

Peream,  si  poterunt,  May  I  perish  (subj.  of  desire,  4S7),  if  they  shall 
be  able.  Cic.  Quid  txmeam,  si  bcatus  futurus  sum,  Why  should  I  fear 
(4SG.  II.),  if  lam  to  be  happy  P  Cic. 

II.  The  Subjunctive  sometimes  occiu-s  in  the  Condition  Avitli 
tlie  Indicative  in  the  Conclusion.  Here  the  Indicative  often  gives 
the  eifect  of  reality  to  the  conclusion,  even  though  in  fact  depend- 
ent upon  contingencies;  but  see  also  512  : 

Dies  dC'f  iciet,  si  velim  causamdefenderc,  The  day  would  (will) /aiY 
me,  if  I  should  wish  to  defend  the  cause.  Cic.  Yiceramus  nisi  recepisset 
Antonium,  We  had  conquered,  had  he  not  received  Antony.  Cic 
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1.  The  Future  Indicatite  is  often  thus  used  in  consequence  of  its  near  relation- 
ship in  force  to  the  Subjunctive,  as  whatever  is  Future  is  more  or  less  contingent. 
See  first  example. 

•2.  The  nistorical  tenses,  especially  the  Pluperfect,  are  sometimes  used,  for  effect, 
to  represent  as  an  actual  fact  something  which  is  shown  by  the  contest  never  to  have 
become  fully  so,  as  in  the  last  example. 

3.  Conditional  sentences  made  up  partly  of  the  second  form  (309)  and  partly  of 
the  third  are  rare. 

512.  SuBJUXCTivE  AXD  IxDiCATiYE. — The  comljination 
of  the  Subjunctive  in  the  Condition  with  the  Indicative  in 
the  Conclu«ften  is  often  only  apparent.     Thus 

1.  Wlien  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  is  not  in  reality  affected  by  the 
condition,  as  when  si  has  the  force  of  even  if^  allliough  : 

Si  hoc  placeat,  tamen  vulunt,  Even  (/"(although)  this  pleases  thcm^  iJwj 
iiillwish.  Cic. 

"2.  "When  that  which  stands  as  the  conclusion  is  such  only  in  appear- 
ance, the  real  conclusion  being  understood.     This  occurs 

1)  "With  the  Indicative  of  Debeo,  Possum,  and  the  like : 

Quem,  si  ulla  in  te  pietas  esset,  colere  debebas,  WJiomyouoitgJittoMve 
honored  (and  would  have  honored),  if  there  were  any  filial  affection  in  you. 
Cic.  Deleri  exercltus  putuit,  si  persecuti  victores  essent,  The  armymvjht 
have  Icen  destroyed  (and  would  have  been),  if  the  victors  had  pursued.  Liv. 

2)  "With  the  Imperfect  and  Perfect  Indicative  of  other  verbs,  especial- 
ly if  in  a  periphrastic  conjugation  or  accompanied  by  Paene  or  PrOpe : 

Relicturi  agros  erant,  nisi  litterasmisisset,  They  wereahouttoleavetheir 
lands  (and  ^ould  have  done  so\  had  he  not  sent  a  letter.  Cic.  Pons  iter 
paene  hostibus  dedit,  ni  unus  vir  fuisset,  TJiehridge  almost  furnished  a  pas- 
sage to  the  enemy  (and  would  have  done  so),  had  there  not  been  oneman.  Liv. 

513.  Relative  ixvolvixg  Coxditiox. — The  relative 
takes  the  subjunctive  when  it  is  equivalent  to  si  or  dum 
with  the  subjunctive : 

Errat  longe,  qui  eredat,  etc.,  He  greatly  errs  wJio  supposes,  etc.,  i.  e., 
if  or  provided  any  one  supposes,  he  greatly  errs.  Ter.  Haec  qui  vidcat, 
cOgatur,  If  any  one  should  sec  these  things,  he  xoould  be  compelled.  Cic. 


V.    SUBJUXCTIVE    IX    COXCESSIOXS. 

514.  A  concessive  clause  is  one  wliich  concedes  or 
admits  sometliing,  generally  introduced  in  English  by 
tJwugh  or  although : 

Quaraquam  intelligunt,  though  they  understand,  Cic. 
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RULE  XIII.— Subjunctive  of  Concession. 

515.  The  Subjunctive  of  Concession  is  used, 

I.  With  licet,  quamvis,  quantumvis, — ut,  ne,  quuin,  although : 
Licet  irrideat,  plus  tamen  ratio  valGbit,  Though  he  may  deride^  reason 

*joill  yet  avail  more.  Cic.  Ut  dGsiut  vires,  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas, 
Though  the  strength  fails,  still  the  uill  should  he  approved.  Ovid. 

II.  "With  qui  =  quum  (licet)  is,  quum  ego,  etc.,  though  he: 
Absolvite  Yerrem,  qui  {quum  is)  se  fateatur  pecuniae  fcipisse,  Acquit 

Verres,  though  he  confesses  (who  may  confess)  that  he  has  accepted  money. 
Cic. 

in.  Generally  with  etsi,  tamstsi,  etiamsi : 

Quod  sentiunt,  etsi  optimum  sit,  tamen  non  audent  dicere.  They  dd 
not  dare  to  state  what  they  think,  even  if  (though)  it  he  most  excellent.  Cic. 

516.  Concessive  Clauses  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  : 

I.  Concessive  Clauses  with  quamquam  in  the  best  prose 
generally  take  the  Indicative  : 

Quamquam  intelligunt,  tamen  nuuquam  dicuut,  Thoughthey  understand, 
ihey  never  speak.  Cic. 

1.  The  Subjunctive  may  of  course  follow  quamquam,  whenever  the  thought 
itself,  irrespective  of  the  concessive  character  of  the  clause,  requires  that  mood  (4S5). 

2.  The  Suljunetive,  even  in  the  best  prose,  sometimes  occurs  with  quamquam 
where  we  should  expect  the  Indicative :  Quamquam  ne  id  quidem  suspicionem  habu- 
erit,  Though  not  even  that  gave  rise  to  any  suspicion.  Cic. 

3.  In  poetry  and  some  of  the  later  prose,  the  subjunctive  with  quamquam,  is  not 
uncommon.    In  Tacitus  it  is  the  prevailing  construction. 

4.  Quamquam  and  etsi  sometimes  have  the  force  of  yet,  hut  yet,  and  yet: 
Quamquam  quid  loquor,  AnO.  yet  what  do  I  say?  Cic. 

n.  Concessive  Clauses  vrith.  licet,  qi(amvis,qua)2tii7nv is, 
— lit,  ne,  quum,  although  ; — qui  =  quum  (or  licet)  is,  ego, 
tu,  etc.,  take  the  Subjunctive  : 

Kon  tu  possis,  quantumvis  excellas,  Tou  would  not  he  able,  however  much 
(although)  you  excel.  Cic.  Xe  sit  summum  malum  dolor,  malum  certe  est, 
TUough pain,  may  not  he  the  greatest  evil,  it  is  certainly  an  evil.  Cic.  See  51S. 

I.  Ut  and  Ne. — This  concessive  use  of  ut  and  ne  may  readily  be  ex- 
plained by  supplying  some  verb  like  fac  or  sine :  thus,  ut  de-sint  vires  (ol5. 
I.)  =/ac  or  sine  ut  desint  vires,  make  or  grant  that  strength  fails.    See  A^'d. 

The  Concessive  Particle  is  sometimes  omitted  : 

Sed  habeat,  tamen,  But  grant  that  it  has  it,  yd.  Cic. 

Ut— SIC  or  ita,  as— so,  though— yet,  does  not  require  the  subjunctive. 
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2.  QcAMvis  AND  QtTAXTUMTis. — These  are  strictly  adverbs,  in  the  sense 
of  however  much,  but  they  generally  give  to  the  clause  the  force  of  a  conces- 
sion. When  used  ^Yith  their  simple  adverbial  force  to  qualify  adjectives, 
they  do  not  affect  the  mood  of  the  clause  :  quamvis  muUi,  however  many. 

3.  Mood  with  Quamvis. — In  Cicero  and  the  best  prose,  quamvis  takes 
the  Subjunctive  almost  without  exception,  generally  also  in  Livy  and  Xepos; 
but  in  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers  it  often  admits  the  Indicative  : 

Erat  dignitate  regia,  quamvis  carebat  nomine,  He  was  of  royal  dignity, 
though  he  teas  without  the  name.  Kep. 

4.  Relative  in  Coxcessioxs. — The  relative  denoting  concession  is  equiv- 
alent to  licet,  ^x  quum,  in  the  sense  of  though,  with  a  Demonstrative  or  Per- 
sonal pronoun,  and  takes  the  Subjunctive  for  the  same  reason  :  qui  =  licet 
(quum)  iSf  licet  ego,  tu,  etc.    See  examples  under  the  Rule,  515. 

m.  Concessive  Clauses  witli  the  componncls  of  si :  ctsi., 
ttiamsi^  tdmetsi  in  the  use  of  floods  and  Tenses  conform 
to  the  rule  for  conditional  clauses  with  si  : 

Etsi  nihil  habeat  in  se  gloria,  tamen  virtutcm  sequitur,  Though  glory 
may  not  possess  anything  in  itself,  yet  it  follows  virtue.  Cic.  Etiamsi  mors 
oppetenda  esset,  even  if  death  ought  to  la  met.  Cic. 

YI.    S'JBJUXCTIYE    OF    CaUSE   AXD   TiME. 

RULE  XLIII— Suhjimetive  of  Cause. 

517.  The  Subjunctive  of  Cause  or  Kcason  is  used, 

I.  With  quum  (cum),  since ;  qui  =  quum  is,  etc. : 

Quum  Tita  metus  plena  sit,  since  life  is  full  of  fear.  Cic.  Quae  quum 
rta  sint,  perge,  Since  these  things  are  so,  proceed.  Cic.  0  vis  veritfitis, 
quae  {quum  ea)  se  defeudajt,  0  the  force  of  truth,  since  it  defends  itself.  Cic. 

II.  With  quod,  quia;  quonianij  quando,  to  iuLroduce  a  reason  on 
another's  authority : 

Socrates  accusatus  est,  quod  corrumpuret  juventutem,  Socrates  icac  ac- 
cused, because  (on  the  alleged  ground  that)  he  corynipted  the  youth.  Quiut. 

Causal  Clauses  loith  Quum  and  Qui. 

518.  Quum. —  Quum  takes  the  Subjunctive  when  it  de- 
notes, 

I.  Cause  or  Coxcessiox  : 

Quum  sint  in  nobis  ratio,  prudcntia,  siiice  there  is  in  vs  reason  and  pru- 
dence. Cic.  Phocion  fuit  pauper,  quum  divitissimus  esse  posset,  Phocion 
was  poor,  though  he  might  have  been  tery  rich.  Nep.    See  also  515. 
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II.  TiiiE  with  the  accessory  notion  of  Cause  or  Cox- 
CESSiox : 

Quum  dimicaret,  occlsus  est,  When  lie  engaged  battle,  he  was  slain.  Xep. 
Zenonem,  quum  Athenis  essem,  audiebam  frequenter,  /  often,  heard  ZenOy 
ichen,  I  was  at  Athens.  Cic. 

1.  QruM  IX  Xaeratiox. — Quum  with  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive is  very  frequent  in  narration  even  in  temporal  clauses.  See  exam- 
ples under  II.  above. 

This  use  of  Quum  witli  the  Subjunctive  may  in  most  instances  te  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  it  involves  Cause  as  well  as  Time.  Thus  quum,  dlmicdref, 
in  the  first  example,  not  only  states  the  time  of  the  action— oceI*us  est,  but  also  its 
cause  or  occasion :  the  engagement  was  the  occasion  of  his  death.  So  with  quum 
essem,  as  presence  in  Athens  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  hearing  Zeuo.  But  in 
some  instances  the  notion  of  Cause  or  Concession  is  not  at  all  apparent. 

2.  Quum  with  Tempcs,  etc. — Quum  with  the  Subjunctive  is  sometimes 
used  to  characterize  a  period  : 

Id  saeculum  quum  plena  Graecia  poetarum  esset,  that  age  tvhen  (such 
that)  Greece  teas  full  of  poets.- Cic.  Erit  tempus,  quum  desideres,  the  time 
will  come,  when  you  will  dedre.  Cic.  So  without  tempus,  etc. :  Fuit  quum 
arbitrarer,  there  was  (a  time)  when  I  thought.  Cic. 

3.  QruM  WITH  IxDiCATivE. —  Quum  denoting  time  merely,  with  perhaps 
a  few  exceptions  in  narration,  takes  the  Indicative : 

Quum  quiescunt,  probant.  While  they  are  quiet,  they  approve.  Cic.  Pa- 
ruit,  quum  necesse  erat,  He  obeyed  when  it  was  necessary.  Cic. 

519.  Qui,  Cause  ob  Reasox. — A  Relative  clause  de- 
noting cause  or  reason,  is  equivalent  to  a  Causal  clause  with 
Quum,  and  takes  the  Subjunctive  for  the  same  reason: 

0  fortunate  adolescens,  qui  {quum  tu)  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praecO- 
nem  inveneris,  0  fortunate  youth,  since  you  (lit.  who)  have  obtained  Homer 
as  the  herald  of  yow  valor.  Cic. 

1.  Equivalents. — In  such  clauses,  qui  is  equivalent  to  quum  ego,  quum 
tu,  quum  is,  etc, 

2.  Indicative.— "When  the  statement  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  fact  rather  than 
as  a  reason,  the  Indicative  is  used : 

nSbeo  senectuti  gratiam,  quae  mihi  sermonis  aviditatem  o.\ix\\.,  I  cherish 
gratitude  to  old  age,  ichich  has  increased  my  love  of  conversation.  Cic. 

3.  Qri  WITH  Conjcnctions. — When  a  conjunction  accompanies  the  rela- 
tive, the  mood  varies  with  the  conjunction.     Thus, 

1)  The  Subjunctive  is  generally  used  with  quum,  quippe,  'uty  vtpoie: 
Quae  quum  ita  sint,  since  these  things  are  so.  Cic.     Quippe  qui  blandia- 

tur,  since  he  flatters.  Cic.    Ut  qui  coloni  essent,  since  they  were  colonists.  Cic. 
But  the  Indicative  Is  sometimes  used  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact. 

2)  The  Indicative  is  generally  used  with  qui^,  quoniam: 

Quae  quia  certa  esse  non  possunt,  since  these  things  cannot  ie  sure.  Cic. 
Qui  qu5uiam  intclligi  noluit,  since  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood.  Cic. 
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Causal  Clauses  with  Quod^  Quia,  Quo)iiam,  Quaiido. 

520.  Quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and  quando  generally  take, 

1.  The  IxDiCATiYE  to  assign  a  reason  positii;ely  on  one!s 
own  authority : 

Quoniam  suppllcatio  decreta  est,  since  a  tkayihsgiv'mg  has  hccn  decreed. 
Cic.     Gaude  quod  spectant  te,  Rejoice  that  (because)  they  behold  you.  Ilor. 

11.  The  SuBjirxcTiTE  to  assign  a  reason  doubtfully,  or 
071  another's  authority  : 

Aristides  nonne  expulsus  est  patria,  quod  Justus  cssct,  Was  not  Aris- 
iides  banished  became  (on  the  alleged  ground  that)  he  was  just  ?  Cic. 

1.  Quod  with  Dico,  -eic—DIco  Q.x\Aputo  are  often  in  the  Subjunctive 
instead  of  the  verb  depending  upon  them  : 

Quod  se  bellum  gestures  dicerent  =  quod  bellum  gesturi  csscnt,  ut  dice- 
bant,  because  they  ivere  about,  as  they  said,  to  wage  war.  Caes. 

2.  Clauses  with  Quod  Unxoxxected.    See  554.  IV. 

3.  Nox  Quo,  ETC. — iVo;2.  quo,  non  quod,  non  quin,  rarely  non  quia,  also 
quam  quod,  etc.,  are  used  with  the  Subjunctive  to  denote  that  something  was 
not  the  true  reason  : 

Non  quo  haberem  quod  sciiberem,  not  because  (that)  I  had  anything  to 
write.  Cic.  Non  quod  doleaut,  not  because  they  are  pained.  Cic.  Quia  ne-- 
quiverat  quam  quod  ignoraret,  because  he  had  been  unable,  rather  than  because 
he  did  not  know.  Liv. 

4.  Potential  Subjdnxtive.    See  4.S5  and  4SG. 

RULE  XLIV.— Time  with  Cause. 

521.  The  Siibjimctive  of  Time  with  the  accessory 
notion  of  Cause  or  Purpose  is  used, 

I.  With  dum,  ddnec,  quoad,  until: 

Exspectas  dum  dieat,  Tou  are  waiting  till  lie  speaks,  i.  e.,  that  he  may 
speak.  Cic.  Ea  continebis  quoad  te  videam,  You  will  keep  them  till  I  see 
you.  Cic. 

II.  With  antequam,  priusquam,  before,  before  that: 
Autequam  de  re  publica  dicam,  exponam  consilium,  I  will  set  forth  my 

])lan  before  I  (can)  speak  of  the  republic,  i.  e.,  preparatory  to  speaking 
of  the  republic.  Cic.     Priusquam  incipias,  before  you  begin.  Sail. 

1.  Explanation. — Here  the  temporal  clause  involves  purpose  as  well  as 
ii7ne :  du7n  dlcat  is  nearly  equivalent  to  ut  dicat,  which  is  also  often  used 
after  exspecto.  Antequam  dicam  is  nearly  equivalent  to  ut  postea  dicam: 
I  will  set  forth  my  views,  that  I  may  afterwards  speak  of  the  republic. 
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2.  With  other  Conjtxctioks. — The  Subjunctive  may  of  course  be  used 
in  any  temporal  clause,  when  the  thought,  irrespective  of  the  temporal  par- 
ticle, requires  that  mood  ;  see  48G,  III. 

Ubi  res  posceret,  whenever  the  case  might  require.  Liv. 

622.  Duii,  DoNEC,  and  Quoad  take 

I.  The  Indicative^ — (1)  in  the  sense  of  while^  as  long 
as,  and  (2)  in  the  sense  o^until^  if  the  action  is  viewed  as 
an  actual  fact: 

Dum  leges  vigebant,  as  long  as  (he  laics  U'Ci-e  in  force.  Cic.  Quoad 
renuutlatum  est,  ladil  it  was  (actually)  aiinounced.  Nep. 

II.  The  Subjunctive.,  when  the  action  is  viewed  not  so 
much  as  a  fact  as  something  desired  ov  2^rox>osed : 

Differant,  diun  defervescat  Ira,  Let  them  defer  it,  till  their  anger  cools, 
i.  e.,  that  it  may  cooL  Cic.     See  also  examples  under  the  rule. 

1.  DoxEC,  IK  Tacitus,  generally  takes  the  Subjunctive  : 

Ehiinus  servat  violentiam  cursus,  donee  Oceano  misceatur,  Th^EJtine 
preserves  the  rapidity  of  its  current^  till  it  mingles  with  the  ocean.  Tac. 

2.  DoxEC,  IK  LivT,  occurs  with  the  Subjunctive  even  in  the  sense  of 
uhile,  but  with  the  accessory  notion  oi  cause: 

>'ihil  trepidabant  donee  ponte  agerentur,  TJiey  did  not  fear  at  all  while 
(and  because)  they  were  driven  on  the  bridge.  Liv. 

523.  Antequam  and  Peiusquam  generally  take, 

I.  The  Indicative,  when  they  denote  mere  iDriority  of 
time : 

Priusquam  lucet,  adsunt.  They  are  present  before  it  is  light.  Cic.  An- 
tequam  in  Siciliam  veni,  before  I  came  into  Sicily.  Cic. 

II.  The  Subjunctive,  when  they  denote  a  dci^endence 
of  one  event  upon  another.     Thuf?, 

1.  In  a7iy  Tense,  when  the  accessory  notion  of  purpose  or  ceruse  is  in- 
volved : 

Priusquam  iucipias,  consulto  opus  est.  Before  you  begin  there  is  need  of 
deliberation,  i,  e.,  as  preparatory  to  your  beginning.  Sail.  Tempestas  mina- 
tur,  antequam  surgat,  TJie  tempest  threatens,  before  it  rises,  i.  e.,  the  threaten- 
ing of  the  tempest  naturally  precedes  its  rising.  Sen. 

2.  In  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect,  as  the  regular  construction  in  nar- 
ration, because  the  one  event  is  generally  treated  as  the  occasion  or  natu- 
ral antecedent  of  the  other.     See  also  471.  4. 

Antequam  urbem  caperent,  before  they  tool:  the  city.  Liv.  Priusquam 
de  meo  adventu  audire  potuissent,  in  Macedoniam  pcrrexi.  Before  they  were 
able  to  hear  of  my  approach,  I  went  into  Macedoiiia.  Cic. 

3.  Prulie  qtiam  takes  the  same  moods  as  Priusquam. 

11 
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1)  Indicative  on  SvBJxrscTrrE.— 'V^iih.  a7itequam  and priusquain,ihQ  ladica' 
tive  and  Subjunctive  are  sometimes  used  without  any  apparent  difference  of  meaning, 
but  the  Subjunctive  probably  denotes  a  closer  connection  between  the  two  events : 

Ante  de  incommodis  dico,  pauca  dicenda,  Before  I  (actually)  speak  of  disad' 
vantages,  a  fexc  things  should  he  meixtioned.  Cic  Antequam  de  re  piiblica  dlcaui, 
esponam  consilium,  Before  I  speak  of  the  republic,  I  will  set  forth  my  plan.  Cic. 

2)  Ante— Qu AM,  Peius— qcam.— The  two  parts  of  which  antequayn,  priusquam, 
and  postquam  are  compounded  are  often  separated,  so  that  ante,  prius,  or  post 
stands  in  the  principal  clause  and  quam  in  the  subordinate  clause : 

Faucis  ante  dicbus,  quam  Syraciisae  capC-rentur,  a  fev)  days  lefore  Syracuse 
icas  taken.  Li  v.    See  Tmesis,  704.  IV.  3. 

YII.    SuBJUXCriYE  IX  IXDIKECT   QUESTIONS. 

524.  A  clause  -which  involves  a  question  without  di- 
rectly asking  it,  is  called  an  indirect  or  dependent  question. 


EULE  XLV— Indirect  Questions. 
525.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Indirect  Questions : 

Quid  dies  fSrat  incertum  est,  What  a  day  may  bring  forth  is  uncer- 
tain. Cic.  Quaeritur,  cur  doctissTmi  homines  disscntiant,  It  is  a  question^ 
why  (he  most  learned  men  disagree.  Cic.  Quaesieras,  nonue  piitarem,  you 
had  asked  ichethcr  I  did  not  think.  Cic.  Qualis  sit  animus,  animus  ncscit. 
The  soul  knows  not  what  the  soul  is.  Cic. 

1.  "With  IxTEnnoGATiVES. — Indirect  or  Dependent  questions,  like  those 
not  dependent,  are  introduced  by  interrogative  words:  quid,  cur,  noniie, 
quails,  etc. ;  rarely  by  si,  slve,  sen,  whether ;  vt,  how.    See  examples  above. 

2.  Substantive  Fouce. — Indirect  questions  are  used  substantively,  and 
generally,  though  not  always,  supply  the  place  of  subjects  or  objects  of  verbs. 
But  an  Accusative,  referring  to  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject  of 
the  question,  is  sometimes  inserted  after  the  leading  verb. 

Ego  ilium  nescio  qui  fuerit,  I  do  not  knoto  (him),  who  he  was.  Ter. 

3.  Direct  axd  Indirect. — An  indirect  question  may  be  readily  changed 
to  a  direct  or  independent  question. 

Thus  the  direct  question  involved  in  the  first  example  is:  Quid  dies  fir et, 
"What  will  a  day  bring  forth?  So  in  the  second:  Cur  doctisslmi  Jio7n\ne8  dissenti- 
vnt,  "^hy  do  the  most  learned  men  disagree  ? 

4.  StJBJUxcTivE  Omitted. — After  nescio  quis,  I  know  not  who  =  qvldam, 
some  one  ;  nescio  quomodo,  I  know  not  how,  etc.,  as  also  after  mlrum  quan- 
tum, it  is  wonderful  how  much  =  wonderfully  much,  very  much,  there  is  an 
ellipsis  of  the  Subjunctive  : 

Nescio  quid  animus  praesagit,  The  mind  forebodes,  I  know  not  what  (it 
forebodes,  praesdgiat,  understood).  Ter.  Id  mirum  quantum  profuit,  This 
^rojited,  it  is  wonderful  how  much^  i.  e.,  it  wonderfully  profited.  Liv. 
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5.  IxDiEECT  QcESTioxs  DiSTixGciSHED. — Indirect  Questions  must  be  Ciirc- 
fullj  distinguished  from  certain  similar  forms.    Thus, 

1)  From  Edative  Clauses. — Clauses  introduced  by  Relative  Pronouns  or 
Relative  Adverbs  always  have  an  antecedent  or  correlative  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, and  are  never,  as  a  whole,  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  while 
Indirect  Questions  are  generally  so  used  ; 

Dicam  quod  sentio  {rel.  clause).  I  will  tell  that  wTiich  (id  quod)  /  tliinlc. 
Cic.  Dicam  quid  intelligam  {indirect  question),  I  u-ill  tell  what  I  Jcnow. 
Cic.  Quaeramus  ubi  maief  icium  est,  Let  tis  seek  there  (ibi)  where  the  crime 
is.  Cic. 

In  the  first  and  third  examples,  quod  sentio  and  uli—est  aro  not  questions,  but 
relative  clauses ;  id  is  understood  as  the  antecedent  of  quod,  and  ili  as  the  antece- 
dent or  correlative  of  Ubi ;  but  in  the  second  example,  quid  intelltgam  is  an  indirect 
question  and  the  object  of  dicam :  I  will  tell  (what  ?)  what  I  know,  i.  e.,  will  answer 
that  question. 

2)  From  Direct  Questions  and  Exclamations  : 

Quid  agendum  est?  Nescio,  What  is  to  he  done?  I  know  not.  Cic. 
Vide !  ciuani  conversa  res  est.  See!  how  changed  is  the  case.  Cic. 

6.  IxDicA-TivE  IN'  Indirect  Questions. — The  Indicative  in  Indirect  Ques- 
tions is  sometimes  used  in  the  poets  ;  especially  in  Flautus  and  Terence  : 

Si  memorare  velim,  quam  fideli  anirao  fui,  possum,  Jj  I  wish  to  mention 
hoio  much  fidelity  I  showed,  lam  able.  Ter. 

7.  Questions  in  the  Oiuxjo  Obliqua.    See  5S0.  II.  2. 

526.  SixGLE  AXD  Double  Questions. — Indirect  ques- 
tions, like  those  whicli  are  direct  (346.  II.),  tuay  be  either 
single  or  double. 

I.  An  Indirect  Single  Question  is  generally  introduced  by  some  inter- 
rogative word — either  a  pronoun,  adjective,  or  adverb,  or  one  of  the  parti- 
cles ne,  no7me,  num.     Here  num  does  not  imply  negation  : 

Rogitat  qui  vir  esset  (4S1.  FV.),  Ee  asJced  who  he  was.  Liv.  Epamiuon- 
das  quaesivit,  salvusue  esset  clipeus,  Epaminondas  inquired  whether  his 
shield  was  safe.  Cic.  Dubito  num  debeam,  /  douU  whether  I  ought.  Plin; 
See  also  the  examples  under  the  Rule,  525. 

II.  An  Indirect  Double  Question  {whether — or)  admits  of  two  con- 
structions : 

1.  It  generally  takes  utrum  or  ne  in  the  first  member,  and  an  in  the 
second : 

Quaeritur,  virtus  suamne  propter  dignitatem,  an  propter  fructus  aliquos 
expetatur.  It  is  asked  whether  virtue  is  sought  for  its  oxen  icorih,  or  for  cer- 
tain advantages.  Cic. 

2.  But  sometimes  it  omits  the  particle  in  the  first  member,  and  takes 
an  or  ne  in  the  second.     Other  forms  ai-e  rare : 

Quaeritur,  nature  an  doctrina  possit  efifici  virtus,  It  is  asked  icheiJier  vir- 
tue can  he  secured  hy  nature  or  by  education.  Cic.     See  also  346.  1.  1). 
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1)  In  the  second  member,  necne,  sometimes  an  non,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  or  not : 
Sapientia  beatos  eff  iciat  necne,  quaestio  est,  Wliether  or  not  wisdom  makes  men 

happy,  is  a  que-stioti.  Cic. 

2)  An,  in  the  sense  of  xclieiher  not,  implying  an  aflBrmative.  is  used  after  verbs 
and  expressions  of  doubt  and  nncertiiuty:  duh'ito  an,ne^cio  an,haud  scio  an,  I 
doubt  whether  not,  I  know  not  whether  not  =  I  am  inclined  to  think;  duhium  est 
an,  incertum  est  an,  it  is  uncertain  whether  not  =  it  is  probable: 

Dubitoan  Thrasybiilum  primum  omnium  x^onam,  I  douhi  uchether  I  should  not 
place  Thrasybulusjirst  of  all,  i.  e.,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should.  Nej*. 

3)  An  sometimes  has  the  force  of  aut,  perhaps  by  the  omission  of  incertum  est, 
as  used  above : 

Simonides  an  quis  alius,  Simonides  or  some  other  one.  Cic. 


YIII.    SuBJUXCTIVE   BY   ATXrvACTIOX. 

EULE  XLVI— Attraction. 

527.  The  Subjunctive  by  Attraction  is  often  used 
in  clauses  dependent  upon  the  Subjunctive : 

Vereor,  ne,  dum  mmuere  velim  laborem,  aiigeam,  I  fear  I  shall  in- 
crease the  labor ^  while  I  wish  to  dimijiish  it.  Cic.  Tempus  est  hujusmodi, 
lit,  ubi  quisque  sit,  ibi  esse  minime  velit,  The  time  is  of  such  a  character 
that  every  one  wishes  to  be  least  of  all  where  he  is.  Cic.  Mos  est,  ut  dicat 
sententiam,  qui  velit,  The  custom  is  that  he  who  wishes  expresses  his  opin- 
ion. Cic. 

1.  Application'. — This  rule  is  applicable  to  clauses  introduced  by  con- 
junctions, adverbs,  or  relatives.  Thus,  in  the  examples,  the  clauses  intro- 
duced by  dum,  iibl,  and  qui,  take  the  subjunctive,  because  they  are  dependent 
upon  clauses  which  have  the  subjunctive. 

2.  Indicative  or  Subjuxctive. — Such  clauses  generally  take, 

1)  The  Indicative,  when  they  are  in  a  measure  pa7'enth€tical  or  give  spe- 
cial prominence  to  the  fact  stated  : 

Milites  misit,  ut  eos  qui  fugerant  persequerentur,  lie  sent  soldiers  to  pur- 
sue those  who  had  fled,  i.  e.,  the  fugitives.  Caes.  Tanta  vis  probitatis  est, 
ut  cam,  vel  in  iis  quos  nunquam  vidimus,  diligamus.  Such  is  the  force  of  in- 
tegrity that  we  love  it  even  in  those  whom  we  have  never  seen.  Cic. 

The  Indicative  with  dum  is  very  common,  especially  in  the  poets  and  historians: 
FuGre  qui,  dum  dubitat  Scaevinus,  hortarentur  PlaOnem,  There  were  those  who 
exhorted  Piso,  while  Scaevinus  hesitated.  Tac.    See  also  467.  4. 

2)  The  Subjunctive,  when  the  clauses  are  essential  to  the  general  thought 
of  the  sentence,  as  in  the  examples  under  the  rule. 

3.  After  Infinitive  Clauses. — The  principle  just  stated  (2)  applies 
also  to  the  use  of  Moods  in  clauses  dependent  upon  the  Infinitive.     This 
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often  explains  the  Subjunctive  in  a  condition  belonging  to  an  Infinitive, 
especially  with  non  possum : 

Xec  bonitas  esse  potest,  si  non  per  se  expetatur,  Xor  can  goodness  exist 
(=  it  is  not  possible  that),  if  it  is  not  soi/gJit/or  itself.  Cic. 

But  clauses  dependent  upon  the  Infinitive  are  found  most  frequently 
in  the  Oratio  Ohllqua  and  are  accordingly  provided  for  by  529. 

IX.    SUEJUNCTITE   IX   IXDIEECT  DiSCOUESE, 

Oratio  Ohllqua. 

528.  TThen  a  writer  or  S2:)eaker  exj^resses  tboiiglits, 
whether  his  own  or  those  of  another,  in  any  other  form  than 
in  the  original  words  of  the  author,  he  is  said  to  use  the 
Indirect  Discourse — Oratio  Ohllqua: 

Platonem  feriint  in  Italiam  venisse,  They  say  that  Plato  came  into 
Italy.  Cic.  Respondeo  te  dolorem  ferre  moderate,  /  reply  that  you  hear 
the  affiiction  with  moderation,  Cic.  Utilem  arbitror  esse  scientiam,  I  think 
that  knowledge  is  useful.  Cic. 

1.  Direct  axd  Ixdikect. — In  distinction  from  the  Indirect  Discourse — 
Oratio  Ohllqua,  the  original  words  of  the  author  are  said  to  be  in  the  Direct 
Discourse— 6';'a2;/^  Recta.  Thus  in  the  first  example,  Platdnem  in  Italiam 
venisse  is  in  the  indirect  discourse  ;  in  the  direct,  i.  e.,  in  the  original  words 
of  those  who  made  the  statement,  it  would  be  :  Plato  in  Italiam  venit. 

2.  QcoTATiox. — Words  quoted  without  change  belong  of  course  to  the 
Direct  Discourse : 

Rex  "duumviros"  inquit  "  secundum  Iggem  facio,"  The  J:in<j  said,  "/ 
appoint  duumvirs  according  to  law  J'  Liv. 


EXILE  XLVII.— Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

529.  The  Subjimctiye  is  generally  used  in  the  In- 
terrogative, Imperative,  and  Subordinate  clauses  of  the 
Oratio  Obliqua : 

Ad  postiilata  Caesaris  respondit,  cur  veniret  {direct:  cur  venis  ?),  To 
the  demands  of  Caesar  he  replied,  why  did  he  come.  Caes.  Scribit  LabiGno 
cum  legione  veniat  {direct :  cum  legione  veni),  He  icrites  to  Lahieniis  to 
come  (that  he  should  come)  with  a  legion.  Caes.  Hippias  gloriatus  est, 
anniilum  quem  haberet  {direct :  habeo)  se  sua  raanu  confecisse,  Hippias 
boasted  that  he  had  made  with  his  own  hand  the  ring  ichic/i  he  wore.  Cic 

Note.— For  convenience  of  reference  the  following  outline  of  the  use 
of  Moods,  Tenses,  Pronouns,  etc.  in  the  Oratio  Obliqua  is  here  inserted. 
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530.  Moods  in  Peixcipal  Clauses. — The  Principal 
clauses  of  the  Direct  discourse,  on  becoming  Indirect, 
undergo  the  following  changes  of  Mood  : 

I.  AVhen  Declarative,  they  take  the  Infinitive  (551)  : 
Dicebat  animos  esse  divlnos  (direct:  ammi  sunt  dlvini),  He  was  u'oni 

to  my  that  souls  were  divine.  Cic.  Platonem  Tarentuni  venisse  reperio 
{Flato  Tdrenium  venit),  I  find  that  Flaio  came  to  Tarerdum.  Cic.  Cato 
mirari  se  {^miro)-)  aiebat,  Cato  was  wont  to  say  that  he  wondered.  Cic. 

II.  When  Interrogative  or  Imperative^  they  generally 
take  the  Subjunctive  according  to  Kule  XL VII. 

1.  Teeb  Ojiitted. — The  verb  on  •which  the  Infinitive  depends  is  often 
omitted,  or  only  imphed  in  some  preceding  verb  or  expression  j  especially 
after  the  Subjunctive  of  Purpose: 

Pythia  praecepit  ut  Miltiadem  imperatorem  sumerent ;  inccpta  prcs- 
pera  futura,  Pythia  commanded  that  they  should  take  Miltiades  as  their  co7n- 
mander,  (telling  them)  that  their  efforts  would  be  successful.  Nep. 

2.  Khetoeical  Qcestioxs. — Questions  which  are  such  only  in  form, 
requiring  no  answer,  are  generally  construed,  according  to  sense,  in  the 
Infinitive.  They  are  sometimes  called  Rhetorical  questions,  as^they  are 
often  used  for  Rhetorical  effect  instead  of  assertions  :  thus  numpossit,  can 
he  ?  for  non  potest,  he  can  not ;  quid  sit  turpius,  what  is  more  base  ?  for 
nihil  est  turpius,  nothing  is  more  base. 

Here  belong  many  questions  which  in  the  direct  form  have  the  verb  in 
the  first  or  third  person  : 

Respondit  num  memoriam  deponere  posse.  He  rcpAied,  could  he  lay 
aside  the  recollection.  Caes.  Here  the  direct  question  would  be :  Xum 
memoriam  deponere  possim  ? 

3.  Imperative  Clauses  with  the  Ixfixitive.     See  551.  II.  1. 

531.  Moods  ix  Sueoedixate  Clauses. — The  Subor- 
dinate clauses  of  the  Direct  discourse,  on  becoming  Indi- 
rect, put  their  finite  verbs  in  the  Subjunctive  : 

Orabant,  ut  sibi  auxilium  ferret  quod  prumerentur  [direct :  nobis 
auxilium  fer,  quod  premimur),  TTiey  prayed  that  he  woidd  hi'ing  them  hclp^ 
because  they  were  oppressed.  Caes. 

1.  I^-FI^^TIVE  ix  Relative  Clauses. — It  must  be  remembered  (453), 
that  Relative  clauses,  though  subordinate  in  form,  sometimes  have  the  force 
of  Principal  clauses.  When  thus  used  in  the  Oratio  Obliqua,  they  may  be 
construed  with  the  Infinitive  : 

Ad  eum  defertur,  esse  civem  Romanum  qui  quoreretur  :  qucm  {=  et 
eum)  asservatum  esse,  It  was  reported  to  him  that  tliere  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
who  made  a  complaint,  and  that  he  had  been  placed  under  guard.  Cic.  So 
also  comparisons :  Te  suspicor  iisdem,  quibus  me  ipsum,  commbvcri,  I  sus- 
pect that  you  are  moved  by  the  sarne  things  as  Jam.  Cic. 
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2.  IxFiKiTivB  AFTER  CEETAix  CoxjuxcTioxs. — The  Infinitive  occurs,  es- 
pecially in  LiVT  and  Tacitus,  even  in  clauses  after  quia,  quum,  quamquam, 
and  some  other  conjunctions  : 

Dicit,  se  moenlbus  inclusos  tenere  eos ;  quia  per  agros  vagari,  He  says 
that  lie  keeps  thera  shut  v.p  within  the  walls,  because  (otherwise)  they  would 
wander  through  the  fields.  Liv.     See  also  551.  I.  5  and  6. 

3.  Indicative  ix  Parenthetical  Clauses. — Clauses  may  be  introduced 
parenthetically  in  the  oratio  obliqua  without  strictly  forming  a  part  of  it, 
and  may  accordingly  take  the  Indicative : 

Referunt  silvam  esse,  quae  appellatur  BacGnis,  They  rejiort  that  there 
is  a  forest  which  is  called  Bacenis.  Caes. 

4.  Indicative  in  Clauses  not  Parenthetical. — Sometimes  clauses  not 
parenthetical  take  the  Indicative  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact  stated. 
This  occurs  most  frequently  in  Relative  clauses  : 

Certior  factus  est  ex  ea  parte  vici,  quam  Gallis  concesserat,  omnes 
discessisse,  Re  was  informed  that  all  had  withdrawn  frorii  that ]jo.H  of  the 
village  which  he  had  assigned  to  the  Gauls.  Caes. 

532.  Texses. — Tenses  in  the  Oratio  Obliqna  generally 
conform  to  the  ordinary  rules  for  Infinitive  and  Subjunc- 
tive Tenses  (480,  540),  but  the  law  of  Sequence  of  Tenses 
admits  of  certain  qualifications  : 

1.  The  Present  and  Perfect  maybe  used  even  after  a  Historical  tense, 
to  impart  a  more  lively  effect  to  the  narrative : 

Caesar  respondit,  si  obsldes  sibi  dentur,  sese  pacem  esse  facturum,  Cae- 
sar replied,  that  if  hostages  should  be  given  Mm,  he  would  make  peace.  Caes. 

2.  In  Conditional  sentences  of  the  third  form  (510), 

1)  The  condition  retains  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  without  reference 
to  the  tense  of  the  Principal  verb  ; 

2)  The  Conclusion  changes  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive 
into  the  Periphrastic  Infinitives  in  ru%  esse  and  rusfuisse : 

Censes  Pompeium  laetaturum  fuisse,  si  sciret.  Do  you  think  Pompey 
would  hate  rejoiced,  if  he  had  known  ?  Cic,  Clamitabat,  si  ille  adesset,  ven- 
tures esse,  He  cried  out  that  they  would  come,  if  he  were  present.  Caes. 

But  the  Eegular  Infinitive,  instead  of  the  periphrastic  forms,  sometimes  occurs 
in  this  construction,  especially  in  expressions  oi  Duty,  etc,  (475.  4). 

3.  Conditional  Sentences  of  the  second  form  (509),  after  Historical 
tenses,  sometimes  retain  in  their  conditional  clauses  the  Present  or  Per- 
fect and  sometimes  change  it  to  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  according  to 
the  Rule  for  Sequence  of  Tenses  (480) : 

Respondit,  si  experiri  velint,  paratum  esse,  He  replied,  if  they  icished 
to  make  the  trial  he  was  ready.  Caes.  Legates  mittit,  si  ita  fCcisset,  amici- 
tiam  futuram.  He  sent  messengers  saying  that,  if  he  would  do  th  us,  there  would 
be  friendship.  Caes. 
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Here  mittii  is  the  Historical  Present    See  467.  III. 

4.  The  Future  Perfect  in  a  Subordinate  clause  of  the  Direct  discoxirse 
is  changed  in  the  Indirect  into  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  after  a  Principal 
tense,  and  into  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  after  a  Historical  tense : 

Agunt  ut  dimicent ;  ibi  imperium  fore,  undo  victoria  fuerit,  The?/  ar- 
range that  they  shall  fight ;  that  the  sovereignty  shall  he  on  the  side  which 
shall  win  the  victory  (whence  the  victory  may  have  been).  Liv.  ApparObat 
regnSturum,  qui  vicisset,  It  tvas  evident  thut  he  would  be  Idng  tcho  should 
conquer.  Liv. 

533.  Pronouxs,  Adverbs,  jitc. — ^Pronouns  and  ad- 
verbs, as  also  the  persons  of  the  verbs,  are  often  changed 
in  passing  from  the  Direct  discourse  to  the  Indirect : 

GlGriatus  est  annulum  se  sua  manu  confiicisse  {direct:  annulum  ego 
mea  manu  confeci),  He  boasted  thai  he  had  made  tlie  ring  loith  his  ami 
hand.  Cic. 

1.  Pronouns  of  first  and  second  persons  are  often  changed  to  the 
third.  Thus  above  ego  in  tbe  direct  discourse  becomes  se,  and  mea  becomes 
sua.    In  the  same  way  7nc  and  iste  are  often  changed  to  ille. 

2.  Adverbs  meaning  here  or  now  are  often  changed  to  those  meaning 
there  or  then  ;  nunc  to  turn  /  hie  to  illic, 

3.  In  the  use  of  pronouns  observe 

1)  That  references  to  the  Speaker  whose  words  are  reported  are  made, 
if  of  the  1st  Pers.  by  egOy  mens,  noster,  etc.,  if  of  the  2d  Pers.  by  tu,  tuus^ 
etc.,  and  if  of  the  3d  Pers.  by  sui,.  suus,  ipse^  etc.,  though  sometimes  by 
Mc,  is,  ille. 

2)  That  references  to  the  Reporter,  or  Author,  are  made  by  ego, 
mens,  etc. 

3)  That  references  to  the  Person  Addressed  by  the  reporter  are  made 
by  tu,  tuus,  etc. 

Ariovistus  respondit  nos  esse  iniquos  qui  se  interpellaremus  {direct  : 
Tos  estis  iniqui  qui  me,  etc.),  Ariovistus  replied  that  we  were  vnjust  who 
interrupted  him.  Caes. 

Here  nos  refers  to  the  Reporter^  Caesar,  we  Romans.  Se  refers  to  the  Speaker., 
Ariovistus.    la  the  second  example  under  528,  te  refers  to  the  Person  Addressed. 

SECTION  YIL 

IJIFIJRATIVK. 

I.  Tei^ses  of  the  Imperative. 

534.  The  Imperative  has  but  two  Tenses  : 

I.  The  Present  has  only  the  Second  person,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  English  Imperative  : 

Justitiam  cole.  Practise  Jmiice.  Cic.    Perge,  Catllina,  Goy  Catiline.  Cic 
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n.  The  Future  has  the  Second  and  Third  persons,  and 
corresponds  to  the  imperative  use  of  the  English  Future 
with  shall,  or  to  the  Imperative  let : 

li  consules  appellantor,  They  shall  he  called  consuls^  or  let  them  he 
called  consuls.  Cic.  Quod  dixero,  facitote,  You  shall  do  what  I  say  (shall 
have  said).  Ter. 

1.  FncRE  FOR  Present.— The  Future  Imperative  is  sometimes  used 
where  we  should  expect  the  Present : 

Quoniam  supplicatio  decreta  est,  celebratote  illos  dies,  Since  a  thanlcs- 
giving  has  been  decreed,  celebrate  those  days.  Cic. 

This  is  particularly  common  in  certain  verbs :  thus  scio  has  only  the  forms  of 
the  Future  in  common  use. 

2.  Presext  for  Future. — The  Imperative  Present  is  often  used  in  poetry, 
and  sometimes  in  prose,  of  an  action  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  future  : 

Ubi  aciem  videris,  turn  ordiues  dissipa,  When  you  shall  see  the  line  of 
battle,  then  scatter  the  ranJcs.  Liv. 


11.  Use  of  the  Impeeative. 
RULE   XLVIII— Imperative. 

535.  The  Imperative  is  used  in  commands,  exhor- 
tations, and  entreaties : 

Justitiam  cole,  Practise  justice.  Cic.  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  Do  not  yield 
to  misfortunes.  Tirg.  Si  quid  in  te  peccavi,  ignosce,  If  I  have  sinned 
against  you,  pardon  me.  Cic. 

1.  CiRcrMLOcuTioxs. — Instead  of  the  simple  Imperative,  several  circum- 
locutions are  common : 

1)  CUra  nt.fac  i(t,fac,  each  with  the  Subjunctive  : 
Cura  ut  venias.  See  that  you  come.  Cic.    See  4S9. 

2)  Fac  ne,  cave  ne,  cave,  with  the  Subjunctive  : 

Cave  facias,  Beicare  of  doing  it,  or  see  that  you  do  not  do  it.  Cic. 

3)  Xoli,  nolite,  with  the  Infinitive : 

Noli  imitari,  do  not  imitate.  Cic.    See  538,  2. 

2.  Imperative  Clause  for  Coxditiox. — ^An  Imperative  clause  may  be 
used  instead  of  a  Conditional  clause : 

Lacesse;  jam  videbis  fiirentem,  ProvoJce  him  (L  e.,  if  you  provoke  him), 
you  will  at  once  see  him  frantic.  Cic. 

3.  Imperative  Supplied. — The  place  of  the  Imperative  may  be  variously 
supplied : 

1)  By  the  Subjunctive  of  Desire  (-487) : 

Sint  beati,  Let  them  be  happy.  Cic.  Impii  ne  audeant,  Let  not  the  im- 
pious dar^.  Cic. 

11* 
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2)  By  the  Indicative  Future  : 

Quod  optimum  videbitur,  facies,  Tou  will  do  (for  Imper.  do)  wTiai  shall 
seem  best.  Cic. 

536.  The  Imperative  Present,  like  the  English  Impera- 
tive, is  used  in  commands,  exhortations,  and  entreaties. 
See  examples  under  the  Rule. 

537.  The  Imperative  Future  is  used, 

I.  In  commands  involving  future  rather  than  present 

action : 

Rem  penditote,  You  shall  consider  the  subject.  Cic.  Cras  petito ;  dabl- 
tur,  Ask  to-morrow  ;  it  shall  be  granted.  Plaut. 

II.  In  laws,  orders,  precepts,  etc. : 

Consules  nemini  parento,  The  consuls  shall  be  subject  to  no  one.  Cic. 
Salus  populi  suprema  lex  esto,  The  sa/ett/  of  the  people  shall  be  the  supreme 
law.  Cic. 

538.  I.vrEr.ATivE  ix  PEoniBirioxs. — In  prohibitions 
or  negative  commands, 

1.  The  negative  ?ie,  rarely  no7i,  accompanies  the  Imper- 
ative, and  if  a  connective  is  required,  7it,ve,  or  7iei(,  is  gen- 
erally used,  rarely  ntque  : 

Tu  ne  cede  malis,  Do  not  yield  to  misfortujics.  Virg.  Hominem  mor- 
tuum  in  urbe  ne  sepellto,  neve  urito,  Thoic  shalt  not  bury  or  burn  a  dead 
body  in  the  city.  Cic. 

2.  Instead  of  7ie  with  the  Present  Imperative,  the  best 
prose  writers  generally  use  7i6ll  and  7i6lite  with  the  Infini- 
tive : 

Noiite  putare  {for  ne  piitate),  do  not  think  (be  unwilliDg  to  think).  Cic. 


SECTION  YIII. 

JXFIXITIVF. 

539.  The  treatment  of  the  Latin  Infinitive  embraces 
four  topics : 

I.  The  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive. 
II.  The  Subject  of  the  Infinitive. 
III.  The  Predicate  after  the  Infinitive. 
lY.  The  Construction  of  the  Infinitive. 
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I.  Texses  of  the  Ixfixitiye. 

540,  The  Infinitive  has  three  tenses,  Present^  Perfect^ 
and  Future.  They  express  however  not  absolute,  but  rel- 
ative time,  denoting  respectively  Present,  Past;  or  Future 
time,  relatively  to  the  Principal  verb. 

1.  Pecxtliasities. — These  tenses  present  the  leading  peculiarities  specified  under 
these  tenses  in  the  Indicative.    See  467.  2. 

541.  The  Peese^t  LsFixmYE  represents  the  action 
as  taking  place  at  the  time  denoted  by  the  principal  verb  : 

Cupio  me  esse  clementem,  Ide^re  to  he  mild.  Cic.  Maluit  se  diligi 
quam  metui,  Be  preferred  to  he  loved  rather  than  feared.  Xep. 

1.  Eeal  Time.— Hence  the  real  time  denoted  by  the  Present  Infinitive  is  the 
time  of  the  verb  on  which  it  depends. 

2.  Peesext  foe  Puttee. — The  Present  is  sometimes  used  for  the  Future  and 
sometimes  has  little  or  no  reference  to  time : 

Cras  argentum  dare  disit  He  said  he  would  gite  the  silver  tcHinorrcnc.  Ter. 

3.  Peesext  -miH  Debeo,  Posscm,  etc.— After  the  past  tenses  of  dibeo,  oportet^ 
pos-ium,  and  the  like,  the  Present  Infinitive  is  used  where  our  idiom  would  lead  us 
to  expect  the  Perfect;  sometimes  also  after  rnemini,  and  the  like: 

DCbuit  olTiciOsior  esse,  Re  ought  to  have  been  more  attentive.  Cic.  Id  potuit 
facere.  He  might  have  done  this,  Cic. 

542,  Tlie  Perfect  Txfixitite  represents  the  action  as 
completed  at  the  time  denoted  by  the  principal  verb  : 

Platonem  ferant  in  Italiam  venisse,  They  say  that  Halo  came  into  Italy. 
Cic.  Conscius  mihi  eram,  nihil  a  me  commissum  esse,  lucas  conscious  to 
myself  that  no  offence  had  been  committed  hy  me.  Cic. 

1.  Eeal  Time. — Hence  the  real  time  denoted  by  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  that 
of  the  Perfect  tense,  if  dependent  upon  the  Present,  and  that  of  the  Pluperfect,  if  de- 
pendent upon  a  Historical  tense,  as  in  the  examples. 

2.  Peefect  foe  Peesext. — In  the  poets  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  Present,  rarelv  in  prose : 

Tetigisse  timent  poCtam,  They  fear  to  touch  (to  have  touched)  the  poet.  Hor. 

3.  Passive  Ixfixittve, — The  Passive  Infinitive  with  esse  sometimes  denotes 
the  result  of  the  action :  victus  esse,  to  have  been  vanquished,  and  so,  to  be  a  van- 
quished man.  Fuisse  for  esse  emphasizes  the  complete7iess  of  the  action :  tictu-s 
fuisse.  to  have  been  vanquished-    See  575. 1. 

543.  The  Futuee  IsnxiTivE  represents  the  action 
as  about  to  take  place  in  time  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
principal  verb  : 

Brutum  visum  iri  a  me  puto,  /  think  Brutus  will  be  seen  by  me.  Cic. 
Oraculum  datum  erat  victrxces  Athenas  fore,  An  oracle  had  been  given,  that 
Athens  would  he  victorious.  Cic. 

Hence  after  a  Principal  tense  the  real  time  of  the  Future  Infinitive  is  Fntiure,  but 
after  a  Historical  tense  the  real  time  can  be  determined  only  by  the  context. 
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544.  CiECUMLOCUTiON  TOE  FuTUEE  iNTiNinvE. — In- 
stead of  the  regular  Future  Infinitive,  the  circumlocution 
futurum  esse  ut^  ox  fore  iit^  with  the  Subjunctive, — Present 
after  a  Principal  tense,  and  Imperfect  after  a  Historical 
tense, — is  frequently  used : 

Spero  fore  ut  contingat  id  nobis,  /  Jiojye  this  will  fall  to  our  lot  (I  hope 
it  will  come  to  pass  that  this  may  happen  to  us).  Cic.  Kon  spgraverat  Han- 
nibal, fore  ut  ad  se  deficerent,  Hannibal  had  not  hoped  that  they  xvonld  retolt 
to  him.  lAv.    See  556.  II.  1. 

1.  CiRcrMLOcrnox  necessaet.— J^Mfz/rwrn  esse  vt,  fixfbre  ut,  with  tte  Subjunc- 
tive, for  the  Future  Infinitive,  is  common  in  the  Passive,  and  is  moreover  necessary 
in  both  voices  in  all  verbs  which  want  the  Supine  and  the  Participle  in  rus. 

2.  Fore  rx  witu  Perfect  Scbjukctive.— Sometimes/5re  tit  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive, Perfect  or  Pluperfect,  is  used  with  the  force  of  a  Future  Perfect ;  and  in  Passive 
and  Deponent  verbs,y3/'e  with  the  Perfect  Participle  inaj  be  used  with  the  same 
force : 

Eico  me  satis  adeptnm  fore,  I  my  that  J  shall  hare  oltained  enoiigh.  Cie. 

3.  FrxuRUM  FuissE  UT  WITH  SuBjuNCTiTE. — FutGrum/uisse  vt  with  the  Sub- 
junctive may  be  used  in  the  conclusion  of  a  conditional  sentence  of  the  third  form 
when  made  dependent : 

Nisi  nuntil  essent  allati,  existimabant  futurum  fuisse,  ut  oppidum  amitterOtnr, 
TJtei/  thought  that  the  town  would  have  been  lost,  if  tidings  had  not  been  brougliL 
Caes.    See  533.  2. 


n.    Subject   of  Ixfixitiye. 

RITLE  XLIX.-Sul)ject. 

545.  The  Subject  of  an  Infinitive  is  put  in  the  Ae 
cnsative : 

Sentimus  calere  ignem,  We  perceive  that  fire  h  hot.  Cic.  Platonem 
Tarentum  reuisse  reperio,  I  find  that  Plato  came  to  Tarentum.  Cic. 

1.  Historical  Infixitite.— In  lively  description  the  Infinitive  is  some- 
times used  for  the  Indicative  Imperfect.  It  is  then  called  the  Historical  In- 
finitive, and,  like  a  finite  verb,  has  its  subject  in  the  Nominative : 

Hostes  gaesa  coujicere,  The  enemy  hurled  their  javelins.     Caes. 
The  Historical  Infinitive  may  often  be  explained  by  supplying  coepit  or  coepe- 
runt;  but  in  most  instances  it  is  better  to  treat  it  simply  as  an  idiom  of  the  language. 

2.  Subject  Omitted. — The  Subject  of  an  Infinitive  may  be  omitted  : 
1)  When  it  denotes  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject  of  the  prin- 
cipal clause,  or  may  be  readily  supplied  from  the  context : 

Magna  negotia  volunt  agere,  They  wish  to  accomplish  great  undei'taHngs. 
Cic.    Peccare  licet  nemini,  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  sin.  Cic. 
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2)  When  it  is  indefinite  or  general : 

Diligi  jucundum  est,  It  U pleasard  to  le  loved.  Cic. 

3.  Infinitive  Omitted. — Esse  and  fuisse  are  often  omitted  in  the 
compound  forms  of  the  Infinitive  and  -with  predicate  adjectives,  other  in- 
finitives less  frequently  (551.  5) : 

Audivi  solitum  Fabricium,  /  7iave  Jieard  that  Falriciv.s  teas  wont.  Cic. 
SperamuS  nobis  profuturos.  We  hojye  to  lenefit  you.  Cic. 

in.  Peedicate  attePw  I^TFixinvr. 

546.  A  Predicate  N'oun  or  Adjective  after  an  Infinitive 
regularly  agrees  with  the  Subject,  expressed  or  understood 
(362.3)  : 

Ego  me  Phidiam  esse  mallem,  I  should  prefer  to  he  Phidias,  Cic.  Tradl- 
tum  est,  Homerum  caecum  fuisse,  It  has  been  handed  down  oy  traditior^ 
that  Homer  was  Hind.  Cic.  Jugurtha  omnibus  earns  esse  (Jiistori<:al  infini- 
tive), Juijurtha,  was  dear  to  all.  Sail. 

547.  A  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective,  after  an  Infinitive 
whose  Subject  is  omitted,  is  often  attracted  into  the  Xom* 
inative  or  Dative : 

I.  It  is  attracted  into  the  Xominative  to  agree  with  the  Snb* 
ject  of  the  principal  verb,  when  the  latter  is  the  same  person  oi 
thing  as  the  omitted  Subject : 

Xolo  esse  laudator,  I  am  unwilling  to  he  an  eulogist.  Cic.  Beiltus  esse 
sine  virtute  nemo  potest,  Ko  one  can  he  happy  without  virtue.  Cic. 

1.  This  occurs  most  frequently  (1)  after  verbs  of  duty ,  abilityy  courage, 
custom,  desire,  heginning,  continuing,  ending,  and  the  like — debeo,  possum, 
audeo,  soleo,  cupio,  volo,  malo,  nolo,  incipio,  pergo,  desino,  etc.,  and  (2) 
after  various  Passive  verbs  of  saying,  thinking ,  finding ,  seeming,  and  the 
like — dicor,  trador,feror — credor,  existimor,  putor — reperior — videor,  etc.: 

Quis  scientior  esse  debuit,  Who  ought  to  have  been  more  learned.^  Cic. 
Parens  dici  potest.  He  can  be  called  a  parent.  Cic.  Stoicus  esse  voluit,  He 
wished  to  be  a  Stoic.  Cic.  Desinant  esse  timidi,  Let  them  eease  to  be  timid. 
Cic.  Inventor  esse  dicitur.  He  is  said  to  be  the  inventor.  Cic.  Prudens 
esse  putabatur.  He  was  thought  to  be  prudent.  Cic. 

2.  Participles  in  the  compound  tenses  of  the  Infinitive  are  also  attracted  : 
Pollicitus  esse  dicitur,  He  is  said  to  have  promised.  Cic. 

IT.  The  Predicate  !N'onn  or  Adjective  is  sometimes  attracted  in- 
to the  Dative  to  agree  with  a  Dative  in  the  principal  clau-e,  when 
the  latter  denotes  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  omitted  Subject  : 

Patricio  tribune  plebis  fieri  non  licebat,  It  was  not  lawful  for  a  patri-< 
dan  to  he  made  tribune  of  the  people.  Cic.  Mihi  negligenti  esse  non  hcuit, 
It  was  Tt^t  permitted  irie  to  be  negligent.  Cic. 
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1.  This  is  rare,  but  is  the  regular  construction  after  licet,  and  sometimes  occurs 
after  necesse  est,  when  used  after  licet,  and  occasionally  ia  other  connections  : 

Illis  tiniidis  licet  esse,  nobis  necesse  est  fort! bus  viris  esse,  li  is  permitted  them 
to  &e  timid,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  lie  brave  men.  Li  v.    But, 

2.  Even  with  Licet  the  attraction  does  not  always  take  place : 

Ei  consulem  fieri  licet,  It  is  lawful  for  him  to  be  made  consul.  Caes. 

IV.    CoXSTPtUCTIOX    OF   THE    IxFINITIVE. 

548.  The  lofinitive,  Y\'ith  or  without  a  Subject,  has  iu 
general  the  construction  of  a  Noun  in  the  Nominative  or 
Accusative,  and  is  used, 

I.  As  a  Xominative — Subject  of  a  Verb. 
II.  As  an  Accusative — Object  of  a  Verb. 
III.  In  Special  Constructions. 

I.  Infinitlce  as  Subject. 

549.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  Subject,  is  often 
used  as  a  Nominative,  and  is  thus  made  the  Subject  of  a 
sentence,  according  to  Rule  III. : 

With  Subject. — Facinus  est  viuciri  civem  ECmanum,  That  a  Eomaa 
citizen  should  he  bound  is  a  crime.  Cic.  Certum  est  liberos  amari,  It  is  cer- 
tain that  children  are  loved.  Quint.  Legem  brevem  esse  oportet,  It  is  neces- 
sary that  a  law  he  hnef.  Sen. 

Without  Subject. — Ars  est  difficilis  rem  publicam  regere,  To  rule  a 
state  is  a  difficult  art.  Cic.  Carum  esse  jucundum  est,  It  i^jyleasant  to  be  held 
dear.  Cic.  Haec  scire  juvat,  To  know  these  things  affords  pleasure.  Sen. 
Peccare  licet  nemiui,  To  sin  is  not  lawful  for  any  one.  Cic. 

1.  Ikfimtive  as  Subject. — "When  the  subject  is  an  Infinitive,  the  Predi- 
cate is  either  (1)  a  Noun  or  Adjective  with  Sum,  or  (2)  an  Impersonal  verb 
or  a  Terb  used  Impersonally.    See  the  examples  above. 

1)  Tempus  =  tempestivum  is  thus  used  with  the  Infinitive : 
Tempus  est  diCL-re,  It  is  time  to  sj^eaA:  Cic. 

2.  Infinitive  as  Subject  of  an  Infinitive. — The  Infinitive  may  be  the 
subject  of  another  Infinitive  : 

Intelligi  necesse  est  esse  deos,  It  must  be  understood  that  tliereare  gods. 
Cic,    Esse  deos  is  the  subject  of  intelligi,  and  intelligi  esse  deos  of  nicesse  est. 

3.  Infinitive  with  Demonstrative.— The  Infinitive  sometimes  takes  a 
Demonstrative  as  an  attributive  iu  agreement  with  it : 

Quibusdam  hoc  displicet  philosophari,  This  philosophizing  (this  to  phi- 
losophize) displeases  some  persons.  Cic.  Yivere  ipsum  turpe  est  nobis,  To 
live  is  itself  ignoble  for  vs.  Cic. 

4-.  Personal  construction  for  Impersonal.— "With  Passive  verbs,  in- 
stead of  the  Infinitive  with  a  subject  accusative,  a  Personal  construction  is 
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common,  by  which  the  Subject  Accusative  becomes  the  Subject  Nominative 
of  the  leading  verb  : 

Aristides  justissimus  fuisse  traditur  (for  Aristldem  justissimum  fuisse 
tmditur),  Aristides  is  said  to  have  been  most  just.  Cic. 

1)  The  Personal  Construction  is  used,  (1)  xQgvldivlj  YfiiXxvideor,  juheor, 
vctor,  and  the  Simple  Tenses  of  many  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  and  the 
like — dlcoi\  t7'ddor,feror,  perhiheoi',  putor,  existimar,  etc.,  also  with  coeptus 
sum  and  d^situs  sum  with  a  Passive  Infinitive,  and  (2)  sometimes  with  other 
verbs  oi  saying,  sliowing,  perceiving,  finding,  and  the  like. 

Solem  e  mundo  tollere  videntur,  They  seem  to  remove  the  sun  from  the 
w&rld.  Cic.  Platonem  audivisse  dicitur,  Ee  is  said  to  have  heated  Plato.  Cic. 
Dii  beati  esse  intelliguntur.  The  gods  are  understood  to  he  happy.  Cic. 

2)  In  successive  clauses  the  Personal  construction  is  often  followed  by 
the  Impersonal. 

3)  Videor  with  or  without  a  Dative  often  means ^o /a/ecy,  think: 
mihi  tideor  or  tideor,  I  fancy ;  vt  videmur,  as  we  fancy. 

JI.  Injinitive  as  Object. 

550.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  Subject,  is  often 
used  as  an  Accusative,  and  is  thus  made  the  object  of  a 
verb,  according  to  Rule  V. : 

Te  dicunt  esse  sapientem,  They  say  that  you  are  7cise.  Cic.  Haec 
vitare  cupimus,  We  desire  to  avoid  these  things.  Cic.  Manere  decrevit; 
He  decided  to  remain.  Nep. 

551.  Infixitite  WITH  Subject  Accusative. — This  is 
used  as  object  with  a  great  variety  of  verbs.     Thus, 

I.  With  Verbs  of  Perceiving  and  Declaring, —  Verba 
Sentiendi  et  Dldareindi. 

II.  With  Verbs  of  Wishing  and  Desiring. 
III.   With  Verbs  of  Emotion  and  Feeling. 

I.  "With  Verbs  of  Perceitixg  and  Declaring. — Sentlmus  calere 
ignera,  We  perceive  that  fire  is  hot.  Cic.  Mihi  narrjivit  te  sollicitum  esse, 
He  told  me  that  yoxt,  v:ere  troubled.  Cic.  Scripserunt  Themistoclem  in  Asiam 
transisse,  They  wrote  that  Themistocles  had  gone  over  to  Asia.  Xep. 

1.  Verba  Sextiexdi. —  Vet'hs  of  Perceiving  include  those  which  involve 
(1)  the  exercise  of  the  senses :  audio,  video,  sentio,  etc.,  and  (-2)  the  exercise 
of  the  mind :  thinking,  believing,  knowing,  cogito,  puto,  existimo,  credo, 
*tpero, — intelligo,  scio,  etc. 

2.  Verba  Declaraxdi. —  Verbs  of  Declaring  are  such  as  state  or  commu- 
nicate facts  or  thoughts:  dlco,  narro,  nuntlo,  doceo,  ostendo, promitto,  etc. 

3.  Expressioxs  with  the  Force  of  Verbs. — The  Infinitive  with  a  sub- 
ject may  be  used  with  expressions  equivalent  to  verbs  of  perceiving  and  de- 
clariucr.    Thus : 
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"With  fama  fert,  report  says,  testis  sum,  I  am  a  -R-itness  =  I  testify ;  consctui 
mihi  sut/i;  I  am  conscious,  I  know: 

Nullam  milii  relatam  esse  gratiam,  tu  es  testis,  Tou  are  a  witness  (can  testify) 
that  no  grateful  return  has  been  made  to  me.  Cic.  « 

4.  Participle  for  Ixfixitive. — Verbs  of  Perceiving  take  the  Accusative 
with  the  Present  Participle,  when  the  object  is  to  be  represented  as  actually 
seen,  heard,  etc.,  while  engaged  in  a  given  action  : 

Catonem  vidi  in  bibliotheca  sedeutem,  /  saw  Cato  sitting  in  the  library. 
Cic. 

5.  Subjects  Compared. — When  two  subjects  with  the  same  predicate 
are  compared  by  means  o^  quam,  idein — qui,  etc. ;  if  the  Accusative  with  the 
Infinitive  is  used  in  the  first  clause,  the  Accusative  with  its  Infinitive  onaitted 
may  follow  in  the  second  : 

Platonera  feruut  idem  sensisse,  quod  Pythagoram,  They  say  that  Plato 
held  the  same  opinion  as  Pythagoras.  Cic. 

6.  Predicates  Compared. — When  two  predicates  with  the  same  subject 
are  compared  and  the  Infinitive  with  a  Subject  is  used  in  the  first  clause,  the 
Infinitive  with  its  subject  omitted  often  follows  in  the  second  : 

Num  piitatis,  dixisse  Antonium  minacius  quam  facturum  fuisse.  Do  you 
think  Antony  spoke  more  threateningly  than,  he  would  have  acted  ?  Cic. 

But  the  second  clause  may  take  the  subjunctive,  with  or  without  ut: 

Audeo  diccre  ipsos  potius  cultures  agrorura  fore  quam  ut  coli  prohibeant,  I  dare 

say  that  they  will  themselves  lecome  tillers  of  the  f  elds  rather  than  prevent  them 

from  l/eing  tilled.  Liv. 

II.  TTith  Verbs  of  "WisnixG  and  Desiring. — The  Infinitive  vritb 
Subject  Accusative  is  also  used  with  verbs  of  Wishing  and  Desiring : 

Te  tua  frui  virtute  cupimus,  We  desire  that  you  should  enjoy  your  vir' 
tue.  Cic.  Pontem  jubet  reseindi,  He  orders  the  bridge  to  he  broken  down 
(that  the  bridge  should  be  broken  down).  Caes.  Lex  eum  necari  vetuit, 
J'he  law  forbade  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  Liv. 

1.  Verbs  of  Wishing.-— The  Infinitive  is  thus  used  not  only  with  verbs 
which  directly  express  a  wish,  cupio,  tolo,  nolo,  mdlo,  etc.,  but  also  with 
many  which  involve  a  wish  or  command  :  patior,  smo,  to  permit ;  wipero, 
jubeo,  to  command ;  prohibeo,  teto,  to  forbid.    See  also  558.  II. 

2.  Subjunctive  for  Intinitive. — Several  verbs  involving  a  wish  or 
command  admit  the  Subjunctive  : 

1)  Opto.    See  492.  -3. 

2)  Yolo,  male,  nolo,  Impcro,  and  jubeo  admit  the  Subjunctive,  generally  with 
Ht  or  ne  : 

Yolo  ut  respondeas,  I  wish  yoxv  xcould  reply.  Cic.  Malo  tc  hostis  metuat,  / 
prefer  that  the  enemy  should  fear  you.  Cic. 

3)  Concedo,  permitto,  r^txeXy  patior  and  sino,  admit  the  Subjunctive  with  ut: 
Conccdo  ut  haec  apta  sint,  I  admit  that  these  things  are  iuitable.  Cic. 

III.  With  Verbs  of  Emotion  or  Feeling. — The  Infinitive  with  Sub- 
ject Accusative  is  also  used  with  verbs  oi Emotion  or  Feeling: 
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Gaudeo,  te  mihi  suadere,  I  rejoice  that  you  advise  me.  Cic.  lliramur, 
te  laetari,  We  wonder  tliht  you  rejoice.  Cic. 

Verbs  of  emotion  are  gaudec,  doleo,  mlror,  quiror,  and  the  like ;  also  aeyrt 
fero,  gidi'iter/ero,  etc. 

552.  iNFnaTiTE  ivithout  Subject  Accusatite. — Thi3 
is  used  as  Object  with  many  verbs : 

Tincere  scis,  You  know  how  to  conquer  (you  know  to  conquer).  Liv. 
Creduli  esse  coepeiunt,  They  began  to  he  credulous.  Cic.  Haec  vltare  cxx- 
pimus,  We  desire  to  avoid  these  things.  Cic.  Solent  cogitare,  They  are 
accustomed  to  think.  Cic.  Xemo  mortem  eflfugere  potest,  Xo  one  is  able  to 
escape  death.  Cic. 

1.  Verbs  with  the  Ixfixitive. — The  Infinitive  may  depend  upon  verbs 
signifying  to  dare,  desi7'e,  determine — begin,  continue,  end — know,  learn,  neg- 
lect— owe,  promise,  etc.,  also  to  be  able,  be  accustomed,  be  wont,  etc. 

2.  Ixfixitive  as  a  Secoxd  Object. — With  a  few  verbs — doceo,  cogo,  as- 
mefacio,  argue,  etc. — the  Infinitive  is  used  in  connection  with  a  direct  object ; 
see  374.  4 : 

Te  sapere  docet,  Re  teaches  you  to  be  wise.  Cic.  Nationes  parere  assue- 
lecit,  He  accustomed  the  nations  to  obey.  Cic. 

In  the  Passive  these  verbs  of  course  retain  the  Infinitive : 

Kum  sum  Graece  loqui  docendus,  Must  lie  taught  to  speak  Greek  f  Cic. 

3.  Ixfixitive  after  Adjectives. — By  a  construction  according  to  sense, 
the  Infinitive  is  used  after  adjectives  in  the  sense  of  participles  or  verbs  with 
the  Infinitive : 

Est  paratus  {vuW)  audire,  He  is  prepared  to  hea.r  (is  willing  to  hear).  Cic. 
Pelides  cedere  nescius  (=  nesciens),  Pelides  not  knoxcing  how  to  yield. 
Hor.    Avidi  committere  pugnam,  eager  to  engage  battle.  Ovid. 

This  construction  is  rare  in  good  prose,  but  common  in  poetry. 

4.  Ixfixitive  with  Prepositioxs. — The  Infinitive  regarded  as  a  noun  in 
the  accusative,  sometimes  depends  upon  a  preposition : 

Multum  interest  inter  dare  et  accipere,  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
giving  and  receiving.  Sen. 

III.  Infinitive  m  Special  Constructions, 

553.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  Subject,  is  .c:en- 
erally  used  as  the  Subject  or  Object  of  a  verb,  but  some- 
times occurs  in  other  relations.     It  is  thus  used, 

I.  As  Predicate  ;  see  362  : 

Exitus  fuit  orationis :  sibi  nullam  cum  his  amicltiam,  The  close  of  his 
oration  was  that  he  had  no  friendship  with  these.  Caes.  Vivere  est  cogitare, 
To  live  is  to  think.  Cic. 

Here  6!&^ — dmlcWam  is  used  substantively,  and  is  the  Predicate  Xominatiy© 
after/wiY,  according  to  Eule  I.    Cog'itdre  is  in  the  same  construction  after  e^t. 
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II.  As  Appositive  ;  see  363  : 

Oraculum  datum  erat  victrlces  Athenas  fore,  The  oracle  that  Athens 
would  be  victorious  had  been  given.  Cic.  Illud  soleo  mirari  non  me  accipere 
tuas  litteras,  /  am  accustomed  to  wonder  at  this,  that  I  do  not  receive  your 
Ittter.  Cic. 

1.  "With  Subject.— In  this  construction  the  Infinitive  takes  a  subject  accusative, 
as  in  the  examples. 

2.  Explanation.— In  the  examples,  the  clause  TictrlceH^thenas  fore  is  in  ap- 
position Mith  ordculum,  and  the  clause  non  me  acc^pire  tuas  litteras,  in  apposition 
with  iUud. 

III.  In  Exclamations  ;  see  381 : 

Te  sic  vexari,  tJiat  you  should  he  thus  troubled  f  Cic.  Mene  incepto  de- 
sistere  victam,  that  I  vanquished  sliould  abandon  my  undertaking  !  Virg. 

1.  With  Scbject. — In  this  construction  the  Infinitive  takes  a  Subject,  as  in  the 
examples. 

2.  Explanation.— This  use  of  the  Infinitive  conforms,  it  -will  be  observed,  to  the 
use  of  Accusative  and  Nominative  in  exclamations  (3S1,  3S1.  3).  It  may  often  be  ex- 
plained as  an  Accus,  by  supplying  some  verb,  as  dbleo,  etc.,  or  as  a  Nom.  by  supplying 
credendum  est  or  cred.'iliile  est.  Thus  the  first  example  becomes :  /  grieve  (doleo) 
that  you,  etc.,  and  the  second  becomes:  la  it  to  be  supposed  (credendum  est)  that  1 
vanquished,  etc. 

3.  Impassioned  Questions. — This  construction  is  most  frequent  in  impassioned 
questions,  as  in  the  second  example. 

ly.  As  Ablative  Absolute.     See  431.  4. 
y.  To  express  Purpose : 

Pecus  egit  altos  risere  montcs,  He  drove  his  herd  to  visit  the  lofty  moun- 
tains. Hot.  Non  populare  penutes  veuimus.  We  have  not  come  to  lay  tcaste 
your  homes.  Virg. 

This  construction  is  confined  to  poetry. 

yi.  Poetic  Infinitive  for  Gerund.     See  563.  6. 


SECTION  IX. 

SUBJECT  AXD    OBJECT  CLAUSES. 

554.  Subject  and  Object  Clauses,  in  whicb,  as  we  have 
just  seen  (549  and  550),  the  Infinitive  is  so  freely  used, 
assume  four  distinct  forms : 

I.  IxDiKECT  Questions. — These  represent  the  Subject 
or  Object  as  Interrogative  in  character: 

Quaeritur,  cur  dissentiant,  It  is  ashed  why  they  disagree.  Cic.  Quid 
agcudum  sit,  nescio,  I  do  not  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  Cic.    See  525. 
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II.  IxFixiTiYE  Clauses. — Thesa  have  simply  the  force 
of  Xouns,  merely  supplying  the  place  of  the  Xominative, 
or  the  Accusative : 

Antecellere  contigit,  It  xoas  his  good  fortune  to  excel  (to  excel  happened). 
Cic.  ^lagna  negotia  voluit  agere,  Me  wished  to  achieve  great  undtrtaklngs. 
Cic.    See  549,  550. 

rn.  SuBJUXcnvE  Clauses. — These  clauses  introduced 
by  ut^  ne^  etc.,  are  only  occasionally  used  as  subject  or  ob- 
ject, and  even  then  involve  Purpose  or  Result : 

Contigit  ut  patriam  vindicaret,  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  save  his  coun- 
try. Nep.  Yolo  ut  niihi  respondeas, /e^iVi  yoj^  woe/^J  a/i*zt'g?' we.  Cic.  See 
492,  495. 

Here  ut—rindicaret  is  at  once  subject  and  result :  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  save 
his  country,  or  his  good  fortune  was  such  that  he  saved  his  country.  In  the  second 
examplf,  iit—7'espondeas  expresses  not  only  the  object  desired,  but  also  the  purpose 
of  the  desire. 

IV.  Clauses  -with  Quod. — These  again  are  only  occa- 
sionally used  as  subject  or  object,  and  even  then  either  give 
prominence  to  the  fact  stated,  or  present  it  as  a  Ground  or 
Reason : 

Benef  icium  est  quod  necesse  est  mori,  It  is  a  blessing  that  it  is  necessary 
to  die.  Sen.  Gaudeo  quod  te  interpellavi,  I  rejoice  that  (because)  /  have  in- 
terrupted you.  Cic.    See  520. 

Clauses  with  quod  sometimes  stand  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  to  announce 
the  subject  of  remark : 

Quod  me  Agamemnonem  aemulari  putas,  falleris,  As  to  the  fact  that  you  think  I 
emulate  Agamemnon^  you  are  mistaken.  2^ep. 


I.  FoEiis  OF  Subject  Clauses. 

535.  IxTEREOGATivE. — Subjcct  clauscs  which  are  in- 
ierroo-ative  in  character,  of  course  take  the  form  of  indirect 
questions.     See  525.  2  and  554.  I. 

55Q.  XoT  IxTEEEOGATivE. — Subjcct  clauscs  wliicli  are 
not  interrogative,  with  some  predicates  take  the  form  of 
Infinitive  clauses,  or  clauses  with  quod;  while  with  other 
predicates  they  take  the  form  of  Subjunctive  clauses  with 
ut.,  ne^  etc.     Thus, 

I.  With  most  impersonal  verbs  and  with  predicates  consistin:^ 
of  est  with  a  Noun  or  Adjective,  the  Subject  may  be  supplied  (1) 
by  the  lufiuitive  with  or  without  a  Subject  Accusative,  or,  (2)  it" 
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the  fact  is  to  be  made  prominent  or  adduced  as  a  reason,  bj  a 
clause  witli  quod: 

Me  poenitet  vixisse,  I  regret  that  I  have  lived.  Cic.  Quod  te  offendi  me 
poeaitet,  I  regret  that  (or  because)  I  have  of  ended  you.  Cic. 

1.  Sttbstaxttve  Predicate  ■with  StrBJirNCTiTE. — Mos  est,  mods  est,  consuG- 
tfido  est,  consuGtudinis  est,  It  is  a  custoin,  etc.,  admit  the  Subjunctive  for  the  Infin- 
itive : 

Mos  est  hominum  ut  nolint,  It  is  a  custom  of  men  that  fhey  are  not  willing. 
Cic. 

2.  Adjective  Peedicates  tvith  Subjcxctite.— Eeliquum  est,  proxTmum  est, 
extremum  est— verum  est,  vensimile  est,  falsum  est— gloriOsum  est,  mirum  est,  opti- 
mum est,  etc.,  admit  the  Subjunctive  for  the  Infinitive: 

Eeliquum  est  ut  certCmus,  it  remains  that  we  contend.  Cic.  YiJrum  est  ut 
bonos  diligant,  It  is  true  that  they  love  the  good.  Cic 

II.  "With  Impersonal  verbs  signifying  to  Tiappen — accidit,  con- 
tingit,  evtnit,  fit — ut^  ut  non,  with  the  Subjunctive,  is  generally 
used  (495.  2) : 

Thrasjrbulo  contigit,  ut  patriam  vindicaret,  It  was  the  good  fortune  of 
Thrasyhulus  (happened  to  him)  to  deliver  his  country.  Nep. 

1.  Here  belong  aecedil  tit,  est  vtfUtiirum  esse  ut,  or  fire  ut.    See  544 

2.  Clauses  with  quod  also  occur  with  verbs  of  happening. 

III.  With  Impersonal  verbs  signifying  it  foUoirs,  remains,  is 
distant.,  and  the  like,  the  Subjunctive  clause  with  ut  is  generally 
used : 

Relinquitur,  ut  quiescamus,  It  remains  tliat  we  should  submit.  Cic. 
See  495.  2. 

*     IV.  Subjunctive  clause  standing  alone.    See  495.  2.  2). 


n.  roR:MS  OF  Object  Clauses. 

557.  IxtePwRogatite. — Object  clauses  which  are  inter- 
rogative in  character,  of  course,  take  the  form  of  iudirect 
questions.     See  554. 1. 

558.  !N'oT  Intereogatiye. — Object  clauses  which  are 
not  interrogative  in  character,  supplying  the  place  of  direct 
objects  after  transitive  verbs,  sometimes  take  the  form  of 
Infinitive  clauses,  sometimes  of  Subjunctive  clauses,  and 
soiuetimes  of  clauses  with  quod.    Thus, 

I.  Verbs  of  declaeixg  take, 

1.  Regularly  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.  See 
551.  I. 

2.  But  the  Subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne,  when  they  involve  a 
eominand : 


i 
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DSlabclIae  dixit,  ut  ad  me  scriberet  ut  in  Italiam  Tealrem,  Re  toldDola- 
lella  to  wriU  to  me  to  come  into  Italy.  Cic.    See  492.  2. 

II.  Verbs  of  deteemixixg,  stahio,  constituo,  decerno,  and  the 
like,  take, 

1.  Generally  the  Infinitive,  when  the  subject  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  princii)al  verb,  rarely  the  Subj  uncti ve : 

Manere  decrevit,  Re  determined  to  remain.  Nep.  Statugrunt,  ut  iiberta- 
tem  defenderent,  They  determined  to  defend  liberty.  Cic.    See  551.  II. 

2.  Tlie  Subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne  (expressed  or  understood), 
when  a  new  subject  is  introduced : 

Constituerat,  ut  tribuaus  quereretur,  Re  Tiad  arranged  tJtat  the  tribune 
should  enter  the  complaint.  Sail.  Senatus  decrevit,  darent  operam  consules, 
The  seriate  decreed  thai  the  consuls  should  attend  to  it.  Sail.    See  492.  3, 

Stdtuo,  decerno,  etc.,  when  they  mean  to  think,  deem,  suppose,  etc.,  become 
terta  sentiendi  (.t51.  1. 1),  and  of  course  take  the  infinitive: 

Laudem  sapientiae  suituo  esse  maximam,  /  deem  it  to  le  the  highest  praise  of 
vnsdom.  Cic. 

III.  Yerbs  of  steivixg,  exdeavoeixg,  take  the  Subjunctive 
with  ut  or  ne.  See  •i92.  1.  But  contendo,  n'doi^  stadeo^  and  tento^ 
generally  take  the  Infinitive  when  the  subject  is  the  same : 

Locum  oppugnare  contendit,  Re  proceeds  to  storm  the  city.  Caes.  Ten- 
tiibo  de  hoc  dicere,  I  icill  attemjjt  to  speak  of  this.  Quint.    See  552. 

lY.  Yerbs  of  CArsixo,  maktn'g,  accomplishe:g,  take  the  Sub- 
junctive with  ut.^  ne.,  lit  non.    See  492,  495. 

1.  Examples. — Facio,  efficio,  perficio— adipiscor,  impetro — assequor, 
consequor,  and  sometimes  fero,  are  examples  of  verbs  of  this  class. 

2.  Facio  axd  Efficio. — Facio  in  the  sense  of  assume,  suppose,  takes  the 
Infinitive ;  efficio  in  the  sense  oi prove,  show,  either  the  Infinitive  or  the  Sub- 
junctive vrith  nt,  etc. : 

Fac  animos  non  remaoere  post  mortem,  Assume  that  souls  do  not  mrrive 
efter  death.  Cic.  Yult  efficere  animos  esse  mortales,  Re  wishes  to  show  thai 
souls  are  mortal.  Cic. 

Y.  Yerbs  of  emotiox  or  feeling,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
take, 

1.  The  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative,  to  express  the  Ob- 
ject in  view  of  which  the  feeling  is  exercised.     See  551.  III. 

2.  Clauses  with  (luod.,  to  make  more  prominent  the  Eeason  for 
the  feeling : 

Gaudeo  quod  te  interpellavi,  I  rejoice  that  (or  because)  I  hate  inteiTupt- 
ed  you.  Cic.  Doiebam  quod  socium  amiseram,  I  was  grieving  because  I  had 
lost  a  companion.  Cic.    See  520.  I. 

For  Yekbs  of  Desieixg,  see  551.  II.  2. 

VI.  Yerbs  of  asking,  demanding,  advising,  wabning,  com- 
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MAXDixG,  and  the  like,  take  the  Subjunctive,  generally  with  ut 
or  ne  : 

Oro  ut  homines  miseros  conserves,  I  implore  tliot  you  would  preserve  the 
unlmppy  men.  Cic.  Postulant  ut  signuui  detur,  Tiiey  demand  that  the  sig- 
nal he  yiven.  Liv.     See  4'J2.  2. 

1.  Examples.— Verbs  of  this  class  are  nunierons— the  following  are  examples : 
oro,  ro^o,  peto,  precor,  obsecro— fligito,  postulo,  praeelpio— hortor,  mOneo,  suadeo, 
persiiudeo— impello,  incite,  moveo,  commOveo. 

2.  Used  as  Veeba  Declarandi.— Some  of  these  verbs  in  particular  significa- 
tions become  verba  decldrandi  (551.  2),  and  accordingly  take  the  Infinitive  with 
Subject  Accusative:  thus  moneo,  in  the  sense  of  remind  a.Qd persuddeo  in  the  sense 
iii  convince. 

3.  IxFixiTiTE. — Even  in  their  ordinary  significations  some  of  these  verbs,  espe- 
cially hortor,  nioneo.,  aud  postiilo,  sometimes  take  the  Infinitive  with  or  without  a 
Subject  Accusative : 

Postulat  se  absolvi,  Ee  demands  that  he  should  le  acquitted.  Cic.  See  551. 
II.  1  and  2. 

The  Infinitive  is  much  more  coiamou  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 


SECTION  X. 

GEE  VXD. 

559.  The  Gerund  is  a  verb  in  force,  but  a  Doun  in  form 
and  inflection.  As  a  verb  it  governs  oblique  cases  and 
takes  adverbial  modifiers,  as  a  noun  it  is  itself  governed. 

560.  The  Gerund  has  four  cases :  Genitive,  Dative,  Ac- 
cusative, and  Ablative,  governed  like  nouns  in  the  same  sit- 
uation : 

Beate  rivendi  cupiditate  incensi  sumus,  We  are  animated  with  tlie  desire 
of  living  happily.  Cic.  Charta  inutilis  scvVacxi^o,  paper  uji fit  for  writing. 
Plin.    Ad  agendum  uatus,  born  for  action.  Cic.    In  agendo,  in  acting.  Cic. 

1.  AccrsATivE.— The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  is  used  only  after  Prepo- 
sitions. 

2.  Geuuxd  axd  Ixfixitive. — The  gerund  and  the  infinitive  are  kindred 
forms,  expressing  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  form  of  a  noun  (196.  II.). 
They  are  also  complements  of  pach  other,  the  one  supplying  the  parts  which 
are  wanting  in  the  other.  Thus  the  infinitive  supplies  the  nominative  aud 
the  accusative  after  verbs  (54S) ;  the  gerund  supplies  the  genitive,  dative, 
and  ablative,  and  the  accusative  after  prepositions. 

561.  Gerunds  with  Direct  Objects  are  regularly  used 
only  in  the  Genitive  and  in  the  Ablative  without  a  prepo- 
sition : 

Jus  vocandi  ^Qi^^iwm,  the  right  of  summoning  the  senate.  Liv.  lujiirias 
fercndo  laudem  meiBberis,  You  will  merit  praise  by  bearing  wrongs.  Cic. 
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562.  Geeitnt^ite. — The  place  of  the  Gerund  with  a  Di- 
rect Object  is  su2:»pliecl  by  putting  that  object  in  the  case 
of  the  Gerund  and  changing  the  latter  into  the  participle  in 
'dus  in  agreement  with  it.  The  participle  is  then  called  a 
Gerundive : 

Inita  sunt  consilia  urbis  delendae  =  urbem  delendi,  Plans  have  been 
formed  for  destroying  the  city  (of  the  citj  to  be  destrpved).  Cic.  Xuma  sa- 
cerdotibus  creaudis  auimum  adjecit,  JS'uraa  gave  his  attention  to  the  appoint- 
merd  of  priests.  Liv. 

1.  ExPLAXATioK. — "With  the  Gerund,  the  first  example  would  be  :  Inita 
sunt  consilia  urhem  delendi,  in  which  delendi  is  governed  bj  consilia,  and 
xirhem  by  delendi.    In  changing  this  to  the  Gerundive  construction, 

1)  Urhem,  the  object,  is  changed  into  urhis,  the  case  of  the  gerund,  and  is 
governed  by  consilia. 

2)  Delendi,  the  gerund,  is  changed  into  d'elendae,  the  gerundive,  in  agree- 
ment with  ui'bis. 

2.  Geeuxdive.— For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  term  Gerundive  is  used  not 
only  to  designate  the  Participle,  but  also  the  Construction  as  a  zchole,  includ- 
ing both  the  participle  and  the  noun  with  which  it  agrees. 

3.  Use  of  Gerundive.— The  Gerundive  may  be  used  for  the  Gerund 
with  a  Direct  Object,  and  is  almost  invariably  so  used  when  the  Gerund 
would  be  in  the  Dative  or  would  depend  upon  a  preposition.    But  see  oG3.  2. 

But  in  a  few  instances  the  Gerund  with  a  Direct  Object  occurs  in  the  Dative  or 
dependent  upon  a  preposition.    See  561 1 ;  565.  2 ;  and  566.  2. 

4.  Geruxdives  op  utor,  FRroR,  ETC. — In  general  only  the  gerundives 
of  transitive  verbs  are  used  with  their  nouns  as  equivalents  for  Gerunds 
with  Direct  Objects ;  but  the  gerundives  of  utor,  fruor,  fungor,  potior,  and 
vescor,  originally  transitive  verbs,  admit  this  construction: 

Ad  munus  fungendum,/or  discharging  the  duty.  Cic.  Spes  potiuudo- 
rum  castrorum,  the  Jiope  of  getting  possession  of  the  camp.  Caes. 

5.  Passive  Sexse.— In  a  few  instances,  the  Gerund  has  in  appearance  a 
passive  sense : 

Neque  habent  propriam  percipiendi  notam,  Kor  have  they  any  proper 
mark  of  distinction,  i.  e.,  to  distinguish  them.  Cic. 


I.  Gexitive  of  Geeuxds  axd  Geeuxdites. 

563.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is  used 
with  nouns  and  adjectives : 

G-EVLx:'sv).—Axs\vrevidA,  the  art  of  living.  Cic.  Stiidiosus  Srat  audiendi, 
Be  was  desirous  of  hearing.  Nep.  Jus  vocandi  senatum,  ^Ae  right  of  sum- 
moning the  senate.  Liv.     Cupidus  te  audiendi,  desirous  of  hearing  you.  Cic. 

Geruxdive. — Libido  ejus  videndi,  the  desire  of  seeing  him.  Cic.  Platonis 
studiosus  audiendi  fuit,  He  was  fond  of  hearing  Plato.  Cic. 
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1.  The  genitive  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  occurs  most  frequently — 

1)  "With  ars,  scieutia,  consuetudo,— cupiditas,  libido,  studium,  consilium, 
voluntas,  spes,— potestas,  faculias,  difficultas,  occasio,  tempus,— genus,  mo- 
dus, ratio,— causa,  gratia,  etc. 

2)  "With  adjectives  denoting  desire,  Tcnoicledge,  slcill,  recollection,  and 
their  opposites:  avidus,  ciipidus,  stiidiosus — conscius,  gnarus,  igharus— peri- 
tus,  imperitus,  insuetus,  etc. 

2.  Gercxd  preferred. — A  gerund  with  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  as 
object  should  not  be  changed  to  the  participial  construction,  because  the  lat- 
ter could  not  distinguish  the  gender : 

Artem  vera  ac  falsa  dijtidicandi,  the  art  of  distinguisMng  true  tilings 
from  the  false.  Cic. 

3.  Geecxd  with  Genitive. — The  Gerund  in  the  Genitive  sometimes  as- 
sumes so  completely  the  force  of  a  noun  as  to  govern  the  Genitive  instead  of 
the  Accusative : 

Rejiciendi  judicum  poicstas,  tlic  'poicer  of  cMlUnging  (of)  the  judges. 
Cic. 

Uere  rejiciendi  may  be  governed  by  potestas,  and  may  itself  by  its  substantive 
force  govern  judicum,  the  challenging  of  the  judges,  etc.  But  these  and  similar  forms 
in  cH  are  sometimes  explained  not  as  Gerunds  but  as  Gerundives,  like  Gerundives 
with  mei,  nostri,  etc.    See  4  below. 

4.  Participial  CoxsTRrcTiox  with  mei,  kostri,  etc. — With  the  Geni- 
tive of  personal  pronouns— mez,  nodri,  tui,  vcstri,  sui — the  participle  ends  in 
di  without  reference  to  Number  or  Gender : 

Copia  placandi  tui  {of  a  woman),  an  opportunity  of  appeasing  you.  Ov. 
Sui  conservaudi  causa, /br  the  purpose  of  preserving  themselves.  Cic.  Vestri 
adhortandi  causa,yb;'  the  purpose  of  exhorting  you.  Liv. 

This  apparent  irregularity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  genitives, 
though  used  as  Personal  Pronouns,  are  all  strictly  in  form  in  the  neuter  singular  of 
the  Possessives  meum,  tuum,  suum,  etc.,  hence  the  participle  in  di  agrees  with  them 
perfectly. 

5.  Purpose.- The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  Purpose  or  Tendency: 

Haec  tradendae  Hannlbali  victoriae  sunt.  These  things  are  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  victory  to  Hannibal.  Liv.  Leges  pellendi  claros  viros,  laws  for 
driving  away  illustrious  men.  Tac.  Prof  iciscitur  cognoscendae  antiquitatis, 
He  sets  out  for  the  purpose  of  studying  antiquity.  Tac. 

This  genitive  is  sometiiiies  best  explained  as  Predicate  Genitive  (401),  as  in  the 
first  example ;  sometimes  as  dependent  upon  a  noun,  as  pelhndi  dependent  upon  leges 
in  the  second  example;  and  sometimes  simply  as  a  Genitive  of  Cause  ("93.  409.  4),  as 
in  the  third  example;  though  in  such  cases,  especially  in  the  second  and  third,  causa 
may  be  supplied. 

6.  IxFixiTivE  FOR  Geruxd.— The  Infinitive  for  the  Genitive  of  the 
Gerund  or  Gerundive  is  often  used  in  the  poets  with  nouns  and  adjectives, 
sometimes  even  in  prose  : 

Ciipido  Stygios  innare  lacus,  the  desire  to  sail  upon  the  Stygian  lakes. 
Virg,    Avidus  committcre  pugnam,  eager  to  engage  battle.  Ovid. 
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II.  Dative  of  Geeuxds  and  Geeuxdi\t:s. 

564.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is  used 
with  a  fe^v  verbs  and  adjectives  which  regularly  govern  the 
Dative : 

Geeuxd. — Quum  solvendo  non  essent,  Sinc^  they  were  not  alle  to  j)ay. 
Gic.    Aqua  utilis  est  bibendo.  Water  is  useful  for  drinking.  Plin. 

Gebuxdite. — Locum  oppido  condendo  ceperunt,  TJiey  selected  a  place 
for  founding  a  city.  Liv.  Tempora  demetendis  fructibus  accommodata, 
seasons  suitable  for  gathei'ing  fruits.  Cic. 

1.  Geeu>.t). — The  Dative  of  the  Geruud  is  rare  and  confined  mostly  to 
late  writers;  with  an  object  it  is  almost  without  example. 

2.  Geruxdite  of  Pcrpose. — In  Livv,  Tacitus,  and  late  writers,  the  Da- 
tive of  the  Gerundive  often  denotes  purpose : 

Hrmandae  vaietudiui  in  Campauiam  concessit.  Re  withdrew  into  Cam- 
pania to  confirm  Jiis  health.  Tac. 

3.  Geeuxdive  with  Official  Xames. — The  Dative  of  the  Gerundive  also 
stands  after  certain  oflacial  names,  as  decemviri,  triumviri,  comitia  : 

Decemviros  legibus  scribendis  creavimus,  We  have  appointed  a  commit- 
tee often  to  prepare  laics.  Liv.  But  the  Dative  is  perhaps  best  explained 
as  dependent  upon  the  verb, 

in.  Accusative  of  Geeuxds  axd  Geeuxdives. 

565.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is 
used  after  a  few  prepositions  : 

Geeuxd. — Ad  discendum  propensi  sumus,  We  a)'e  inclined  to  learn  (to 
learning).  Cic.    Inter  ludendum,  in  or  during  play.  Quint. 

Gercxdive. — Ad  colQXi^Oi  2L^oz,  for  cultivating  the  fields.  Cic.  Ante 
condendam  urbem,  before  the  founding  of  the  city.  Liv. 

1.  Prepositioxs. — The  Accusative  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  is  used 
most  frequently  after  ad  J  sometimes  after  inter  and  ob  j  very  rarely  after 
ante,  circa,  and  in. 

2.  Wixn  Object. — The  accusative  of  a  gerund  with  a  direct  object 
sometimes  occurs,  but  is  rare  : 

Ad  pliicaudum  deos  pertinet,  It  tends  to  appease  the  gods.  Cic. 

3.  Pcepose. — y^'iih.xQThioi giving, permitting,  leaving,  taking,  etc.,  the 
purpose  of  the  action  is  sometimes  denoted  by  the  Gerund  with  ad,  or  by 
the  Gerundive  in  agreement  with  a  noun  : 

Ad  imitandum  mihi  propositum  exemplar  illud,  TJiat  model  lies  been  set 
before  me  for  imitation.  Cic.     Attrlbuit  Italiam  vastandam  (for  ad  vastan- 
dum)  Catilinae,  Be  assigned  Italy  to  Catiline  to  ravage  {to  be  ravaged).  Cic. 
12 
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IV.  Ablative  of  Gerunds  oe  Gerundives. 

566.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is  used, 

I.  As  Ablative  of  Means  or  Instrument: 

Geeuxd. — Mens  discendo  alitur,  The  mind  is  nourished  hy  learning.  Cic. 
Salutem  hominibus  dando,  by  giving  safety  to  men.  Cic. 

Geru>'dive. — Legendis  oratoribus,  hy  reading  the  oratoi's.  Cic. 

II.  With  Prepositions  : 

Geruxd. — Virtutes  cernuntur  in  agendo,  Virtues  are  seen  in  action.  Cic. 
Deterrere  a  scrlbendo,  to  deter  from  writing.  Cic. 

Gerundive. — Brutus  in  liberanda  patria  est  iaterfectus,  Brutus  was  slain 
in  liberating  his  country.  Cic. 

1.  Prepositioxs. — The  ablative  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  is  used  most 
frequently  after  in  ;  sometimes  after  a  (ab),  de,  ex  (e) ;  very  rarely  after 
cum  and  pro. 

2.  With  Object. — After  prepositions,  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  with  a 
direct  object  is  exceedingly  rare  : 

In  tribuendo  suum  cuique,  in  giving  every  one  his  own.  Cic. 

3.  Without  a  Preposition,  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  de- 
notes in  a  few  instances  some  other  relation  than  that  of  means,  as  time, 
separation,  etc. : 

Incipiendo  refugi,  I  drew  back  in  the  very  beginning.  Cic. 

SECTION  XL 

SUPIXE. 

567.  The  Supine,  like  the  Gerund,  is  a  verb  in  force, 
but  a  noun  in  form  and  inflection.  As  a  v-erb  it  governs 
oblique  cases,  as  a  noun  it  is  itself  governed. 

568.  The  Supine  has  but  two  cases :  the  xYccusative  in 
urn  and  the  Ablative  in  u. 


RULE  L.— Supine  in  TJm. 

569.  The  Supine  in  um  is  used  after  verbs  of  mo- 
tion to  express  purpose  : 

Legati  venerunt  res  repetitum,  Deputies  came  to  demand  resiiiiUion. 
Liv.  Ad  Caesurem  congratulatum  convenerunt,  They  came  to  Caesar  to 
congraiidate  him.  Caes. 

1.  The  Supine  in  nm  occurs  la  a  few  instances  after  verbs  which  do  not  directly 
express  motion : 
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Flliam  Agrippae  nuptum  dcdit,  Be  gate  his  daugMer  in  marriage  to  Agrip- 
pa.  Suet. 

2.  The  Supine  in  um  ^vitb  the  verb  eo  is  equivalent  to  the  forms  of  the  first  Per- 
iphrastic Conjugation,  and  may  often  be  rendered  literally  : 

Bonos  omnes  perdltum  eant.  They  are  going  to  destroy  all  the  good.  Sail. 
But  in  subordinate  clauses  the  Supine  in  urn  ^vith  the  verb  eo  is  often  used  for 
the  simple  verb : 

Ultum  Ire,  (=  nlcisci)  injurias  festlnat,  He  havens  to  avenge  the  injuries.  SalL 

3.  The  Supine  in  um  with  IW,  the  infinitive  passive  oH  eo,  forms,  it  will  be  re- 
membered (241.  III.  1),  the  Future  Passive  Infinitive: 

BrQtum  visum  iri  a  me  puto,  I  think  Brutus  icill  he  seen  ty  me.  Cic. 
4  The  Supine  in  M.''/ias  an  expression  of  purpose  is  not  very  common,  its  place 
is  often  supplied  even  after  verbs  of  motion  by  other  constructions : 

1)  By  ui  or  qui  icith  the  Subjunctive.    See  4S9. 

2)  By  Gerunds  or  Gerundives.    See  563.  5 ;  564  2 ;  565.  3. 

3)  By  Participles.    See  5TS.  Y, 

570.  The  Supine  in  u  is  generally  used  as  an  Ablative 
of  Specification  (429)  : 

Quid  est  tam  jucundum  auditu,  WTiat  is  so  agreeable  to  Jaar  (ia  hear- 
ing) ?  Cic.     Difi  icile  dictu  est,  It  is  difficult  to  tell,  Cic. 

1.  The  Supine  in  u  is  used  chiefly  with— jucundns,  optimus— fiicilis,  prucllvis, 
diff  icilis — incrGdibilis,  mC-moriibllis — hOnestus,  turpis,  fe.s,  nefas — dignus,  indignus — 
opus  est. 

2.  The  Supine  in  u  is  very  rare,  and  docs  not  occur  with  an  object.  The  only 
examples  in  common  use  are  :  auditu,  cogniiu,  dictu,  andfaciu. 

3.  As  the  Supine  in  21  is  little  used,  its  place  is  supplied  by* other  constructions' 

1)  By  aduith  the  Gerund:  Verba  ad  audiendum  jiicunda,  tcords  agreeable  to 
hear.  Cic. 

2)  By  the  Infinitive :  Facile  est  vincCre,  It  is  ea^y  to  conquer.  Cic 

3)  By  a  Finite  Mood  acith  an  adverb:  Xon  fiicile  dijudiciitur  amor  ^cins, Pre- 
tended love  is  not  easy  to  detect  (is  net  easily  detected).  Cic. 


SECTIo^^  xn. 

PAE  TICIPLES. 

I.  Texses  of  Pafcticiples. 

571.  Participles,  like  Infinitives,  express  only  relative 
time,  and  represent  the  action  as  Present,  Past,  or  Future, 
relatively  to  the  principal  verb. 

PEcrLiAEiTiES.— Tenses  in  Participles  present  the  leading  peculiarities  specified 
under  the  corresponding  tenses  in  the  Indicative.    See  467.  2. 

572.  PeesextPaeticiple. — The  present  participle  rep- 
resents tlie  action  as  taking  2:»lace  at  the  time  denoted  by 
the  principal  verb : 

Ociilua  se  non  videns  alia  cernit,  The  eye,  though  it  does  not  see  itself  (not 
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seeing  itself),  discerns  other  things,  Cic.    Plato  scribeus  mortuus  est,  Plato 
died  while  writing.  Cic. 

573.  FuTUEE  Participle. — The  future  active  parti- 
ciple represents  the  action  as  about  to  take  place,  in  time 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  principal  verb  : 

Sapiens  bona  semper  placitura  laudat,  TJie  tvise  man  praises  blessings 
will  always  please  (being  about  to  please).  Sen. 


But  the  Future  Passive  generally  loses  in  a  great  de- 
gree its  force  as  a  tense,  and  is  often  best  rendered  by  a 
verbal  noun.     See  562  and  580. 

574.  Perfect  Participle. — The  perfect  participle  rep- 
resents the  action  as  completed  at  the  time  of  the  principal 
verb. 

lira  maturata  dulcescit,  Tlie  grape,  when  it  has  ripened  (having  ripen- 
ed), becomes  sweet.  Cic. 

1.  The  Perfect  Participle,  both  in  Deponent  and  in  Passive  verbs,  is  sometimes 
used  of  present  time,  and  sometimes  in  Passive  verbs  it  loses  in  a  great  degree  its 
force  as  a  tense,  and  is  best  rendered  by  a  verbal  noun.    See  5S0. 

2.  For  the  Pai-ticiple  with  hdbeo,  see  3S8. 1,  2). 


II.  Use  of  Participles. 

575.  Participles  are  verbs  in  force,  but  Adjectives  in 
form  and  inflection.  As  verbs  they  govern  oblique  cases, 
as  adjectives  they  agree  with  nouns  : 

Animus  se  non  videns  alia  cernit.  The  mind,  tliough  it  does  not  see  itself, 
discerns  other  things.  Cic. 

1.  Participles  in  the  Present  or  Perfect,  rarely  in  the  Futnre,  may  be  used  as 
adjectives  or  nouns :  scripta  epistola,  a  written  letter ;  mortui,  the  dead.  Participles 
with  the  force  of  adjectives  maybe  used  as  predicate  adjectives  with  sum:  occupdii 
erani,  they  ^cere  occupied;  as  a  verb,  had  been  occupied. 

576.  Participles  are  used  to  abridge  or  shorten  dis- 
course by  supplying  the  place  of  finite  verbs  with  relatives 
or  conjunctions.  They  are  used  witli  much  greater  free- 
dom in  Latin  than  in  English. 

577.  Participle  for  Relative  Clause. — In  abridged 
sentences,  the  Participle  often  supplies  the  place  of  a  Rela- 
tive Clause : 


il 
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Omnes  aliud  agentes,  aliud  simulantes  improbi  sunt,  All  vcJto  do  one 
tiling  and  pretend  anotlur  are  disTionest.  Cic. 

578.  For  other  Subordln-ate  Clauses. — The  Parti- 
cif)le  ofteo  supplies  the  place  of  a  subordiuate  clause  with 
a  conjunction.     It  may  express, 

I.  Time  : 

Plato  scribens  mortuus  est,  Plato  died  wldle  writing.  Cic.  Ituri  in 
proelium  canunt,  Theij  s-ing  when  about  to  go  into  battle.  Tac. 

II.  Cause,  Manner,  Means  : 

Sol  oriens  diem  conf  icit,  TJie  sun  by  its  rising  causes  tTie  day.  Cic. 
Milites  renuntiant,  se  perf  idiam  veritos  rerertisse,  The  soldiers  report  that 
they  returyied  because  th^y  feared  perfidy  (having  feared).  Caes. 

HE.  Condition : 

Mendaci  homini  ne  verum  quidem  dicenti  credere  non  solemus,  We  are 
not  wont  to  believe  a  liar,  even  if  he  speaks  the  truth.  Cic.  Reluctante  uatura, 
irritus  labor  est,  If  nature  opposes,  effort  is  vain.  Sen. 

TV.  Concession  : 

Scripta  tua  jam  diu  exspectans,  non  audeo  tamen  flagitare,  Though  I 
have  been  long  expecting  your  worJc,  yet  I  do  not  dare  to  ask  for  it.  Cic. 

Y.  Purpose  :  • 

Perseus  rediit,  belli  casum  tentaturus,  Perseus  returned  to  try  (about 
to  try)  the  fortune  of  war.  Lir.  Attribuit  nos  triicidandos  Cethego,  ^05- 
signed  us  to  Cethegus  to  slaughter.  Cic. 

579.  Participle  for  Principal  Clause. — The  Parti- 
ciple sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  a  principal  or  coor- 
dinate clause,  and  may  accordingly  be  best  rendered  by  a 
finite  verb  with  and  or  hut : 

Classem  devictam  cepit,  He  conquered  and  took  the  fleet  (took  tbe  fleet 
conquered).  Xep.  Re  consentientes  vocSbulis  diff  erebant,  They  agreed  in 
fact,  but  differed  in  words.  Cic. 

580.  Participle  for  Verbal  Xoux. — The  Passive 
Participle  is  often  nsed  in  Latin  where  the  English  idiom 
requires  a  particijnal  noun,  or  a  verbal  noun  with  of: 

In  amicis  elTgendis,  in  selecting  friends.  Cic.  Homerus  fuit  ante  Ro- 
mam  condltam,  Homer  lived  (was)  before  the  founding  of  Home  (before  Rome 
founded).   Cic. 

581.  Participle   with    Xegatiye. — The    Participle 
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with  a  negative,  as  7ion^  niliil^  is  often  best  rendered  by 
a  participial  noun  and  the  preposition  without: 

Miserum  est,  nihil  prof  icientem  angi,  It  is  sad  to  be  troubled  witliout 
accomplishing  anytTcing.  Cic.    Ison  erubescens,  witliout  blusMng.  Cic. 


CHAPTEE    YI. 

SYNTAX    OE    PARTICLES. 
RULE  LI.— Use  of  Adverbs. 

582.  Adverbs  qualify  teres,  adjecitv'es,  aud  other 

ADYEEBS : 

Sapientes  fellciter  vivunt,  Tlie  icise  live  hapjnly.  Cic.  Facile  doctis- 
simus,  unquestionably  the  most  learned.  Cic.  Eaud  alitor,  not  otherwise. 
Yirg. 

583.  Adverbs  are  sometimes  used  with  nouns : 

1.  When  the  nouns  are  used  with  the  force  of  adjectives  or  participles : 
Minime  largitor  dux,  a  leader  by  no  means  libe}-al.  Liv.    Populus  late 

rex,  a  people  of  extensive  sway  (ruling  extensively).  Tirg. 

2.  When  in  sense  a  participle  or  verb  may  be  supplied  : 

Marius,  plane  vir,  Marius,  truly  a  man.  Cic.  Omnes  circa  popiili,  all 
the  surrounding  peoples.  Liv.     See  also  353.  2. 

584.  The  Common  Negative  Particles  are  :  non^  ne, 
haud. 

1.  Xon  is  the  usual  negative,  ne  is  used  in  proliibitions,  wishes  and  purposes 
(489),  and  Jiaud.,  in  haud  scio  an  and  with  adjectives  and  adverbs ;  hand  mlruDle, 
not  wonderful;  haud  dl'iier,  not  othenvise.  jN7  for  ne  is  rare.  i\'e  non  after  vide  is 
often  best  rendered  icheiher. 

2.  In  72071  mode  non  and  in  non  solum  non.,  the  second  non  is  generally  omitted 
before  sed.,  or  va'um,  followed  by  ne — qmdem,  or  lix  (rarely  etiam),  when  the  verb 
of  the  second  clause  belongs  also  to  the  first : 

Assentulio  non  modo  amico,  sed  ne  libero  quidem  digna  est  Flattery  is  not 
only  not  woi^hy  of  a  friend.,  but  not  even  of  a  free  man.  Cic. 

3.  3Iinus  often  has  nearly  the  force  of  non  ;  si  minus  =  si  non.  Sin  dl\tcr  has 
nearly  the  same  force  as  si  minus. 
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585.  Two  Xegatives  are  generally  equivalent  to  an 
affirmative,  as  in  KDglish  : 

Ifihil  non  arroget,  Let  Mm  claim,  everything.  Hor,  Neque  hoc  Zeno 
non  Tidet,  j!^or  did  Zeno  overlook  this.  Cic. 

1.  y&n  before  a  general  negative  gives  it  the  force  of  an  indefinite  affirmative, 
but  after  such  negative  the  force  of  a  general  affirmative : 

XonuGmo,  «a»ie  o/ie;        nomuhTl^  something ;        nonnunquam,  sawiefiwe*. 
ifumo  non,  every  one  ;     nihil  non,  every  thing;    nunquam  non,  always. 

2.  After  a  general  negative,  ne—quidem  gives  emphasis  to  the  negation,  and 
neque—neque,  nite—nece,  and  the  like,  repeat  the  negation  distributively  : 

Xon  practereundum  est  ne  id  quidem,  We  rnmtnotpass  ly  even  this.  Cic,  Nemo 
unquamneque  poCta  neque  orator  fuit,  Xo  one  was  ever  either  a  jfoet  or  orator.  Cic, 

3.  Sic  and  ita  mean  so,  thus.  Ita  has  also  a  limiting  sense  in  so  far  which  does 
not  belong  to  sic,  as  in  ita—si  (503.  4).  Adeo,  to  such  a  degree  or  result ;  tarn,  tan- 
toper e,  so  much,  tatn  used  mostly  before  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  tantopere  before 
verbs, 

586.  For  the  use  of  Prepositions,  see  432  to  437. 

587.  Coordinate  Conjunctions  unite  similar  construc- 
tions (309).     They  comprise  five  classes: 

I.  Copulative  Conjunctions  denote  union : 

Castor  et  Pollux,  Cmtor  and  Pollux.  Cic.  Senatus  populusque,  the  sen- 
ate and  people.  Cic.    Nee  erat  diflficile,  Xor  was  it  difficult.  Liy, 

1.  List,    See  310, 1. 

2.  Dlffeeexce  IX  FoECE. — Et  simply  connects;  qxt^  implies  a  more  intimate 
relationship ;  atque  generally  gives  prominence  to  what  follows,  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sentence ;  ae,  abbreviated  from  atque,  has  generally  the  force  of  et. 
Xeque  and  nee  have  the  force  of  et  non.    Et  and  etiam  sometimes  mean  even. 

Atque  and  ac  generally  mean  as,  tMn  after  adjectives  and  adverbs  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness;  simOis,  dissimCis,  similiter,  par,  pariter,  aequc,  alius,  aliter,  secus: 
aeque  ac,  equally  as ;  dl'iter  atque,  otherwise  than.     See  also  451.  5. 

3.  QcE,  AC,  ATQrE. — Quc  is  an  enclitic,  i,  e.,  is  always  appended  to  some  other 
word.  Ac  in  the  best  prose  is  used  only  before  consonants ;  atque,  either  before 
vowels  or  consonants. 

4.  Etiam,  QroQrE,  adeo,  and  the  like,  are  sometimes  associated  with  et,  atque^ 
ac,  and  que,  and  sometimes  even  supply  their  place.  Quoque  follows  the  word  which 
it  connects:  is  quoque,  he  also.  Etiam,  also,  further,  even,  is  more  comprehensive 
than  quoque  and  often  adds  a  new  circumstance. 

5.  CoEEELATTVES — Somctimcs  two  copulatives  are  used:  et  (que)— et  (que), 
tum— turn,  quum— tum,  both— and  ;  but  quum~tum  gives  prominence  to  the  second 
word  or  clause ;  non  solum  (non  modo,  or  non  tantum) — sed  etiam  (vcrum  etiam), 
not  only— but  also;  neque  (nee) — neque  (nee),  neither — nor  ;  neque  (nee) — et  (que), 
not— but  (and);  et — neque  (nee),  (both) — and  not. 

6.  Omitted.— Between  two  words  connected  oopulatively  the  conjunction  is 
generally  expressed,  though  sometimes  omitted,  especially  between  the  names  of  two 
colleagues.    Between  several  words  it  is  in  the  best  prose  generally  repeated  or 
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omitted  altogether,  though  que  may  be  used  with  the  last  even  when  the  conjunction 
is  omitted  between  the  others :  pax  et  tranquill'itas  et  concord ia,  or  pax,  tranquil- 
ritas,  Concordia,  or  pax,  iranquillitas,  concordidque. 

Et  is  often  omitted  between  conditional  clauses,  except  before  non. 

IT.  Disjunctive  Conjunctioos  denote  separation  : 

Aut  vestra  aut  sua  culpa,  either  your  fault,  or  his  own.  Liv.  Duabus 
trlbusve  horis,  iro  two  or  three  hours.  Cic. 

1.  List.    See  310.  2. 

2.  Aut,  vel,  ■\Y..—Aut  denotes  a  stronger  antithesis  than  vel,  and  must  be  used 
if  the  one  supposition  excludes  the  other :  aut  xerum  autfalsum,  either  true  or  false. 
Tel  implies  a  difference  in  the  expression  rather  than  in  the  thing.  It  is  generally  cor- 
rective and  is  often  followed  hj2)otius.  etiam  cr  dlcam.:  lauddtur  vel  etiamdmdtur, 
he  is  praised,  or  even  (rather)  loved.  It  sometimes  means  even  and  sometimes/or 
example.     Velut  often  means/or  example.     Ye  for  xel  is  appended  as  an  enclitic. 

In  negative  clauses  aut  and  te  often  continue  the  negation  :  nonhonor  aut  vir- 
tus, neither  (not)  honor  nor  virtue. 

3.  SrvE  {si — ve)  does  not  imply  any  real  difference  or  opposition ;  it  often  con- 
nects different  names  of  the  same  object;  Pallas  sive  Minerva,  PaUas  or  Minerva 
(another  name  of  the  same  goddess). 

III.  Adversative  Conjunctions  denote  oj^position  or 
contrast : 

Cupio  me  esse  clemenlum,  sed  m©  inertiac  condcmno,  I icish  to  le  mild., 
lut  I  condemn  myself  for  inaction.  Cic. 

1.  List.    See  310.  3. 

2.  DiFFEKExcE  IX  FoECE.— aS^^?  and  rerum  mark  a  direct  opposition ;  autem 
and  vcro  only  a  transition  ;  at  emphasizes  the  opposition;  atqui  often  introduces  an 
objection;  cUcinim,  but  still,  as  to  the  rest;  tdmen,  yet. 

3.  CoMPorxDS  OF  TAMExare:  atfdmen,  sedfdmen,renmtdmen,'bntjet. 

4.  Autem  and  veko  follow  the  words  which  they  connect:  Mc  autem,,  hie  vera, 
but  this  one.  They  are  often  omitted,  especially  before  non.  Tbey  are  admissible 
with  qui  only  when  it  is/olloiced  by  its  antecedent. 

lY.  Illative  Conjunctions  denote  inference  : 

In  umbra  Igitur  pugnabimus,  We  shall  therefore  fight  in  the  shade.  Cic. 

1.  List.    See  310.  4. 

2.  Other  Wokds.— Certain  other  words,  sometimes  classed  with  adverbs  and 
sometimes  with  conjunctions,  are  also  illatives:  eo,  ideo,  idcirco,  propterea,  quam- 
obrem,  quapropter,  quare,  quficirca. 

3.  iGTTtJR. — This  generally  follows  the  word  which  it  counects :  hie  "igitur,  this 
one  therefore.  After  a  digression  "igiiur,  sed,  sed  tdmen,  'verum,  rentm  tdmen,  etc., 
are  often  used  to  resume  an  interrupted  thought  or  construction.  They  may  often  be 
rendered  I  say :  Sed  si  quis  ;  if  any  one,  I  say. 

V.  Causal  Conjunctions  denote  cause  : 

Difficile  est  consilium:  sum  enim  solus,  Counsel  is  difficult,  for  I  am 
alone.  Cic.    Etenim  jus  amant,  For  they  love  the  right.  Cic. 
1.  List.    See  310.  5. 
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2.  Etexim  and  Xamqite  denote  a  closer  connection  than  c'niyn  and  nam. 

3.  Esra  follows  its  word. 

588.  Subordinate  Conjunctions  connect  subordinate 
with  princij^al  constructions  (309.  II.).  They  comj^rise 
eight  classes. 

L  Temporal  Conjunctions  denote  time  : 

Paruit  quum  necesse  erat,  Be  obeyed  when  it  was  necessay^.  Cic.     Dum 
ego  in  Slcilia  sum,  wMh  lam  in  Sicily.  Cic.     See  also  311.  1 ;  521-523. 
1.  DtTii  added  to  a  negative  means  yet;  nondum,  not  yet ;  vixdum,  scarcely  yet. 

n.  Comparative  Conjunctions  denote  comparison  : 

Ut  optasti,  ita  est,  It  is  as  you  desired.  Cic.  Yelut  si  adesset,  as  (/  he 
were  present.  Caes.     See  also  311.  2 ;  503,506. 

1.  CoEEELATiTza  are  often  used:  Tarn— quam,  as,  eo — as,  as  much  as;  tam— 
quam  quod  maxime,  as  much  as  possible;  non  minus— quam,  not  less  than;  non 
miigis— quam,  not  more  than. 

Tam — quam  and  ut—ita  with  a  superlatire  are  sometimes  best  rendered  by  the 
with  the  comparative  :  ut  raaxirne—ita  max\me,\h^  more— the  more. 

m.  Conditional  Conjunctions  denote  condition  : 
Si  peccavi,  ignosce.  If  I  have  erred,  pardon  me.  Cic.  Msi  est  con- 
cilium domi,  nrdess  there  is  wisdom  at  home.  Cic.  See  also  311.  3  ;  503.  507. 
1.  Xisi,  if  not,  in  negative  sentences  often  means  except,  iind  nisi  quod,  except 
that,  may  be  used  even  in  affirmative  sentences.  2s  ui  may  mean  than.  Xihil  dliud 
nisi  =  nothing  further  (more,  except);  nihil  dliud  quam  =  nothing  else  (other 
than). 

IT.   Concessive  Conjunctions  denote  concession: 

Quamquam  intellignnt,  though  they  understand.  Cic.  Etsi  nihil  habeat, 
although  he  has  nothing.  Cic.     See  also  311.  4;  515.  516. 

V.  Final  Conjunctions  denote  purpose  : 

Esse  oportet,  ut  vivas,  It  is  necessary  to  eat,  that  you  may  live.  Cic. 
See  also  311.  5 ;  489-499. 

YI.  Consecutive  Conjunctions  denote  consequence  or 
result : 

Atticus  ita  vixit,  ut  Atheniensibus  esset  carissimus,  Atticus  so  lived 
that  he  was  very  dear  to  the  Athenians.  Kep.     See  also  311. *6  ;  489-499. 

WI.  Causal  Conjunctions  denote  cause  : 

Quae  quum  ita  sint.  Since  these  things  are  so.  Cic.  See  also  311.  7 ; 
517.  51S. 

Vin.  Interrogative  Conjunctions  or  Particles  denote 
inquiiy  or  question : 

Quaesi^ras,  nonne  putarem,  Tou  had  asJced  whether  I  did  not  think. 
Cic.     See  also  311.  8;  346.  II.,  525.  526. 
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rV.    IXTEEJECTIONS. 

589.  Interjections  are  sometimes  used  entirely  alone, 
as  eheu,  alas !  and  sometimes  with  certain  cases  of  uomis. 
See  381  and  381.  3. 

590.  Various  parts  of  speech,  and  even  oaths  and  im- 
precations, sometimes  have  the  force  of  interjections.   Thus : 

Pax  {peace)f  be  still/  miserum,  miserabile,  sad,  lamentable/  ovo, pray  / 
age,  agite,  come,  well/  mehercules,  by  Hercules/  per  deum  fidem,  in  the 
name  of  the  gods  /  sodes  =  si  audes  {for  audies),  if  you  xcill  hear  ! 


CHAPTEK   YII. 
RULES    OF    SYNTAX. 

591.  For  convenience  of  reference,  the  principal  !Rules 
of  Syntax  are  here  introduced  in  a  body.  The  enclosed 
numerals  refer  to  the  various  articles  in  the  work  where  the 
several  topics  are  more  fully  discussed. 

NOUNS. 

Agreement. 

I.  A  Predicate  ISToun  denoting  the  same  person  or 
thing  as  its  Subject,  agrees  with  it  in  case  (362) : 

Ego  sum  nuntius,  I  am  a  messenger.  Li  v. 

II.  An  ApposmYE  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  case  (363) : 

Cluilius  rex  moritur,  Cluilius  the  king  dies.  Liv. 

Nominative. 

III.  The  Subject  of  a  Finite  verb  is  put  in  the  Nomina- 
tive (367): 

Servius  regnavit,  Servius  reigned.  Liv. 

Vocative. 

IV.  The  Name  of  the  person  or  thing  addressed  is  put 
in  the  Vocative  (369) : 

Perge,  Laeli,  Proceed,  Laelius.  Gic. 
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Accusative. 

V.  The  Direct  Object  of  an  action  is  put  in  the  Accu- 
sative (371) : 

Deus  mundum  aedlf  icavit,  God  made  the  world.  Cic. 

Yl.  Yerbs  of  zviakixg,  choosixg,  callixg,  regaedixg, 
SHOwiXG,  and  the  Uke,  admit  two  Accusatives  of  the  same 
person  or  thing  (373)  : 

Hamilcarem  imperatOrem  fecerimt,  They  made  Hamilcar  commander. 
Nep. 

VII.  Some  verbs  of  asking,  DEiiAXDixG,  teaching,  and 
concealing,  admit  two  Accusatives  in  the  Active,  and  one 
in  the  Passive  (374) :     - 

Me  sententiam  rogavit,  He  asJced  me  my  opinion.  Cic. 

Yni.  Duration  of  Time  and  Exte^.'t  of  Space  are 
expressed  by  the  Accusative  (378) : 

Septem  et  trlginta  regnavit  annos,  He  reigned  thirty-seven  years.  Lir. 
Quinque  millia  passuum  ambulare,  to  walk  Jive  miles.  Cic. 

IX.  The  Xame  of  a  Town  used  as  the  Limit  of  motion 
is  i^ut  in  the  Accusative  (379) : 

Xuntius  Romam  redit,  The  messenger  returns  to  Rome.  Liv. 

X.  A  Verb  or  Adjective  may  take  an  Adverbial  Accu- 
sative to  define  its  aj)plication  (380) ; 

Capita  velamur,  We  have  our  heads  veiled.  Virg.  Nube  humero3 
amictus,  with  his  shoulders  enveloped  in  a  cloud.  Hor. 

XL  The  Accusative,  either  with  or  without  an  Interjec- 
tion, may  be  used  in  Exclamations  (381) : 

Heu  me  miserum,  Ah  me  unhappy  !  Cic. 

Dative. 
Xn.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  (384) : 

Tempori  cedit,  He  yields  to  the  time.  Cic. 

Dative  of  Advantage  and  Disadvantage  (385), 
Dative  with  Compounds  (386). 
Dative  of  Possessor  (387). 
Dative  of  Apparent  Agent  (388). 
Ethical  Dative  (389). 
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XIII.  T\vo  Datives — the  object  to  whIch  and  the  ob- 
JEOT  FOR  WHICH — occur  with  a  few  verbs  (390) : 

Malo  est  Lommlbus  avaritia,  Avarice  is  (for)  a;i  evil  to  men.  Cic. 

XIY.  \Yith  Adjectives  the  object  to  which  the  quaUty 
is  directed  is  put  iu  the  Dative  (391) : 
Omnibus  caruzn  est,  It  is  dear  to  all.  Cic. 

XY.  A  few  Derivative  Xouns  and  Adverbs  take  the 
Dative  after  the  analogy  of  their  primitives  (392) : 

Obtemperatio  legiljus,  obedience  to  the  laws.  Cic.     Congruenter  natu- 
rae, agreeably  to  nature.  Cic. 

Gexith^e. 

XYI.  Any  noun,   not  an  Appositive,   qualifying   the 
meaning  of  another  noun,  is  put  in  the  Genitive  (395): 

Catonis  orationes,  Caid^s  orations.  Cic. 

XYII.  Many  Adjectives  take  a  Genitive  to  complete 
their  meaning  (399) : 

Avidus  laudis,  desirous  of  praise.  Cic. 

XYni.  A  Predicate  Noun  denoting  a  different  person 
or  thing  from  its  Subject,  is  put  in  tlie  Genitive  (401) : 

Omnia  hostiimi  erant.  All  tJdngs  belonged  to  (\vere  of)  the  enemy  ^  Li  v. 

XIX.  The  Genitive  is  used  (40G), 

I.  With  misereor  and  miseresco  : 
Miserere  laborura,  pity  the  labors.  Virg. 

II.  "With  recorder,  memini,  reminiscor,  and  obliviscor : 
Meminit  praeteritorura,  He  remembers  the  past.  Cic. 

III.  With  refert  and  interest : 

Interest  omnium,  It  is  the  interest  of  all.  Cic. 

XX.  A  few  verbs  take  the  Accusative  of  the  Person 
and  the  Genitive  of  the  Thing  (410) : 

I.  Yerbs  of  Reminding .,  Admonishing : 

Te  amicltiae  commonSfacit,  He  reminds  you  of  friendship.  Cic. 

II.  Yerbs  of  Accusing.^  Convicting.^  Acquitting  : 
Viros  scSleris  arguis,  You  accuse  men  of  crime.  Cic. 

ni.  Miseret,  Poenitet,  PiXdet^  Taedet^  and  Piget : 
Eorum  nos  misSret,  We  pity  them.  Cic. 
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For  the  Gemth-e  of  Place,  see  Rule  XXVI. 
Ablative. 

XXI.  Cause,  Maxxee,  and  3Ieaxs  are  denoted  by  the 
Ablative  (414) : 

Utilitate  laudatur,  It  is  praised  because  of  its  usefulness.  Cic. 

XXII.  Peice  is  generally  denoted  by  the  Ablative 
(416): 

Yendidit  auro  patriam,  He  sold  his  count)-}/ for  gold.  Virg. 

XXIIL  Comparatives  without  quam  are  followed  by 
the  Ablative  (417): 

Xihil  est  amabilius  virtute,  Kotliing  is  more  lovely  than  virtue.  Cic. 

XXIV.  The  Measure  of  Diffeeexce  is  denoted  by 
the  Ablative  (418): 

Uno  die  lougior,  longer  hg  one  day.  Cic. 

XXY.  The  Ablative  is  used  (419), 

I.  With  utor,  fnior,  fiingor,  potior,  vescor,  and  their  com- 
pounds : 

Plurimis  rebus  fruimur,  We  enjoy  very  many  things.  Cic. 

II.  With  f  ido,  conf  ido,  nitor,  irmitor : 

Salus  veritate  nititur,  Safety  rests  upon  truth.  Cic. 

ni.  With  Verbs  and  Adjectives  of  Plenty  and  Want  : 

Xon  egeQ  medicina,  Ido  not  need  a  remedy.  Cic. 

IT.  With  dignus,  indignus,  contentus,  and  fretus : 

Digni  sunt  amicitia,  They  are  worthy  of  friendship.  Cic. 

Y.  With  opus  and  usus: 

Auctorltate  tua  nobis  opus  est,  We  need  your  authority.  Cic. 

XX YI.  I.  The  PLACE  in  which  and  the  place  from 
WHICH  are  generally  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  a  Prepo- 
sition.    But 

II.  Xaites  of  Towxs  drop  the  Preposition,  and  in  the 
Singular  of  the  First  and  Second  declensions  designate  the 
PLACE  IN  WHICH  by  the  Genitive  (421) : 

In  ItaUa  fuit,  ffe  was  in  Italy.  Xep.  Ex  Africa,  from  Africa.  Liv. 
Athenis  fuit,  He  zcas  at  Athem.  Cic.     Romae  fuit,  He  was  at  Rome.  Cic. 

XX"\n[I.  Source  and  Separation  are  denoted  by  the 
Ablative,  generally  with  a  preposition  (425) : 
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Oriundi  ab  Sablnis,  descended  from  the  Sabines.  Liv.     Caedem  a  vobis 
depello,  I  ward  off  slaughter  from  you.  Cic. 

XXVIII.  The  TiiiE  of  an  Action  is  denoted  by  the  Ab- 
lative (426) : 

Octogesimo  anno  est  mortuus,  He  died  in  his  eigJdieth  year.  Cic. 

XXIX.  The  Ablative  with  an  adjective  may  be  used 
to  characterize  a  person  or  thing  (428) : 

Summa  virtute  adolescens,  a  youth  of  the  highest  virtue.  Caes. 

XXX.  The  Ablative  may  be  used  with  a  word  to  de- 
fine its  application  (429) : 

Nomme,  non  potestate  fuit  rex,  He  was  king  in  name,  not  in  power. 
Nep. 

XXXI.  The  Ablative  is  used  as  the  Case  AbsolutIe 
(431): 

Servio  regnante,  in  the  reign  of  Servius  (Servius  reigning).  Cic. 

Cases  with  Prepositions. 

XXXII.  The  Accusative  and  Ablative  may  be  used 
with  Prepositions  (432) : 

Ad  amicum,  to  a  friend.  Cic.     In  Italia,  in  Italy.  Nep. 

ADJECTIVES. 

XXXIII.  An  Adjective  agrees  with  its  Noun  in  gen- 
der, NUMBER,  and  case  (438)  : 

Fortuna  caeca  est,  Fortune  is  blind.  Cic. 

PRONOUNS. 

XXXIV.  A  Pronoun  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in 

GENDER,  NUMBER,  and  PERSON  (445)  : 

Animal,  quod  sangumem  habet,  an  animal  which  has  blood.  Cic. 

VERBS. 

Agreement. 

XXXY.  A  Finite  Verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  num- 
ber and  PERSON  (460) : 

Ego  reges  ejeci,  I  have  banished  kings.  Cic. 
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IxDicATiTE  Mood. 

XXXVI.  The  Indicative  is  used  in  treating  of  facts 
(474): 

Deus  mundum  aedificavit,  God  made  the  world.  Cic. 

SuBjuNXTivE  Tenses. 

XXXVII.  Principal    tenses    depend    upon    Principal 
tenses :  Historical,  upon  Historical  (480) : 

Xititur  ut  vincat,  He  strives  to  conquer.  Cic.     Quaesieras  nonne  puta- 
rem,  You  had  asked  whether  I  did  not  think.  Cic. 

SuBruNCTivE  Mood.  "/• 

XXXVin.  The  Potential  Subjuncttye  represents  the 
action  not  as  real,  but  as 2:>ossible  (485) : 

Forsitan  quaeratis,  perhaps  you  may  inquire.  Cic. 

XXXIX.  The  Subjunctive  of  Desiee  represents  the 
action  not  as  real,  but  as  desired  (487) : 
Taleant  elves,  May  the  citizens  he  well.  Cic. 

XL.  The  Subjunctive  of  Puepose  or  Result  is  used 
(489), 

I.  With  utj  ne,  quo.  quin,  quominus : 

Enititur  ut  vincat,  He  strives  that  he  may  conquer.  Cic. 

II.  With  qui  =  ut  is,  ut  ego,  tu,  etc. : 

Missi  sunt,  qui  {ut  ii)  consulerent  ApolUnem,  They  were  sent  to  consult 
Apollo.  Xep. 

XLI.  The  Subjunctive  of  Condition  is  used  (503), 
I.  With  dum,  mo  do,  dummodo : 

Modo  permaneat  industria,  if  only  industry  remaijis.  Cic. 

n.  With  ac  si,  ut  si,  quasi,  quam  si,  tanquam,  tanquam  si, 
velut,  velut  si: 

Yelut  si  adesset,  as  if  he  icere  present.  Caes. 

m.  Sometimes  with  si,  nisi,  ni,  sin,  qui  =  si  is,  si  quis : 

Si  veUm  niimerare,  if /should  wish  to  recou/it.  Cic. 

XLII.  The  SuBJUNCTFVE  of  Concession  is  used  (515), 
I.  With  licet,  quamvis,  quantumvis,  ut,  ne,  quum,  although: 
Licet  irrideat,  though  he  may  deride.  Cic. 
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II.  With  qui  =  quum  (licet)  is,  quum  ego,  etc.,  though  he : 
Absolvite  Verrem,  qui  {quum  is)  fateatur,  Acquit  Verves,  though  he 

confesses.  Cic. 

III.  Generally  with  etsi,  tametsi,  etiamsi : 

Etsi  optimum  sit,  even  if  (though)  it  be  most  excellent.  Cic. 

XLIII.  The  SuBjuxcTiTE  of  Cause  or  Reason  is  used 
(517), 

I.  With  quum  (cum),  since  ;  qui  =  quum  is,  etc. 
Quum  vita  metus  plena  sit,  since  life  is  full  of  fear.  Cic. 

II.  With  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  quando,  to  introduce  a  reason  on 
another's  authority : 

Quod  corrumperet  jiiventutcm,  because  (on  the  ground  that)  lie  corj'icpt- 
ed  the  youth.  Quint. 

XLIV.  The  Subjuxctite  of  Time  Tvith  tlie  accessory 
notion  of  Cause  or  Puepose  is  used  (521), 

I.  With  dum,  donee,  quoad,  until: 

Exspcctas,  dum  dicat,  You  are  waiting  till  he  speaks,  i.  e.,  that  he  may 
speak.  Cic. 

II.  With  antequam,  priusquam,  before: 

Antequam  dc  re  publica  dicam,  before  I  (can)  spealc  of  the  republic.  Cic. 

XLV.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Indieect  Questions 
(325): 

Quid  dies  ferat,  incertum  est,  What  a  day  may  bring  forth  is  uncer- 
tain. Cic. 

XL VI.  The  Subjunctive  by  Attraction  is  often  used  in 
clauses  dependent  uj^on  the  Subjunctive  (527) : 

Yereor,  ne,  dum  minuere  v&lim  laborcm,  augeam,  /  fear  I  shall  in- 
crease the  labor,  while  I  wish  to  diminish  it.  Cic. 

XLAT^I.  The  Subjunctive  is  generally  used  in  the  Inter- 
ro^rative,  Imperative,  and  Subordinate  clauses  of  the  Oratio 
Obliqua  (529) : 

Respondit,  cur  venlret,  He  replied,  why  did  he  come.  Caes.  Scribit 
LabiOuo  veniat.  He  writes  to  Labienus  to  come.  Caes. 

Impeeative. 

XLYIII.  The  Imperative  is  used  in  commands,  exhor- 
tations, and  entreaties  (535)  : 
Justitiam  cole,  Pradise  justice.  Cic. 
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IxFixinvi:. 


XLIX.  The  Subject  of  an  IniiDitive  is  put  in  the  Ac- 
cusative  (545): 

Sentimus  calere  ignem,  We  perceive  that  Jirc  is  hot.  Cic. 

Paeticiples,  Gekuxds,  axd  Sutixes. 

Participles  are  construed  as  adjectives  (-5  75),  Gerunds 
and  Supines  as  nouns  (559,  567).     But 

L.  The  Supine  in  tim  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to 
express  puepose  (569) : 

Tenerunt  res  repetitum,  T7ici/  came  to  demand  restitution.  Liv. 

PAPvTICLES. 

LI.  Adverbs  qualify  yeebs,  adjectives,  and  other  ad- 
VEEBS  (582)  : 

Sapientes  feliciter  vivunt,  The  wise  live  happily.  Cic. 

1.  For  Prepositions,  see  Rule  XXXII. 

2.  CoxjuxcTioxs  are  mere  connectives.     See  587  and  588. 

3.  IxTER  JECTIONS  are  expressions  of  emotion  or  mere  marks  of  address. 
See  o%\ 


CHAPTER   YIII. 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORDS  AND  CLAUSES. 
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SECTIOX  I. 

ARRAXGEiTEXT    OF     WORDS. 

592.  The  Latin  admits  of  great  variety  in  the  arrano^e- 
mcnt  of  the  diiferent  jiarts  of  the  sentence,  thus  affording 
pecuUar  facihties  both  for  securing  proper  emphasis  and  for 
imparting  to  its  periods  that  harmonious  How  whieli  charac- 
terizes the  Latin  classics.  But  with  all  this  freedom  and 
variety,  there  are  certain  general  laws  of  arrangement  which 
it  will  be  useful  to  notice. 
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I.  General  Rules. 

593.  The  Subject  followed  by  its  modifiers  occupies 
the  first  place  in  the  sentence,  and  the  Predicate  preceded 
by  its  modifiers  the  last  place : 

Sol  oriens  diem  conf  icit,  The  sun  rising  makes  the  day.  Cic.  Animus 
aeger  semper  errat,  A  diseased  rnind^  always  errs.  Cic.  Miltiades  Atheuas 
llberavit,  Miltiades  liberated  Athens.  Nep. 

594.  Emphasis  and  euphony  often  afiect  the  arrange- 
ment of  words : 

I.  Begixxixg. — Any  word,  except  the  subject,  may  be 
made  emphatic  by  being  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence ; 

Silent  leges  inter  arma,  Laws  are  silent  in,  war.  Cic.  Kumitdri  Remus 
deditur,  Benius  is  delivered  to  Nuniitor.  Liv.  Igni  ager  vastabiitur,  The 
field  ivas  ravaged  with  fire.  Sail. 

II.  ExD. — Any  word,  except  the  predicate,  may  be  ren- 
dered anphatic  by  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence : 

Kobis  non  satisfacit  ipse  Demosthenes,  Even  Demosthenes  does  not  satisfy 
us.  Cic.  Consulatum  petlvit  ntinquam,  Ik  never  sought  the  consulship.  Cic. 
Exsistit  quaedam  quaestio  subdifficilis,  There  arises  a  question  somewhat  dif- 
ficult, Cic. 

ni.  Separatiox. — ^Tvro  words  naturally  connected,  as 
a  noun  and  its  adjective,  or  a  noun  and  its  genitive,  are 
sometimes  made  emphatic  by  separation : 

Ohjurgdtiones  nonnunquam  incidunt  necessdriae,  Sometimes  necessary  r:- 
proqfs  occur.  Cic.  Justitiae  fungatur  oflFiciis,  Let  him  discharge  the  duties 
of  Justice.  Cic. 

'  595.  Coxtrasted  Groups. — When  two  groups  of  words 
are  contrasted,  the  order  of  the  first  is  often  reversed  in  the 
second : 

Fragile  corpus  animus  sempiternus  movet,  The  imperishable  soul  moves 
the  perishable  body.  Cic. 

596.  Kixdred  "Words. — Difierent  forms  of  the  same 
word,  or  difi'erent  words  of  the  same  derivation,  are  gener- 
ally placed  near  each  other : 

Ad  senem  sSnex  de  senectQte  scrips!,  /,  an  old  man,  xorote  to  an  old  tnan 
on  the  subject  of  old  age.  Cic.  Inter  se  aliis  alii  prosunt,  They  mutually  bent- 
fit  each  other.  Cic. 
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597.  Words  with  a  coi^niox  Relatiox. — A  word 
which  has  a  common  relation  to  two  other  words  connected 
hj  conjunctions,  is  placed, 

I.  Generally  before  or  after  both : 

Pacis  et  artes  et  gloria,  both  tJie  arts  and  the  glory  of  ])eace.  Liv.  Belli 
pacisque  artes,  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace.  Liv. 

A  Genitive  or  Adjective  following  two  nouns  may  qualify  both,  but  it  more  fre- 
quertlv  qualifies  only  the  latter : 

Haec  percunctatio  ac  denuntiatio  belli,  ^^i-s  inquiry  and  this  declaration' of 
tear.  Lir. 

II.  Sometimes  directly  after  the  first  before  the  con- 
junction : 

Honoris  certamen  et  gloriae,  a  struggle  for  honor  and  glory.  Cic.  Agri 
omnes  et  maria,  all  lands  and  seas.  Cic. 

n.  Special  Rules. 

598.  MoDiFiEES  OF  Xouxs. — The  modifiers  of  a  noun 
generally  follow  it.  They  may  be  either  adjectives  or 
nouns : 

Populus  Romanus  decrevit,  The  Eoman  people  decreed.  Cic.  Herodotus, 
pater  historiae,  Herodotus,  the  faiher  of  history.  Cic.  Liber  de  officiis,  the 
hooh  on  duties.  Cic. 

1.  Xoux. — A  noun  as  modifier  of  another  noun  is  generally  an  appositive, 
a  genitive,  or  a  case  with  a  preposition,  as  in  the  examples. 

2.  With  Emphasis. — Modifiers  when  emphatic  are  placed  before  their 
nouns : 

Tuscus  ager  Romano  adjacet,  T^ie  Tuscan  territory  lorders  on  the  Eoman. 
Liv.     Catords  orationes,  Catds  orations.  Cic. 

3.  Adjective  a>:d  Genitive. — When  a  noun  is  modified  both  by  an  ad- 
jective and  by  a  genitive,  the  usual  order  is,  adjective — genitive — noun  : 

Magna  civium  pentiria,  a  great  scarcity  of  citizens.  Cic. 

599.  MoDiPiEES  OF  Ad^tectives. — The  modifiers  of  the 
adjective  generally  precede  it,  but,  if  not  adverbs,  they  may 
follow  it : 

Facile  doctissimus,  unquestionably  the  most  learned.  Cic.  Omni  aetati 
communis,  common  to  every  age.  Cic.    Avidus  laudis,  desirous  of  praise.  Cic. 

600.  Modifiers  of  Yeebs. — The  modifiers  of  the  verb 
generally  precede  it : 

Gloria  virtutem  sequitur,  Glory  follows  virtue.  Cic.  Mundus  dec  paret, 
The  world  is  subject  to  God.  Cic.  Vehementer  dixit,  Be  spoke  vehemently. 
Cic.    Gloria  ducitur,  He  is  led  hy  glory.  Cic. 
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1.  After  the  Verb. — When  the  verb  is  placed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
at  the  begiuuing  of  the  sentence,  the  modifiers,  of  course,  follow.  See  first 
example  under  594.  I. 

2.  Emphasis. — An  emphatic  modifier  may  of  course  stand  at  the  begin- 
ning or  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  (594) : 

Facillime  cognoscuntur  adolesceutes,  Most  easily  are  the  young  men  rec- 
ognized. Cic. 

3.  Two  OR  MORE  Modifiers. — Of  two  or  more  modifiers  belonging  to  the 
same  verb,  that  which  in  thought  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  verb 
stands  next  to  it,  while  the  others  are  arranged  as  emphasis  and  euphony 
may  require : 

Rex  Sc5"'this  bellum  intiilit,  The  Mng  waged  war  against  tlie  Scythians. 
Nep.  Mors  propter  brevitatem  vltae  nunquam  longe  abest,  Death  is  never 
far  distant,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  life.  Cic. 

601.  MoDiFiEKS  OF  Adyeebs. — TliG  modifiers  of  the 
adverb  generally  precede  it,  but  a  Dative  often  follows  it : 

Valde  vehementer  dixit,  He  spoTce  very  vehemently.  Cic.  Congrueuter 
naturae  vivit,  He  lives  agreeably  to  nature.  Cic. 

602.  Special  Woeds. — Some  words  have  a  favorite 
place  in  the  sentence,  which  they  seldom  leave.     Thus, 

I.  The  Demonstrative  generally  precedes  its  noun  : 
Gustos  hujus  urbis,  the  guardian,  of  this  city.  Cic. 

1.  I7le  in  the  sense  of  well-known  (450.  5)  generally  follows  its  noun,  if  not  ac- 
companied by  an  adjective: 

McdCa  ilia,  that  well-knotcn  3Iedea.  Cic 

2.  QniJique.  the  indefinite  pronoun,  follows  some  other  word: 

Juslitia  suum  caique  tribuit,  Justice  gives  to  etery  man  his  due  (his  own).  Cic. 

II.  Prepositions  generally  stand  directly  before  their  cases,  but  tonus 
and  versus  follow  their  cases : 

In  Asiam  profugit,  He  fed  into  Asia.  Cic.   Collo  tenus,  vj)  to  the  nech.  Ov. 

1.  After  a  Pkoxoun.— The  preposition  frequently  follows  the  relative,  some- 
times other  pronouns,  and  sometimes  even  nouns,  especially  in  poetry  : 

Ees  qua  de  iigitur,  the  subject  of  which  we  are  treating.  Cic.  Itiiliam  contra, 
over  against  Ilalij.  Virg. 

2.  CcM  Appended— See  1S4.  6  and  1S7.  2. 

3.  IxTEEVEXLXG  WoEDS. — Gcnitives,  adverbs,  and  a  few  other  words  sometimes 
stand  between  the  preposition  and  its  case.  In  adjurations  j)er  is  usually  separated 
from  its  case  by  the  Ace.  of  the  object  adjured,  or  by  seme  other  word;  and  some- 
times the  verb  bro  is  omitted : 

Post  Alexandii  ma:rni  mortem,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  Cic. 
Ad  bene  vIveDdum,./b/*  tiring  icell.  Cic  Per  te  dcos  oro,  I  pray  you  in  the  name 
of  the  gods.  Ter.  Per  ego  vos  deos  =  per  deos  ego  vos  oro  {pro  understood).  I 
pray  you  in  the  name  of  the  gods.  Curt. 

III.  Conjt'.ndions  and  Relatives^  when  they  introduce  clauses,  generally 
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stand  at  the  beginning  of  such  clauses ;  but  autem^  enu7i,  quidey/i,  qiioqiie^ 
vero,  and  generally  igitur^  follow  some  other  word  : 

Si  peccavi,  ignosce,  If  I  have  erred^  pardon  me.  Cic.  li  qui  superiores 
sunt,  those  who  are  superior.  Cic.  Ipse  autem  omnia  vidubat,  But  he  hiin- 
self  saw  all  things.  Cic. 

1.  EiipnATic  TVOKDS  and  Eelativzs  often  precede  the  conjunction. 

Id  ut  audivit,  as  he  heard  this.  Nep.  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  since  these  things 
are  so.  Cic. 

2.  Ne— QuiDEii  takes  tlie  emphatic  word  or  words  hotween  the  two  parts: 
Ke  in  oppidis  quidem,  not  even  in  the  ioicns.  Cic. 

3.  Quidera  often  follows  j/;wiown«.  superlatives^  and  ordinals: 
Ex  me  quidem  nihil  audiet,  He  will  hear  nothing  from  me.  Cic. 

4.  Que.  Te,ne,  introducing  a  clause  or  phrase,  are  generally  appended  to  the  first 
word,  but  if  that  word  is  a  monosyllabic  preposition,  they  are  often  appended  to  the 
next  word:  ad  pUbemve,  for  adve,  etc.,  or  to  the  people;  inforoque  =  inqiceforo, 
and  in  the  forum.    Apud  quosque^  and  before  whom,  occurs  for  euphony. 

rV.  Non,  when  it  qualifies  some  single  word,  stands  directly  before 
that  word,  but  when  it  is  particularly  emphatic,  or  qualifies  the  entire 
clause,  it  generally  stands  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  clause : 

Hac  villa  carere  non  possunt,  They  are  not  able  to  do  icithout  this  villa. 
Cic.    Non  fuit  Jupiter  metuendus,  Jupiter  was  not  to  be  feared.  Cic. 

Y.  Liguam,  sometimes  Aio,  introducing  a  quotation,  follows  one  or 
more  of  the  words  quoted.  The  subject,  if  expressed,  generally  follows 
its  verb : 

Nihil,  in  quit  Brutus,  quod  dicam,  Xothing  which  I  shall  state,  said 
Brutus.  Cic. 

VI.  The  Vocative  rarely  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  It 
usually  foUows  an  emphatic  word  : 

Perge,  Laeli,  Proceed,  Laelius.  Cic. 


SECTION   II. 

ARBAXGEMEXT   OF  CLAUSES. 

I.  Ix  Complex  Sextexces. 

603.  Subject  ok  Peedicate. — A  clause  used  as  the 
subject  of  a  complex  sentence  (357)  generally  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  a  clause  used  as  the 
predicate  at  the  end  : 

Quid  dies  ferat  incertum  est,  WJcat  a  day  may  bring  forth  is  uncertain. 
Cic.  Exitus  fuit  oratiunis  :  sibi  nuUani  cum  his  amicitiam  esse,  T7ie  close 
of  the  oration  was,  that  he  had  no  friendship  with  these  men.  Caes. 

1.  This  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple  sentence.    See  593. 

2.  Emphasis  and  euphony  often  have  the  same  effect  upou  the  arrangement  of 
clauses  as  of  words.    Sec  594. 
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604.  SuBOEDixATE  Elemexts. — Clauses  used  as  the 
subordinate  elements  of  complex  sentences,  admit  three 
different  arrangements : 

I.  They  are  generally  inserted  within  the  principal 
clause,  like  the  subordinate  elements  of  a  simj^le  sentence  : 

Hostes,  iibi  primum  nostros  equites  conspexerunt,  celeriter  nostros 
perturbSverunt,  Hie  enemy,  as  soon  as  tliey  saw  on?'  cavalry,  quickly  put  our 
7nen  to  route.  Caes.  Sententia,  quae  tutissima  videbatur,  vicit,  The  opinion 
wMch  seemed  the  safest  prevailed.  Lir. 

n.  They  are  often  placed  before  the  princij^al  clause  : 

Quum  quiescunt,  probant,  While  they  are  quiet,  they  approve.  Cic.  Qua- 
lis  sit  animus,  animus  nescit,  The  soul  knows  not  what  the  soul  is.  Cic.  Si 
haec  civitas  est,  civis  sum  ego.  If  this  is  a  state  lam  a  citizen.  Cic 

This  arrangement  is  especially  common  when  the  subordinate  clause  either  re- 
fers back  to  the  preceding  sentence,  or  is  preparatory  to  the  thought  of  the  principal 
clause.  Hence  temporal.,  conditional,  and  concessive  clauses  often  precede  the  prin- 
cipal clause.  Hence  also,  in  sentences  composed  of  correlative  clauses  with  is— qui, 
talis — qudlis,  tantus — quantus,  turn— quum,  ita—ut,  etc.,  the  relative  member,  i.  e., 
the  clause  with  qui,  qudlis,  quantus,  quum,  ut,  etc.,  generally  precedes. 

XII.  They  sometimes  follow  the  principal  clause : 

Enititur  ut  vincat,  He  strives  that  he  may  conquer.  Cic.  Sol  cff  icit  ut 
omnia  fioreant,  The  sun  causes  all  things  to  bloom.  Cic. 

This  arrangement  is  common  when  the  subordinate  clause  is  cither  intimately 
connected  in  thought  with  the  following  sentence  or  is  explanatory  of  the  principal 
clause.  Hence  clauses  of  Purpose  and  Result  generally  follow  the  principal  clause, 
as  in  the  examples.    See  also  examples  under  articles  489^99. 

605.  Latin  Period. — ^A  complex  sentence  in  which 
the  subordinate  clause  is  inserted  within  the  principal  clause, 
as  under  I.,  is  called  a  Period  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

In  a  freer  sense  the  same  term  is  also  aj^plied  to  any 
sentence  in  which  the  clauses  are  so  arranged  as  not  to 
make  complete  sense  before  the  end  of  the  sentence.  In 
this  sense  the  examples  under  11.  are  periods. 

II.  Ix  CoiirouxD  Sentexces. 

606.  Clauses  connected  by  coordinate  conjunctions 
(587)  generally  follow  each  other  in  the  natural  order  of 
the  thought,  as  in  English  : 

Sol  ruit  et  montes  umbrantur,  The  sun  descends  and  the  mountains  are 
shaded.  Virg.  Gjges  a  nullo  videbatur,  ipse  autem  omnia  videbat,  Gyge^ 
was  seen  by  no  one,  but  he  himself  saw  all  things.  Cic. 


PART  FOURTH. 
PROSODY. 

607.  Prosody  treats  of  Quantity  and  Versification, 


CHAPTEE   I. 

aHANTITY. 

608.  The  time  occupied,  in  pronouncing  a  syllable  in 
poetry  is  called  its  quantity.  Syllables  are  accordingly 
characterized  as  long^  short,  or  common^ 

609.  The  quantity  of  syllables  is  determined  by  poetic 
usaoje.  But  this  usag^e  conforms  in  many  cases  to  s^eneral 
laws,  while  in  other  cases  it  seems  somewhat  arbitrary. 

1.  Syllables  whose  quantity  conforms  to  known  rales  are  said  to  be  long 
or  short  by  rule. 

2.  Syllables  whose  quantity  does  not  conform  to  known  rules  are  said  to 
be  long  or  short  by  autlcority. 

3.  The  rules  for  quantity  are  either  general,  i.  e.,  applicable  to  most  syl- 
lables, or  sjpecial,  i.  e.,  applicable  to  particular  syllables. 


SECTION  I. 

GEXERAL   RULES   OF  QTAXTITY. 

610.  EuLE  I. — Diphthongs  and  Contracted  syllables 
are  long  : 

Haee,  coena,  aura ;  alius  for  aliius,  cogo  for  coigo,  occido  for  occae- 
do,  nil  for  niiiil. 

1.  Prae  in  composition  is  usually  short  before  a  vowel :  prdeacutus, 
praeustus. 

2.  Ua,  ve,  m,  vo,  and  uu,  are  not  strictly  diphthongs,  and  accordingly 
do  not  come  under  this  rule. 

1  Sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short. 
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611.  EuLE  II. — A  vowel  is  loxg  by  position  before 
j^  X,  s,  or  any  two  consonants :  ^ 

Major,  rexi,  gaza,  mensa,  servus. 

1.  But  one  of  the  consonants  at  least  must  belong  to  the  same  word  as 
the  vowel :  ah  riipe,  per  saxa. 

1)  A  finai  vowel  is  not  usually  afifected  by  consouants  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  word,  except  before  sc,  sp,  sq,  and  st,  where  a  short  vowel  is 
rare. 

2)  ^and  J/" must  never  be  treated  as  consonants  under  this  rule,^  except 
in  rare  instances  where  u  is  so  used  by  Synaeresis.    See  669.  II.  . 

2.  Before  a  mute  followed  by  X  or  i?,  a  vowel  naturally  short  becomes 
conmaon :  duplex^  ^ff^'i,  patres. 

1)  In  Greek  words  a  vowel  is  also  common  before  a  mute  with  J/"  or  X: 
Tecmessa,  cycnus. 

2)  A  mute  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  a  compound  before  a  liquid  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  part  makes  the  preceding  vowel  long  by  posi- 
tion: ab-nimpo,  ob-rogo. 

3)  A  vowel  naturally  long,  of  course,  remains  long  before  a  Mute  and 
Liquid :  deer,  deris. 

3.  Compounds  of  jugum  retain  the  short  vowel  before  j :  l)Jur/us, 
quadrljugiLs. 

612.  EcLE  III. — A  vowel  before  anotlier  vowel,  or 
a  diplitbong,  is  shoet  by  rosniox  : 

Pius,  piiae,  docSo,  traho. 

No  account  is  taken  of  the  brcitbiiig  7i\  hence  a  in  traho  is  treated  as  a  vowel 
before  another  voweh 

ExcEPTioxs. — The  following  are  leng  before  a  vowel : 

1.  A, — (1)  in  the  genitive  ending  q^  of  Dec.  I. :  auldi, — (2)  in  proper 
names  in  dius :  Cains  (Cajus), — (3)  before  ia,  ie,  io,  iu,  in  the  verb  aio. 

2.  E, — (1)  in  the  ending  ei  of  Dec.  V.  when  preceded  by  a  vowel:  diet; 
and  sometimes  iu  /idei,  rU,    spei, — (2)  in  proper  names  in  eius  :  Pom- 

peius, — (3)  in  eheu. 

3.  I, — (1)  in  the  vei'b/Zo,  when  not  followed  by  er:  fiam,f%eham,  but 
fieri, — (2)  in  the  genitive  alius.  In  other  genitives  i  in  ius  is  common  in 
poetry,  though  long  in  prose,  but  the  i  in  alterius  is  short, — (3)  in  dius,  a, 
am,  for  divvs,  a,  urn, — (4)  sometimes  in  Diana. 

4.  O, — is  common  in  ohe. 

^  Strictly  speaking,  the  syllable,  and  not  the  vowel,  is  lengthened,  but  the  language 
of  convenience  refers  the  quantity  of  the  syllable  to  the  voweL 

8  Qu,  gu,  and  su,  when  xi  has  the  sound  of  ic,  are  treated  as  single  consonants. 


I 
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5.  In  Greek  words  vowels  are  often  long  before  a  vowel,  because  long  in 
the  original :  de)\  Aeneas,  BrUeis,  Meneldus,  Troes. 

This  often  occurs  in  proper  names  in — la,  la,  eus,  lus,  don,  ion,  dis,  bis,  dins: 
MGdOa,  Alexandria,  PGnCus,  Darius,  Orion. 


SECTION  II. 

SPECIAL  RULES  OF  QUANTITY. 

I.    Quantity    of   Fixal   Stllabi/ES. 

I.  Monosyllables. 

613.  EuLE  lY. — Monosyllables  are  long: 

a,  da,  te,  se,  de,  si,  qui,  do,  pro,  tu,  dos,  pes,  sis,  bos,  sus,  par,  sol. 

Exceptions. — The  following  are  short : 

1.  Enclitics  :  que,  ve,  n'e,  ce,  te,pse,pte. 

2.  Monosyllables  in  b,  d,  1,  t :  ah,  ad,fel,  niel,  at,  U  ;  except  sal,  sol. 

3.  An,  bis,  CIS,  cor,  es,  fac,  f'er,  in,  is,  nee,  os  (ossis),  per,  ter,  qua  (plur. 
indef.),  quis,tir;  probably  also  vas  (vadis),  and  sometimes  Mc  and  }loc  as 
Norn,  or  Ace.  forms. 

II.  Polysyllables, 

1.     FJXAL     YO-WELS. 

614.  ItULE  Y. — In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
the  endings  a,  e,  and  y  are  short ;  i  and  u,  long ;  o, 
connnon : 

Via,  maria,  mare,  misy;  mari,  audi,  fructu,  cornu;  amo,  sermo. 

615.  A  y?;ians  short :  me7isd^  templd,  bond. 

ExcEPTioxs. — A  final  is  long, 

1.  In  the  Ablative :  mensd,  lond,  ilia. 

2.  In  the  Vocative  of  Greek  nouns  in  05  (rarely  es) :  Aeiie4,  Palld. 

3.  In  Verbs  and  Indeclinable  words :  amd,  curd  ;  circd,  juxid,  anted, 
frustrd.    Except  Ud,  quid,  ejd,  au^jyutd  used  adverbially. 

616.  E  final  is  short :  serve.,  urbe.,  rege. 
Exception's. — E final  is  long, 

1.  In  Dec.  I.  and  V. :  epitome,  re,  die.  Hence  in  the  compounds — liodie, 
pridie,  postHdi^,  qudre. 

2.  In  Greek  plurals  of  Dec.  III. :  Tempi,  meU. 

13 
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3,  la  the  Sing.  Imperative  Act.  of  Couj.  II. :  mdn'e,  dbc'e.  But  e  is  some- 
times short  in  cav%. 

4.  lxifere,ferme,  olie,  and  in  Adverbs  from  adjectives  of  Dec.  II. :  docie, 
recte.    Except  beiie^  male,  inferne,  interne,  sujycriie. 

617.  '^ final v$,  short:  «us^,  molij^  cotj). 

Exceptions. — Contracted  endings  are,  of  course,  long :  misij  =  7ni$yi. 

618.  1  final  IS  \o\ig:  scroi^  honl,  audi. 

Exceptions. — I  final  is, 

1.  Common  in  mild,  tibi,  sibi,  ibi,  ull.    But 

Observe  compounds  ibidem,  Wique,  ubique,  ubinam,  ublvls,  ubicunque,  nScu- 
M,  slcubl. 

2.  Short,— (1)  in  ran,  quad,  cui  (when  a  dissyllable),— (2)  in  the  Greek 
ending  si  of  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plur. :  Troasi,—{2,)  in  the  Dat.  and  Yoc.  Sing., 
which  end  short  in  the  Greek:  Alexi,  Paridi. 

rtl  follows  the  rule,  but  not  the  compounds,  ut'inam,  utlque,  slcutl. 

619.  TJ  finalis  long:  fructu^  cornu^  dictu. 
Exceptions.— 7/iJw  for  in,  and  nhiu  for  non. 

620.  O  final  is  common :  dmo^  sernio^  virgo. 

Exceptions.— (9 //2a?  is, 

1.  Long, — (1)  in  Datives  and  Ablatives :  sei^vo.  Hid,  quo,— (2)  in  Greek 
words,  when  it  represents  a  long  Greek  vowel :  echo,  Arg6,—{Z)  in  Adverbs : 
faUd,  multo,  ergo,  qxiando,  omrdno;  except  those  mentioned  under  2  below. 

2.  Short  in  duo,  ego,  odd,  and  the  adverbs  cUo,  illico,  immOj  mo-Ib,  and 
its  compounds,  dumnwdb,  quomodo,  etc. 


2.   FIXAL   SYLLABLES   IX   MUTES   OR  LIQUIDS, — 
C,  D,  L,  M,  X,  E,  T. 

621.  TtULE  YI. — In  words  of  more  tlian  one  syl- 
lable, 

Final  syllables  in  c  are  long ; 

Final  syllables  in  d,  1,  m,  n,  r,  t,  are  short : 

alec,  illuc ;  illud,  consul,  amem,  carman,  amor,  caput. 

Exceptions. — The  following  occur, 

1.  Donee  and  lien. 

2.  M  final  with  the  preceding  vowel  is  generally  elided  before  a  vowel. 
See  669. 1. 
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3.  In  Greek  words, — (1)  en  is  long ;  oft^n  also  an,  in,  on,  yn :  Hymen, 
AncTdsen,  Titan,  Delphin,  Adaeon,  Phorcyn, — (2)  er  is  long  in  aer,  aether, 
crater,  and  a  few  other  words  with  long  ending  in  the  original. 

4.  This  rule  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  syllables  long  by  previous 
rules. 

3.   FIXAL   SYLLABLES   IN   S. 

622.  EcLE  YII. — In  words  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable, the  endings  as,  es,  and  os  are  long ;  is,  us,  ys, 
short : 

amas,  mensas,  mones,  nubGs,  bos,  servos ;  avis,  urbis,  bonus,  servus, 
cblamys. 

623.  As  final  is  long :  Aeneas^  bonds,  illds. 
Exceptions. — As  final  is  short, 

1.  In  anas  and  in  a  few  Greek  nouns  in  as  :  Ai'cas,  lamjias. 

2.  In  Greek  Accusatives  of  Dec.  III. :  Arcadas,  heroas. 

624.  "Us final h  long',  nubes,  mojies. 

Exceptions. — Es  final  is  short, 

1.  In  Nominatives  Singular  of  Dec.  III.,  which  increase  short  in  the 
Gen.:  mlUs  (itis),  olses  (idis),  interpres  (etis).  Except  ahies,  arils, paries, 
Ceres,  and  compounds  of  pes  ;  as  Upes,  tripes,  etc. 

2.  In  penes  and  the  compounds  of  6?/  as  a.des,p6tes. 

5.  In  Greek  words, — (1)  in  the  plural  of  those  which  increase  in  the  Gen. : 
Arcades,  Troades,—{2)  in  a  few  neuter^s  in  es :  Hippomenes, — (3)  in  a  few 
Vocatives  singular :  Dlrnostlienls. 

625.  Ob  final  is  long :  cusios,  viros. 

Exceptions. — Os  final  is  short, 

1.  In  compos,  impos,  exos. 

2.  In  Greek  words  with  the  ending  short  in  the  Greek :  Belos,  rnelos. 

626.  Is  final  i^  ^oYt :  avis,  cd?iis. 

Exceptions. — Is  final  is  long, 

1.  In  Plural  Cases  :  mensis,  sertis,  vobls. 
Kencojorls,  gratis,  ingrdtls.  ' 

2.  In  Nominatives  of  Dec.  III.,  increasing  long  in  the  Gen. :  Quirls  (itis), 
Salamls  (inis). 

S.  In  the  Sing.  Pres.  Indic.  Act.  of  Conj.  lY.  :  audls. 
Marls,  qulvls,  Utervls  follow  the  quantity  oi  vis. 

4.  In  the  Sing.  Pres.  Subjunct.  Act. :  possu,  vtlis,  noils,  mails. 

5.  Sometimes  in  the  Sing,  of  the  Fut.  Perf.  and  of  the  Pcrf.  Subj. :  amd- 
verts,  docueris. 
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627.  TJb  final  is  short :  seo'vics,  bonus. 

Exception's. —  Us  final  is  long, 

1.  la  Nominatives  of  Dec.  III.  increasing  long  in  the  Gen. :  'virtus  (utis), 
tellus  (uris). 

'Buipdlics  (u  short)  occurs  in  Horace.    Ars  P.  C5. 

2.  In  Dec.  IV.,  in  the  Gen.  Sing.,  and  in  the  Nom.  Ace.  and  Yoc.  Plur. : 
frudus. 

3.  In  Greek  words  ending  long  in  th3  original:  Fanthus,  Sapphus,  tripus. 
But  -we  have  Oedipus  and.  polypus. 

628.  Ys finalis  short :  chld?7ips,  cJielps. 

Exceptions. — Contracted  findings  are  of  course  long :  Erynnys  for  Eryn- 
nyes. 

II.  Quantity  in  Increments. 

629.  A  word  is  said  to  increase  in  declension,  when  it 
has  in  any  case  more  syllables  than  in  the  nominative  singu- 
lar, and  to  have  as  many  i?icreme?its  of  declension  as  it  has 
additional  syllables:  sermOy  sermonis,  sermonibus, 

Serinoni-s,  having  one  syllable  more  than  sermo,  has  one  increment,  Avhile  ser- 
mombus  has  two  increments. 

630.  A  verb  is  said  to  increase  in  conjugation,  when  it 
has  in  any  part  more  syllables  than  in  the  second  person 
singular  of  tha  present  indicative  active,  and  to  have  as 
many  increments  of  conjugation  as  it  has  additional  sylla- 
bles :  dmds^  dmdtis^  dmdbatis. 

Amdtis  has  one  increment,  dmdhdtis  twa 

631.  If  there  is  but  one  increment,  it  is  uniformly  the 
penult,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  they  are  tlie  penult  with 
the  requisite  number  of  syllables  before  it.  The  increment 
nearest  the  beginning  of  the  word  is  called  the  first  incre- 
ment, and  those  following  this  are  called  successively  the 
second^  thirds  and  fourth  mcrements.     Thus 

In  ser-moa-i-lus,  the  first  increment  is  mon,  the  second  i;  and  in  mon- 

12     3 

'U-e-ra-mus,  the  first  is  u,  the  second  e,  the  third  ra. 

I.  Incremeiits  of  Declension. 

632.  EuLE  YIII. — In  the  Increments  of  Declen- 
sion, a  and  o  are  long ;  e,  i,  u,  and  y,  short : 

aetas,  aetatis,  aetatibus ;   sermo,  serm6nis ;  puer,  pueri,  puerorum ; 
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fulgur,  fulguris;    cblamys,  chlamfdis;    bouus,  bonarum,  bonomm;   ille, 
illarum,  illorum ;  ruLier,  miseri ;  supplex,  supplicis ;  satur,  satuii. 
Towels  long  or  short  by  position  are  of  course  excepted. 

633.  A  in  the  increments  of  declension  is  long :  pax^ 
pads  y  hoiius^  honarum  j  duo^  dudbus. 

Exceptions. — A  is  short  in  the  first  increment, 

1.  Of  masculines  in  al  and  ar  :  Hannibal,  Eannilalis ;  Caesar,  Caemris. 
Except  Car  and  Xar, 

2.  Of  nouns  in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant :  dajis,  dupis  ;  Arabs,  Arabis. 
S.  Of  Greek  nouns  in  a  and  as:  poeina,  poematis ;  Pallas,  Palladis. 

4.  Of  the  following : — (1)  baccar,  Jcepar,  jubar,  lar,  nectar,  par  and  its 
compounds, — (2)  anas,  mas,  vas  (vadis), — (3)  sal,  fax,  and  a  few  rare  Greek 
words  in  ax. 

634.  O  in  the  increments  of  declension  is  long :  honor^ 
honoris  ^  hoiius^  honorumj  duo^  duohus. 

ExcEPTioxs. —  0  is  short  in  the  first  increment, 

1.  Of  Xeuters:  aeqxior,  aequoris ;  tempus,  temporis.  Except  os  (oris), 
Mor  (adoris),  and  comparatives. 

2.  Of  words  in  s  preceded  bj  a  consonant ;  znops,  inbpis.  Except  Cy- 
clops  and  Jiydrops. 

3.  Of  arbor,  bos,  lepus, — compos,  impos,  viemor,  imniemor, — AllobroXy 
Cappadox,  praecox. 

4.  Of  most  Patrials :  Macedo,  Macedonis. 

5.  Of  many  Greek  nouns, — (1)  those  in  or :  rhetor.  Hector,— {2)  many 
in  o  and  on  increasing  short  in  Greek:  aedon,  aedonis, — (3)  in  Greek  com- 
pounds in  pus:  tripus  (odis),  Oedipus. 

635.  E  in  the  increments  of  declension  is  short :  pucr^ 
pueri  ;  lihei\  liheri. 

ExcEPTioxs. — ^is  long  in  the  first  increment, 

1.  Of  Decl.  Y.,  except  in  the  iovms  fidei,  r'el,  and  sp)U ;  as  dm,  dierum, 
diebus,  rebus. 

2.  Of  nouns  in  en,  mostly  Greek:  Hen,  lienis ;  Siren,  Sirenis.  So  Anio, 
Anienis. 

3.  Of  Celt^er,  Iber,  ver, — 7ie?'es,  lociiples,  merces,  quies,  inquies,  requies, 
plebs, — lex,  rex,  alec,  dlex,  vertex. 

4.  Of  a  few  Greek  words  in  es  and  er,  except  aer  and  aetlier ;  as  lebes, 
Lebetis  ;  crater,  crateris. 

636.  I  in  the  increments  of  declension  is  short :  miles^ 
militis.,  miUtibus  /  aficej^Sy  ancijntis. 

Exceptions. — /is  long  in  the  first  increment, 
1.  Of  most  words  in  ix:  radix,  radlck  ;  feUx,fcllcis. 
But  short  in  :  appendix,  cdlix,  Cilix,flUx,  fornix,  nix,pix,  sdlix,  strLr,  an«i  a 
few  others,  chiefly  proper  names. 
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2.  Of  dis,  glis,  lis,  vis,  Quiris,  Samnis. 

3.  Of  delphin  and  a  few  rare  Greek  words. 

4.  For  quantity  of  the  ending  ius,  see  612.  3. 

637.  U  in  the  increments  of  declension  is  short :  dux, 
ilucis  /  circus,  arciibus  y  sdtur,  saturi. 

Exceptions. —  C^is  long  in  the  first  increment, 

1.  Of  nouns  in  US  with  the  genitive  in  uris,  utis,  udis :  Jus,  Juris;  salus, 
salutis  ;  palus,  paludls.    Except  intercus,  Ligus,  ^ecus. 

2.  Qffur,//'ux,  lax,  plus,  Pollux. 

638.  y  in  the  increments  of  declension  is  short :  chld- 
mys,  chlami/dis. 

ExcEPTioxs. — This  increment  occurs  only  in  Greek  words,  and  is  long  ia 
those  in  yn,  ynis,  and  in  a  few  others. 

II.  Increments  of  Conjugation. 

639.  EuLE  IX. — In  the  Increments  of  Conjugation 
(630),  a,  e,  and  o  are  long ;  i  and  u  short : 

amamus,  amemus,  amatote,  reglmus,  sumus. 

1.  In  ascertaining  the  increments  of  the  irregular  verbs,  fero.,  tolo,  and  their 
compounds,  the  full  form  of  the  second  person. /e/f«,  tolis,  etc.,  must  be  used.  Thus 
in  f^rebam  and  volebam,  the  increments  are  re  and  le. 

2.  In  ascertaining  the  increments  of  reduplicated  forms  (254),  the  reduplication 
is  not  counted.    Thus  dedimus  has  but  one  increment  di. 

640.  A  in  the  increments  of  conjugation  is  long: 
dmdre. 

Exceptions. — A  is  short  in  the  first  increment  of  do :  daye,  ddbam,  cir- 
eumddham. 

641.  E  in  the  increments  of  conjugation  is  long:  ino- 
ncre. 

Exceptions. — E  is  short  before  r, 

1.  In  the  tenses  in  ram,  rim,  ro:  dmaveram,  amaverim,  amarn'O  ;  rex- 
erat,  rexerit. 

2.  In  first  increment  of  the  Present  and  Imperfect  of  Conj.  III.  :  regere, 
regeris,  regerem^  regenr. 

3.  In  the  Fut.  ending  beris,  bere :  amdheris,  or  -ere,  numeberis. 

4.  Rarely  in  the  Perf.  ending  erunt :  steterunt  for  steterunt.  See  2S5, 
also  Si/stole,  669.  IV. 

642.  O  in  the  increments  of  conjugation  is  long  Avith- 
out  exception  :  monctote,  regitote. 
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643.  I  in  the  increments  of  conjugation  is  short :  regl- 
tis,  reximus. 

ExcEPTioxs.— /is  loDg,  except  before  a  rowel, 

1.  In  the  first  increment  of  Conj.  IV.,  except  wins  of  the  Perf. :  audlre, 
audlvi,  auditum ;  sentio,  se/Ulmus,  semimus  (perf.). 

2.  In  Conj.  III.  in  the  first  increment  of  perfects  and  supines  in  ivi  and 
itmn  (-76.  III.)  and  of  the  parts  derived  from  them  (except  Imus  of  Perf. : 
trlvimus) :  cuplci,  cufulrat,  cupitus  ;  pt'^lvi,  pdltus  ;  cajoesslvi,  capes&lturus. 
Gdvi&us  from  gaudeo  follows  the  same  analogy. 

3.  In  the  endings  imus  and  itis  of  Pres.  Subj. :  elraus,  sit  is ;  vellmus, 
velltu  (239. 3). 

4.  In  ndllte,  noTito,  noUtote,  and  in  the  different  persons  of  tham,  ibo, 
from  eo  (295). 

5.  Sometimes  in  the  endings  ramus  and  ntis  of  the  Fut.  Perf.  and  Perf. 
Subj. :  dmdv€?'h)ius,  dmdventis. 

64A.  U  in  the  increments  of  conjugation  is  short :  volu' 
mus. 

ExcEPTioxs. —  U  is  long  in  the  Supine  and  the  parts  formed  from  it ; 
tblutum,  voluturus,  dmdturus. 


III.    QUAXTITY    OF   DeEIYATITE    E^^)LS■GS. 

645.  EuLE  X. — The  following  derivative  endings 
have  the  penult  long : 

I.  abrum,  acnim,  atrum : 
flfibrum,  simulacrum,  aratrum. 

II.  edo,  ido,  iido  j  ago,  igo,  ugo : 

dulcedo,  cupldo,  solitudo ;  Torago,  origo,  aerugo. 

ni.  ais,  eiSj  ois.  otis,  ine,  one — in  patronymics : 
Ptolemais,  ChrvsGis,  Minois,  Icariotis,  Xerine,  Acrisione. 
Except  Ddndis,  Phoedis,  TMJjdl%  Nereis. 

lY.  ela,  lie ;  alis,  elis,  ulis : 

querela,  ovile ;  mortslis,  f idelis,  ciirulis. 

V.  anus,  enus,  onus,  unus  ;  ana,  ena,  ona,  una : 

urbanus,  egenus,  patrunus,  tribunus ;  membraua,  habGua,  annona,  la- 
cuna. 

Except  gaVjdnus. 

VI.  aris,  arus ;  orus,  osus ;  avus,  ivus : 
salQtaris,  avarus ;  canorus,  anlmosus ;  octfivii?,  aestivus. 
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VII.  atus,  itus,  utus  5  atim,  itim,  utim ;  etum,  eta  : 

alatus,  turritus,  cornutus;  singiilatim,  Tiritim,  tributim;  quercetum, 
moneta. 

Except  (1)  dnhelitus^fortintus,  graiuitus,  hdlUus,  hospltns,  servltm,  splrUus, 
(2)  affdtim,  stdtim,  and  adverbs  in  "lius,  as  dlvlnitus;  and  (3)  participles  provided  for 
by  639. 

Vin.  eni,  inij  oni, — in  distribtUives  : 

septeni,  quird,  octoai. 

646.  EuLE  XI. — The  following  derivative  endings 
have  the  penult  shoi't : 

I.  ades,  iades,  ides, — in  patronymics : 
AenGades,  Laertiades,  Tantalides. 

Except  (1)  those  in  Ides  from  nouns  in  ens  and  es ;  as,  Pelldes  (Peleus),  Keo- 
clides  (Neoclcs),  and  (2)  Amjyhidrdldes,  Amy  elides^  Belldes,Coro)ildes,  Li/curglde&. 

n.  iacus,  icus,  idus : 
Corinthiacus,  modicus,  cupidus. 

Except  amicus,  anilcvs,  aprlcus,  mendlcus,  postlciis,  pMlcus. 

III.  blus,  bla,  blum ;  ulus,  ula,  ulum ;  cuius,  cula,  ciilum, — in 

diminutives : 

f iliolus,  filiola,  atriolum ;  hortulus,  virgula,  oppidCilum  ;  flosculus, 
particula,  munusculum. 

IV.  etas,  itas, — in  nouns  ;  iter,  itu3, — in  adverbs  : 
pietas,  Veritas;  fortlter,  diviuitus. 

V.  atilis,  ills,  bills, — in  verbals  ;  inus, — in  adjectives  denoting  ma- 
terial or  time  : 

versatilis,  docHis,  amabHis ;  adamantlnus,  ccdrinus,  crastinus,  diutinus. 

Except  mdtidlnus,  repent miis,  tespertlmis. 

1.  His  in  adjectives  from  nouns  usually  has  the  penult  long :  clvllis,  Jios- 
tUis,  pverllis,  mrilis. 

2.  Inus  ^QXioim^  cJiaracterisiic  (025)  usualh' has  the  penult  long:  canl- 
nuSf  equinus,  marlnvs. 

647.  EuLE  XII. — The  foUou^ing  derivative  endings 
have  the  antepenult  long : 

I.  aceus,  uceus,  aueus,  arius,  arium,  orius : 

rosaceus,  pannuceus,  subitaneus,  cibarius,  columbarium,  ccnsorius. 

II.  abilis,  atilis,  aticus : 
amabHis,  vcrsatUis,  aquaticus. 
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in.  aginta,  iginti,  esimus, — m  numerah : 
nOnagiuta,  vTginti,  ceutesimus. 

648.  EuLE  XIII. — ^The  foUo^in«:  derivative  endinirs 
have  the  antepenult  short : 

I.  ibilis,  itudo,  oleatus,  ulentus . 
credfbilis,  sOlitudo,  vinolentus,  opulentus. 
n.  uiio, — in  desideratives : 
esiirio,  empturio,  parturio. 

lY.  Quantity  of  Ste:^!  Syll.\:bles. 

I.  In  Primitives. 

649.  The  quantity  of  stem-syllahles  in  primitive  words, 
when  not  determined  by  the  General  Rules  (Sec.  I.),  is  in 
most  cases  best  referred  to  authority.     Thus, 

In  mater,  cedo,  scribo,  dono,  utor,  the  first  syllable  is  lonfj  ly  autJiority, 
while  ia  pater,  tego,  mico,  sono,  uter,  it  is  short  hy  authority. 

650.  EuLE  XI v. — The  quantity  of  stem-syllables 
remains  unchanged  in  inflection : 

In  DECLENSION, — avis,  avem;  nubes,  nubium. 
In  COMPARISON, — clevis,  levior,  levissimus. 
In  CONJUGATION, — monoo,  monebam,  monui. 

1.  Position  may  however  affect  the  ^quantity :  ager,  dgri  (611,  612) ; 
possum,  potni ;  salvo,  sblutum;  voho,  tolutum. 

Here  a  becomes  a  before  gr.  The  o  in  possum,  solto,  and  tclvo,  long  only  by 
position,  becomes  short  before  a  single  consonant. 

2.  Gi-gno  gives  genui,  genUum,  and pono,  posui,  posit um. 

3.  See  also  651,  652. 

651.  Dissyllabic  Perfects  and  Supines  have  the  first  syl- 
lable long,  unless  short  by  position : 

juvo,  juvi,  jutum;  foveo,  fovi,  fbtum. 

1.  These  Perfects  and  Supines,  if  formed  from  Presents  with  the  first 
syllable  short,  are  exceptions  to  650. 

2.  Seven  Perfects  have  the  first  syllable  short : 
blbi,  dedi,  fidi,  sc\di,  sttii,  sfiti^  titlL 

13* 
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3.  Ten  Supines  have  the  first  syllable  short : 

clium,  datum,  itum,  htum,  quiiU7n,  raium,  rutum^  sutum,  sriiicm,  s(a- 
ium} 

652.  In  trisyllalbic  Reduplicated  Perfects  the  first  two 
syllables  are  short : 

cado,  cecidi ;  cano,  ceclni ;  disco,  didiei. 

1.  Caedo  has  ceclcU  in  distinction  from  cicidi  from  cMo. 

2.  Tlie  second  syllable  may  be  made  long  by  position :  cucurri,  momordi. 

II.  In  Derli'cUives. 

653.  EuLE  XY. — Derivatives  retain  the  quantity 
of  their  primitives : 

bonus,  bouitas;  timeo,  timor;  animus,  animosus;  clvis,  civicus;  cura, 
euro. 

1.  Frequentatives  in  ito,  have  i  short:  cldmiio.     See  332.  I. 

2.  In  a  few  Derivatives  the  short  vowel  of  the  primitive  is  lengthened : 


homo, 

humanus,^ 

rggo, 

rex,  regis,  regula 

lateo, 

laterna, 

secus, 

secius, 

le^ro, 
macer, 

lex,  legis. 

s6deo. 

sedes,  sediilus, 

macero, 

sero, 

semen, 

moveo, 

nio  bills, 

suspicor, 

suspicio, 

persono, 

persona, 

ihro, 

tegula. 

In  a  few  Derivatives  the  long  \ 

'owel  of  the 

primitive  is  shortened 

acer, 

acerbus, 

notum, 

nota, 

dice, 

dicax, 

odi, 

odium, 

duco, 

dux,  diicis, 

sopio, 

sopor, 

fido, 

fides, 

vado, 

vadum, 

luceo, 

lucerna, 

vox,  vocis 

,         voco. 

moles. 

molestus. 

This  change  of  quantity  in  some  Instances  is  the  result  of  contraction :  nv'vWdis, 
moWiHs,  mohiUa,  and  in  others  it  serves  to  distinguish  words  of  the  same  orthogrjv- 
phy:  as  the  verbs  Ugi-%  lege.%  7'^gu,  riges^  sides,  from  the  nouns  legis,  Uges,  regis, 
reges,  sedes,  or  the  verbs  dQcis,  duces,  fides,  from  the  nouns  diXcis,  duces, fides. 


III.  In  Compounds. 

654.  Rule  XYI. — Compounds  generally  retain  the 
quantity  of  their  elements : 

ante-fero,  de-fero,  de-duco,  in-aequalis,  pro-duco. 

1.  The  change  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong  does  not  affect  the  quantity : 
de-ligo  {lego),  oc-cido  {cado),  oc-cido  {caedo). 

1  Frcm  sisto,  but  stdtum  from  sto. 
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2.  Ls'SEPARABLE  PREPOSITIONS. — Di,  se,  and  ve  are  long,  re  short : 
ne  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short : 

diduco,  seduce,  vecors,  reduce,  n6dum,  nefas : 

1)  Di  is  short  in  dirlmo,  dUertus. 

2)  Xe  is  long  in  nedum,  nemo,  nequam,  nequdquam,  nequidquam,  nequltia, 
and  neve.    In  other  words  it  is  short.  ~' 

3)  He  is  sometimes  lengthened  in  a  few  words:  ril'igio,  rU'iquiae,  reperit,  repu- 
lit,  ritulit,  etc. 

3.  Change  of  Quantitt. — In  a  few  words  the  quantity  of  the  second 
element  is  changed.     Thus 

Dico  gives  -dicns ;  Juro,  -Jero;  notus,  -niius;  nuho,  nuha :  male-dicus, 
de-jero,  cog-nitus,  pro-nuba. 

4.  Pro. — Pro  is  short  in  the  following  words : 

Fiocella,  procnl,  X-'^'ofdnus,  p7'6fdri,  profedo,  prqfestus,  prbfickcor,  pro- 
fUeor,  prbfugio,  profugus,  profundus,  pronepos,  proneptis,  prrotervus,  and 
most  Greek  words,  as  proph'eta,  generally  in  prof  undo,  propdgo,  proplnOy 
rarely  in  procuro,  propello. 

5.  Stem. — When  the  first  element  is  the  stem  of  a  word  (33S.  III.),  it 
is  often  followed  by  a  short  connecting  vowel : 

cal-e-f acio,  lab-e-facio,  bell-i-gero,  aed-i-fico,  art-i-fex,  ampl-i-fico,  loc- 
ii-ples. 

Before /ac/o  in  a  few  compounds  e  is  sometimes  lengthened :  nquefdcio,  pdt^/d' 
cio,  putrifdcio,  tepefaeio.    The  first  e  in  videlicet  is  long. 

6.  I  LONG. — I  is  long, — (1)  in  the  first  part  of  compounds  of  dies :  meri- 
dies,  pridie,  postridie,  quotidie,  triduum,  and  (2)  in  the  contracted  forms, 
higae,  trigae,  quadrigae,  ilkei,  scilicet,  tibicen  for  ttbiicen. 

But  i  is  short  in  blduum  and  qudtriduum, 

7.  0  LONG. —  0  is  long  in  contro-,  intro-,  retro-,  and  quandb-  in  composi- 
tion; as:  controversia,  introduco,  retroverto,  qu<inddque,  but  quanddquidem. 

8.  Special  Words. — Eodie,  qu-asi,  and  siquidem  have  the  first  syllable 
short. 


CHAPTEE  II. 
VERSIFICATION. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE   SV EJECT 

Qb^.  Latin  Versification  is  based  upon  Quantity  aud 
Accent.  Syllables  are  combined  into  certain  metrical  groups 
called  Feet,  and  feet,  singly  or  in  pairs,  are  combined  into 
Verses. 

I.  IMeteical  Feet. 

Q^Q,  Feet  are  either  simple  or  compound.  For  con- 
venience of  reference  we  add  the  followinsr  list: 


I.  Simple  Feet. 

Dissyllabic   Feet. 

Spondee, 

two  long  syUaUes,                     

Leges. 

Trochee,! 

0  long  and  a  short,                    —  w 

Legis. 

Iambus, 

a  short  and  a  long,                    ^  - 

Parens. 

Pvrrbic, 

two  short,                                    w  v^ 
Teisyllabic  Feet. 

Patgr. 

Dactr?, 

a  long  and  two  shoH,              -  «  ^ 

carmina. 

Anapaest, 

ttco  short  and  a  long,              w  «  — 

bonitas. 

Tribrach, 

three  short,                                ^  ^  " 

dominiis. 

Molossus, 

three  long,                               

libertas. 

Amphibrach, 

a  sJiort,  a  long,  and  a  short,    «  -  « 

amicus. 

Amphimaccr,' 

a  long,  a  short,  and  a  long,    -  «  - 

mllites.' 

Bacchius, 

a  short  and  two  long,              ^ 

dolorcs. 

Autibaccbius, 

tico  long  and  a  short,              « 

pastoris. 

II.   Comjyound  Feet. 

These  are  only  compounds  of  the  dissyllabic  feet,  and 
all  have  four  syllables. 


Sometimes  called  Choree. 


Also  called  Crelic. 
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Dispondee,  doulle  spondee,  praeceptores. 

Ditrochee,            double  trocTue,  -  ^  -  ^  civitaiis. 

Diiambus,            double  iambus,  ^  -  ^  -  amoenitas. 

Proceleusmatic,  double  pyrrhiCy  w  «  w  «  memoria. 

Greater  Ionic,      spondee  and pyrrTiic,  ^-  sententia. 

Lesser  Ionic,        pyrrhic  and  spondee,  ^  y^ adolescens. 

Choriambus,        trochee  (choree),  and  iarnlus,-  '-'  ^  -  impatiens. 

Antispast,  iambus  and  trochee,  «^ «^  verecundiis. 

First  Epitrite,      iambus  and  spondee,  ^ amaverunt. 

Second  Epitrite,  trochee  and  spondee,  -  ^ conditores. 

Third  Epitrite,    spondee  and  iambus, -  auctoritas. 

spondee  and  trochee,  ^  ornamenta. 

trochee  and  pyrrhic,  _  w  ^  ^  blstoiia. 

iambus  and  pyrrhic,  «  —  v  v^  amabllis. 

pyrrhic  and  trochee,  ■^  yj  —  ^  piierllis. 

pyrrhic  and  iambus,  w  v/  «  —  celeritSs. 


-The  feet  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  best  Latin 


Fourth  Epitrite, 
First  Paeon, 
Second  Paeon, 
Third  Paeon, 
Fourth  Paeon, 

1.  Common  Feet.- 
poets  are, 

1)  The  Dactyl  and  Spondee,  used  in  the  Heroic  Hexameter. 

2)  Less  frequent  the  lamlus,  Trochee,  Tribrach,  Anapaest,  and  diori- 
amhus. 

2.  Geocps. — A  Dipody  is  a  group  of  two  feet ;  a  Tripody,  of  three ;  a 
Tdrapody,  of  four,  etc.  A  Triernimeris  is  a  group  of  three  half  feet,  1.  e.,  a 
foot  and  a  half;  Fenthemim>ris,  of  two  and  a  half;  Hiphthcmimsris,  of  three 
and  a  half,  etc. 

657.  Meteical  EQI:IVALE^-TS. — A  loDg  syllable  may 
often  be  resolved  into  two  short  ones,  as  equivalent  to  it  in 
quantity,  or  two  short  ones  may  be  contracted  into  a  long 
one.  The  forms  thus  produced  are  metrical  equivalents 
of  the  original  forms.     Thus, 

The  Dactyl  becomes  a  Spondee  by  contracting  the  two  short  syllables  into  one 
long  syllable;  the  Spondee  becomes  a  Dactyl  by  resolving  the  second  syllabic,  or  an 
Anapaest  by  resolving  the  first.  Accordingly  the  Dactyl,  the  Spondee,  and  the  Ana- 
paest are  metrical  equivalents.  In  like  manner  the  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  and  the 
Tribrach  are  metrical  equivalents. 

658.  ^Metrical  Substitutes. — In  certain  kinds  of  verse, 
feet  are  sometimes  substituted  for  those  which  are  not  their 
metrical  equivalents.     Thus, 

The  Spondee  is  often  substituted  for  the  Iambus  or  the  Trochee,  though  not 
equivalent  to  either.    See  679,  682. 

659.  Ictus  or  Rhythmic  Accent. — As  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  word  one  or  more  syllables  receive  a  special 
stress  of  voice  called  accent,  so  in  the  pronunciation  of  a 
metrical  foot  one  or  more  syllables  receive  a  sj)ecial  stress 
of  voice  called  Rhythmic  Accent  or  Ictus. 
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1.  Simple  Feet.— Feet  consisting  of  both  long  and  short  syllables  have 
the  ictus  uniformly  on  the  long  syllables,  unless  used  for  other  feet.    Thus, 

The  Dactyl  and  the  Trochee  have  the  ictus  on  the  first  syllable  ;  the  Anapaest 
and  the  Iambus  on  the  last. 

2.  Equivalents  axd  Scbstitctes.— These  take  the  ictus  of  the  feet  for 
which  they  are  used.    Thus, 

The  Spondee,  when  used  for  the  Dactyl,  takes  the  ictus  of  the  Dactyl,  i.  e,,  on 
the  fii-st  syllable ;  but  -n-hcn  used  for  the  Anapaest,  it  takes  the  ictus  of  the  Anapaest, 
i.  e.,  on  the  last  syllable. 

1)  Feet  consisting  entirely  of  long  or  entirely  of  short  syllables  are  generally 
equivalents  or  substitutes,  and  are  accented  accordingly. 

2)  When  two  short  syllables  of  an  equivalent  take  the  place  of  an.accented  long 
syllable  of  the  original  foot,  the  ictus  rests  chiefly  on  the  first  of  these  two.  Thus  the 
Dactyl  used  for  the  Anapaest  takes  the  ictus  on  the  first  short  syllable. 

3.  CoMPOuxD  Feet. — These  take  the  ictus  of  the  feet  of  which  they  are 
composed.    Thus, 

The  Oioi'iambus  (trochee  and  iambus)  takes  the  ictus  of  the  trochee  on  the  first 
syllable  and  that  of  the  iambus  on  the  last. 

But  Ionic  feet  are  generally  read  with  the  ictus  on  the  first  long  syllable. 

660.  Aesis  AXD  Thesis. — The  accented  part  of  each 
foot  is  called  the  Arsis  {raising) ;  and  the  unaccented  part, 
Thesis  (loicering). 

II.  Verses. 

661.  A  verse"  is  a  line  of  poetry,  and  is  either  simple  or 
compound. 

I.  A  Simple  verse  has  one  characteristic  or  fundamental 
foot,  which  determines  the  ictus  for  the  whole  verse.   Thus, 

Every  Dactylic  Verse  has  the  ictus  on  the  first  syllable,  because  the  Dac- 
tyl, its  characteristic  foot,  has  it  on  that  syllable. 

II.  A  Compound  verse  has  a  characteristic  foot  for  each 
member.     See  692. 

662.  Caesueal  Pause. — 3Iost  verses  are  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  pause  or  rest  called  the  caesu- 
ra^ or  caesural  pause.     See  673,  674. 

663.  Meteical  Xames  of  Yeeses. — Tlie  metrical 
name  of  a  verse  designates, 

I.  The  Characteristic  foot.     Thus, 

1  Caesura  (from  caedo,  to  cut)  means  a  cutting;  it  cuts  or  divides  the  verse  into 

parts. 
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Dactylic,  Trochaic,  and  Iambic  verses  have  respectively  the  Dactyl,  the 
Trochee,  and  the  Iambus  as  the  characteristic  foot. 

n.  The  Number  of  Feet  or  Measures.^     Thus, 

1.  Dactylic  Hexameter  is  Dactylic  verse  of  six  measures. 

2.  A  verse  consisting  of  one  measure  is  Monometer  ;  of  two,  DimeUr ; 
of  three.  Trimeter;  of  four,  Tetrameter;  of  &ye,  Fentameter  ;  of  six,  Hexam- 
eter. 

rn.  The  Completeness  or  Incompleteness  of  the  meas- 
ures.   Thus, 

1.  A  verse  is  termed  Acataledie,  when  its  last  measure  is  complete ; 
Catalectic,  •when  it  is  incomplete. 

1)  A  Catalectic  verse  is  said  to  be  ceitalectic  in  sylldham,  in  cUsylldbum,  or 
in  trisylldbnm,  according  as  the  incomplete  foot  has  one,  two,  or  three  syllables. 

2)  A  Brachycatalectic  yerse  wants  the  closing  foot  of  the  last  Dipody. 

3)  An  Acephalous  verse  wants  the  first  syllable  of  the  first  foot. 

4)  A  Eypercatalectic  verse,  also  called  Hyperrneter,  has  an  excess  of  syllables. 

2.  The  full  metrical  name  combines  the  three  particulars  enumerated 
under  I.  II.  and  III.,  as  Dactylic  Hexameter  Acataledie,  Dactylic  Trimeter 
Catalectic,  etc. 

1)  But  for  the  sake  of  brevity  the  term  Acatalectic  is  often  omitted  when  it  can 
bo  done  without  ambiguity. 

2>  Verses  are  sometimes  known  by  names  which  merely  designate  the  number 
of  feet  or  measures.  Thus  Hexameter  (six  measures)  sometimes  designates  the  Dac- 
tylic Hexameter  Acatalectic,  and  Senarius  (six  feet),  t'h.Q  lanibic  Trimeter  Acata- 
lectic. 

664.  Special  ISTAiiES  of  Yeeses. — Many  verses  are 
often  designated  by  names  derived  from  celebrated  poets. 
Thus, 

Alcaic  from  Alcaeus,  Arcldlocldan  from  Archilochus,  Sapphic  from 
Sappho,  Glyconic,  from  Glycou,  etc. 

Verses  sometimes  receive  a  name  from  the  kind  of  subjects  to  which  they  were 
applied;  as  Heroic,  applied  to  heroic  subjects ;  Paroemiac,  to  proverbs,  etc. 

QQ6.  FixAL  Syllable. — The  final  syllable  of  a  verse 
may  generally  be  either  long  or  short. 

QQQ.  Staxza. — A  stanza  is  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  verses  of  different  metres  into  one  metrical  whole. 
See  699,  700. 

A  stanza  of  two  lines  is  called  a  Distich  ;  of  three,  a  Tristich  ;  of  four,  a 
Jetradich. 

1  A  measure  is  a  single  foot,  except  in  Anapaestic,  Trochaic,  and  Iambic  verses, 
where  it  is  a  Dipody  or  Pair  of  feet. 
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667.  Metre. — Metre  signifies  ineasure,  and  is  used  to 
designate, 

1.  A  Foot  or  Dipody,  as  the  measure,  or  metrical  ele- 
ment of  a  verse. 

2.  A  Verse  or  Stanza,  as  the  measure  of  a  poem. 

668.  ScANXixG. — Scanning  consists  in  separating  a  poem, 
or  verse,  into  the  feet  of  which  it  is  composed. 

III.  Figures  of  Prosody. 

669.  The  ancient  jDoets  sometimes  allowed  themselves, 
in  tlie  use  of  letters  and  syllables,  certain  liberties  generally 
termed  Figures  of  Prosody.     These  are, 

I.  Syxaloepha. — This  is  the  ehsion  of  a  final  vowel  or 
diphthong,  or  of  a  final  m  with  the  preceding  vowel,  before 
a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel : 

Monstr'  horreud'  inform'  ingens,  for  Monstrum  liorrendum  infarme 
ingens.  Virg. 

1.  No  account  is  taken  of  h,  as  it  is  only  a  breathing  ^2.  2).  Hence  lior- 
rendum is  treated  as  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

2.  Interjections,  o,  heu,  dJi^proh,  etc.,  are  not  elided,  but  in  other  words 
the  elision  generally  takes  place  in  the  best  poets. 

3.  Final  e,  in  the  interrogative  ne  is  sometimes  elided  before  a  consonant : 
Pjrrhin'  couuubia  servas  ?  for  Pyrrhiuc  connubia  servas  ?    Virg. 

4.  The  elision  of  5  occurs  in  the  early  poets  : 

Ex  omuibu'  rebus.yb;'  Ex  omnibus  rebus.  Lucr. 

5.  Synaloepha  may  occur  at  the  end  of  a  line  when  the  next  line  be 
gins  with  a  vowel.     It  is  then  called  Synapheia. 

II.  Synaeresis. — This  is  the  contraction  of  two  sylla- 
bles into  one : 

aurea,  delude,  delnceps,  iidem,  usdem. 

1.  Synaeresis  is  of  frequent  application.     It  may  unite 

1)  Two  successive  vowels,  as  in  the  examples  above. 

2)  A  vowel  and  a  diphthong:  eaedem. 

8)  Two  vowels  separated  by  h^  as  only  a  breathing :  pro7ubeat,  pronounced  j^roi- 
beat. 

2.  In  the  different  parts  of  desum,  ee  is  generally  pfonounced  as  one  syl- 
lable :  diesse,  deest,  deerat,  deerit,  etc. :  so  ei  in  the  verb  anteeo :  anteire,  arUei- 
rem,  anteis,  anteii. 

3.  /  and  u  before  vowels  are  sometimes  used  as  consonants  with  the 
sound  of  y  and  lo :  Thus,  dbfete  and  driete,  become  abyeie  and  dryete  ;  genua, 
and  thiuls  become  genicd  and  tenwes. 
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III.  DiAEKESis. — This  is  the  resohation  of  one  syllable 
into  two : 

aurai  for  aurae,  Orpheus  for  Orpheus,  soluendus,  for  solvendus,  silua 
for  silva. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Latin  poets  seldom,  if  erer,  actually  divide  any  syllable 
into  two,  and  the  examples  generally  explained  by  diaeresis  are  only  ancient  forms, 
occasionally  used  by  them  for  effect  or  convenience. 

lY.  Systole. — This  is  the  shortening  of  a  long  syllable : 
tulerunt/or  tulerunt,  stetemnt /or  steterunt  (235),  ylde'n /or  Tidesne. 

This  is  a  rare  poetical  license,  occurring  most  frequentlj-  in  the  final  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  which  would  otherwise  be  elided.      See  669.  I.  2. 

Y.  Diastole. — ^This  is  the  lengthening  of  a  short  syl- 
lable : 

Priamides/or  Priamides. 

L  This  is  a  poetical  license,  used  chieilyin  proper  names  and  in  final  syllables  in 
the  arsis  of  the  foot  (GOO).  In  the  latter  case  the  syllable  is  said  to  be  lengthened  by 
the  ictus. 

SECTION  II. 

VARIETIES   OF    VERSE. 

I.  Dactylic  Yeese. 

670.  All  Dactylic  Yerses  are  measured  by  single  feet 
(663.  II.),  and  consist  of  Dactyls  and  their  metrical  equiv- 
alents, Spondees.  The  ictus  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  every 
foot. 

I.  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

671.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter  consists  of  six  feet.  The 
first  four  are  either  Dactyls  or  Spondees,  the  fifth  a  Dactyl, 
and  the  sixth  a  Spondee  (6G5). 

The  scale  is,^ 


Quadrupe- 1  dante  pu-  |  trem  soni-  ]  tu  quatit  |  ungiila  |  campuni.  Vinj. 
Arma  vi-  ]  riimque  ca-  |  no  Tro-  |  jae  qui  [  primus  ab  |  oris.    Virg. 
Infaa-  |  dum  re-  ]  giua  jii-  ]  bes  reno-  |  vare  do-  |  lorem.   Virg. 
11112  in-  I  tor  sC-  |  se  mag-  |  na  vi  |  bracliia  |  tolluut.   Virg. 

1  In  this  scale  the  sign  '  marks  the  ictus  (659). 
'  The  final  i  of  illi  is  elided  by  SyiiaJoepha  (6C9). 
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672.  Vaeieties. — ^The  scale  of  dactylic  hexameters  ad- 
mits sixteen  varieties,  produced  by  varying  the  relative 
number  and  arrangement  of  dactyls  and  spondees. 

1.  Illustratiox. — Thus  a  verse  may  contain, 

1)  Five  dactyls  and  one  spondee,  as  in  the  first  example  above. 

2)  Four  dactyls  and  two  spondees.  These  again  admit  four  different  ar- 
rangements. 

S)  Three  dactyls  and  ihree  spondees,  as  in  the  second  and  third  examples 
above.    But  these  again  admit  six  diflerent  arrangements. 

4)  Two  dactyls  and  four  spondees.  These  admit  four  different  arrange- 
ments. 

5)  One  dactyl  and  five  spondees,  as  in  the  fourth  example. 

2.  Effect  of  Dactyls. — Dactyls  produce  a  rapid  movement  and  are 
adapted  to  lively  subjects.  Spondees  produce  a  slow  movement  and  are 
adapted  to  grave  subjects.  But  generally  the  best  effect  is  produced  in  suc- 
cessive lines  by  variety  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  dactyls  and  spon- 
dees. 

3.  Spondaic  Lixe. — The  Hexameter  sometimes  takes  a  spondee  in  the 
fifth  place.  It  is  then  called  Spondaic,  and  generally  has  a  dactyl  as  its 
fourth  foot : 

Cura  de-  |  urn  sobo-  |  les  mag-  |  num  Jovis  |  in-crS-  |  mentum.   Vir^. 

673.  Caesukal  Pause. — Tlie  favorite  caesural  pause 
of  the  Hexameter  is  cffter  the  arsis^  or  hi  the  thesis,  of  the 
third  foot : 

Arma-  |  ti  ten-  |  dunt;  ||  It  ]  clamor  et  \  agmice  |  facto.   Virff. 
InfSn-  I  dum,  re-  |  giua,  ||  ju-  \  bOs  reuo-  |  vaie  do-  |  lorem.   Vi7'ff. 

In  the  first  line  the  caesnral  pause,  marked  || ,  is  after  tendunt,  after  the  arsis  of 
the  third  foot ;  and  in  the  second  line  after  I'egina^  in  the  thesis  {nd  ju)  of  the  third 
foot. 

1.  Rare  Caesural  Pause.— The  caesural  pause  is  sometimes  in  the 
fourth  foot,  and  then  an  additional  pause  is  often  introduced  iu  the  second 
foot.    Sometimes  indeed  this  last  becomes  the  principal  pause : 

Credide-  1  rim;  ||  v6r  |  illud  e-  |  rat,  1|  ver  |  magniis  a-  |  ggbat.   Tirg. 

2.  Bucolic  Caesura.— A  pause  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  feet  is  gen- 
erally called  the  bucolic  caesura,  because  often  used  in  pastoral  poetry: 

Ingen-  [  tem  coe-  ]  lo  soni-  |  turn  dedit ;  ||  inde  se-  |  cutus.    Virg. 

3.  Faulty  Caesura.— A  caesural  pJiuse  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot  is 
regarded  as  a  blemish  in  the  verse : 

Pulverii-  |  lentiis  e-  |  quis  fiirit;  ||  oranes  [  arma  re-  |  quirunt.   Virg. 

674.  Caesuea  and  Caesueal  Pause. — The  ending  of 
a  word  within  a  foot  always  produces  a  caesura.  A  line 
may  therefore  have  several  caesuras,  but  generally  only 
one  of  these  (sometimes  two)  is  marked  by  the  caesural 
pause : 
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Arma  vi-  |  rumque  ca-  1  no,  1|  Tro-  1  jae  qui  I  primus  ab  |  oris.   Virg. 

1.  Here  there  is  a  caesura  in  every  foot  except  the  last,  but  ouly  one 
of  these,  that  after  cano,  has  the  caesural  pause. 

2.  In  determining  which  caesura  is  to  be  marked  by  the  pause  the  reader 
must  be  guided  by  the  sense,  introducing  the  pause  where  there  is  a  pause 
of  sense,  or  where  at  least  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  sense. 

3.  The  caesura,  with  or  without  the  pause,  is  an  important  feature  ia 
every  hexameter.    A  line  without  it  is  prosaic  in  the  extreme : 

Komae  |  moenia  |  terriiit  |  impiger  [  Hannibal  [  armis.  Znn. 

675.  Last  'Woed  of  the  HEXAiiETEE. — The  last  word 
of  the  Hexameter  should  be  either  a  dissyllable  or  a  trisyl- 
lable.    See  examples  above. 

1.  Two  monosyllables  are  not  particularly  objectionable,  and  sometimes 
even  produce  a  happy  effect : 

Praecipi-  |  tant  cu-  [  rae,  ||  tur-  |  Jbataque  |  funere  |  mens  est.   Virg. 

Est  is  indeed  often  used  even  when  not  preceded  by  another  monosyllable. 

2.  A  single  monosyllable,  except  est,  is  not  often  used  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  except  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis  or  humor : 

Parturi-  1  tint  mon-  |  tes,  ||  nas-  j  cetur  1  ridicii-  |  Itis  mus.  Eoi'. 

II.  Dactyl'iQ,  Pentameter. 

676.  The  Dactylic  Pentameter  consists  of  two  parts 
separated  by  the  caesural  pause.  Each  part  consists  of  two 
Dactyls  and  the  arsis  of  a  third.  The  Spondee  may  take 
the  place  of  the  Dactyl  in  the  first  part,  but  not  in  the 
second : 


Admoni-  [  tu  coe-  |  pi  |1  fortior  ]  esse  tu-  |  6.   Ovid. 

1.  Pextameter,— The  name  Pentameter  is  founded  on  the  ancient  divi- 
sion of  the  line  into  five  feet;  the  first  and  second  being  dactyls  or  spondees; 
the  third,  a  spondee  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  anapaests. 

2.  Elegiac  Distich.— The  Dactylic  Pentameter  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used, 
except  in  the  Elegiac  Distich,  which  consists  of  the  Hexameter  followed  by 
the  Pentameter : 

Semise-  |  pulta  vi-  |  rum  ||  cur-  ]  vis  f  eri-  |  untiir  a-  |  ratris 
Ossa,  rii-  |  ino-  ]  sas  1|  occulit  |  herba  do-  |  mus.   Ov. 

III.   Other  Dcictylic  Verses. 

677.  The  other  varieties  of  dactylic  verse  are  less  im- 
portant, but  the  folloy>'ing  deserve  mention  : 
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I.  Dactixic  Tetea^ietee. — This  consists  of  the  last 
four  feet  of  the  Hexameter : 

Ibimus  1  0  soci-  1  i,  comi-  |  tesque.  Hor. 

In  compound  verses,  as  the  Greater  Arcliilochian,  the  tetrameter  in  composition 
with  other  metres,  has  a  dactyl  in  the  fourth  place.    See  691. 1. 

II.  Dactylic  Teimeter  Catalectic. — ^This  is  the  Lesser 
Archilochian,  and  is  identical  with  the  second  half  of  the 
Dactylic  Pentameter : 

Arboii-  I  busque  co-  |  mae.  Hor. 

m.  Dactylic  Dhietee. — This  is  the  Adonic,  and  con- 
sists of  a  Dactyl  and  t:5pondee : 
Montis  i-  I  mago.  Hor. 

II.  Anapaestic  Yeese. 

678.  Anapaestic  verses  consist  of  Anapaestic  dipodies. 

An  Anapaestic  dipody  consists  of  two  Anapaests,  but 
admits  Spondees  or  Dactyls  as  equivalents. 

I.  AxAPAESTio  DiiiETEE  coDsists  of  two  dipodics : 

Yenient  \  iiunis  I|  saecula  •  seris.'  Sen. 

This  is  sometimes  catalectic  (6G3.  III.  1),  and  has  only  a  long  syllable  in  place  of 
the  last  foot    It  is  then  called  Paroemiac. 

II.  AxAPAESTic  MoxoMETEE  consists  of  ODG  dipody : 
Datii  rGs  •  patriae.  Auson. 

1.  In  Anapaestic  verse  Dactyls  are  used  sparingly,  and  arc  generally  followed  by 
Spondees.    Each  dipody  generally  ends  with  a  word. 

2.  The  last  syllable  is  not  common,  as  in  most  kinds  of  verse  (GG5),  but  subject 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  quantity. 

3.  Anapaestic  verse  does  not  occur  in  the  best  Latin  Poets. 

in.  Teociiaic  Yerse. 

679.  Trochaic  verses  consist  of  Trochaic  dipodies. 

A  Trochaic  dipody  consists  of  two  Trochees,  or  of  a 
Trochee  and  a  Spondee ;  but  it  admits  the  Tribrach  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Trochee,  and  the  Anapaest,  of  the  Spon- 
dee.    The  fii'st  foot  has  a  heavier  ictus  than  the  second : 

1  In  verses  measured  by  dipodies,  a  dotted  line  is  placed  between  the  feet,  a  sin- 
gle line  between  the  dipodies,  and  a  double  line  in  the  place  of  the  caesural  pause. 


TEOCHAIC  TERSE. 
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I,  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic. 

680.  This  consists  of  four  Trochaic  Dipodies  with  the 
last  foot  incomplete.  The  caesural  pause  is  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  foot,  and  the  incomplete  dipody  admits  no  equiv- 
alents : 


Nulla  i  vox  hu-  ]  mana  j  constat  1|  absque  j  septem  |  litte-  :  ns, 
Rite  j  Toca-  |  les  to-  j  cavit  ||  quas  ma-  j  gistra  |  Graeci-  j  a.  Ttr.  Mau. 

1.  In  Propel^  Names,  a  dactyl  may  be  introduced  in  any  foot  except  the  fourth 
and  seventh. 

2.  The  Procehnsmatic  for  the  Spondee  sometimes  ocenrs. 

3.  In  Comedy  the  Spondee  and  its  equivalents  occur  in  the  odd  feet,  as  well  as 
in  the  even,  except  in  the  last  dipody. 

4.  The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  also  occurs  in  the  earlier  poets  in  its  complete 
form,  i.  e.,  with  eight  fuU  feet : 

Ipse  :  summis  1  silxis  •  fixus  |1  aspe-  •  ris  e-  |  visce-  •   ratus.    Enn. 

II.  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic. 

681.  This  consists  of  two  Trochaic  Dipodies  with  the 
last  foot  incomplete.  In  Horace  it  admits  no  equivalents 
and  has  the  following  scale, 

Aula  \  divi-  |  tern  ma-  '.  net.  Hor. 

1.  This  is  sometimes  called  Iambic  Dimeter  Acephalous,  L  e.,  an  Iambic  Dime- 
ter with  the  first  syllable  wanting. 

2.  A  Trochaic  Tripody,— three  Trochees— technically  called  a  Trochaic  Dime- 
ter JBrachT/catalectic,  or  an  Ithyphaliciis,  occurs  in  the  Greater  Archilochian.  See 
691.  I. 

3.  For  Sapphic  Verse,  see  G91.  IV. 

4.  For  Phalaecian,  see  691.  V. 


TV.  lAiiBic  Verse. 
682.  Iambic  verses  consist  of  Iambic  dipodies. 

An  Iambic  dipody  consists  of  two  Iambi,  or  of  a  Spon- 
dee and  an  Iambus;  but  it  admits  the  Tribrach  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Iambus,  and  sometimes  the  Dactyl  or  the 
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Anai^aest,  of  the  Spondee.     The  first  foot  has  a  heavier 
ictus  than  the  second. 

In  its  full  form  it  has  the  follo^^dn^  scale : 


I.  lamhic  Trimeter. 

683.  This  verse,  also  called  Senarius,  consists  of  three 
Iambic  Dipodies. 

I.  The  first  dipody  has  the  full  form. 

11.  The  second  admits  no  Anapaest. 

in.  The  third  admits  no  xinapaest  or  Dactyl,  and  in  its  second 

foot,  no  equivalent  whatever. 

IV.  The  Caesural  Pause  is  usnallj  in  the  third  foot,  hut  may 

he  in  the  fourth. 

The  scale  is, 

I 


Quid  ob-  i  s6ra-  |  tis  |I  au-  j  ribus  |  fundis  j  pieces?  Hor. 
Neptu-  i  nus  al-  |  to  ||  tun-  |  dit  hi-  |  bernus  j  salo.  Hor. 
Has  in-  j  ter  epii-  \  las  II  ut  :  jiivat  |  pastas  j  fives.  Hor. 

1.  Proper  Names. — In  proper  names  au  Anapaest  is  admissible  in  any 
foot,  except  the  last,  but  must  be  in  a  single  word. 

2.  Horace. — In  Horace  the  only  feet  freely  admitted  are  the  Iambus  and 
the  Spondee ;  their  equivalents,  the  Tribrach,  the  Dactyl  and  Anapaest,  are 
used  very  sparingly.  The  Tribrach  never  occurs  in  the  fifth  foot  and  only 
once  in  the  first.    The  Anapaest  occurs  only  twice  in  all. 

3.  CoMEor. — In  Comedy  great  liberty  is  taken,  and  the  Spondee  and  its 
equivalents  arc  freely  admitted  in  any  foot  except  the  last. 

4.  CnoLiAMBUs. — This  is  a  variety  of  lamhic  Trimeter  with  a  Spondee  in 
the  sixth  foot  and  an  Iambus  in  the  fifth : 

Miser  j  Catul-  [  16  de-  j  sinas  |  inep-  j  tire.  Catul. 

Cholianibus  means  lame  or  limping  lainbus,  and  is  so  called  from  its  limping 
movement  It  is  sometimes  called  Seazon  for  the  same  reason,  and  sometimes  Hip- 
ponaciea7i,  from  Ilipponax,  its  reputed  inventor. 

684.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. — This  is  the  Iam- 
bic Trimeter  with  the  last  foot  incomplete.  But  in  Horace 
the  only  feet  admissible  besides  the  Iambus  are  the  Tri- 
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brach  in  the  second  foot  and  the  Spondee  in  the  first  and 
third : 


Vocu*  :  tus  at-  I  que  nOn  j  voca-  1  tus  au-  j  dit.  Eo)\ 


II.  lamhic  Dimeter. 


685.  This  verse  consists  of  two  Iambic  Dipodies  with 
their  usual  equivalents.  But  in  Horace  the  only  feet  ad- 
missible besides  the  Iambus  are  the  Tribrach  in  the  second 
place,  the  Spondee  in  the  first  and  third,  and  the  Dactyl  in 
the  first :  , 


Querun-  |  tiir  ia  1  silvis  j  aves.  Ear. 
Imbres  j  nives-  |  que  com-  j  parat.  Hor. 
Ast  ego  j  vicis-  ]  sim  ri-  j  sero.  Hor. 

1.  Iambic  DniEiEP.  Htpeemetee  occurs  in  Horace  with  the 
followiDg  scale :  % 


Puer  1  quis  ps  |  aula  j  capil-  |  lis.  Hor. 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  Alcaic  Enneasyllabic  verse  and  forms  the  third  line 
in  the  Alcaic  Sianza,    See  TOO.  I. 

2.  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  does  not  occur  ia  the  pure  Latin  poets. 
Its  scale  is, 


Mauu  I  puer  |  loqua-  |  ci.  Fet.  Arb. 

3.  Iambic  Dimeter  Acephalous. — This  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (6S1),  which  is  then  treated  as  Iambic  Dimeter 
without  the  first  syllable.    Thus 

Au-  j  la  dl-  I  vitem  j  manet.  Eor. 


Ill  lamhic  Tetrameter. 

686.  The  Iambic  Tetrameter  is  little  used  in  Latin  except  in  Come- 
dy. It  consists  of  four  Iambic  Dipodies  with  their  us^al  equivalents.  The 
caesural  pause  is  usually  after  the  fourth  foot : 

Quantum  in-  |  tellex-  |  i  modo  \  seuis  ||  senten-  \  tlam  |  do  nup-  • 
tlis.   Ter. 
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The  lariibic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  belongs  mostly  to  comedy,  but  occurs  also  ic 
Catullus : 

Quot  com-  \  modas  |  rcs  iit-  •  tuli  ?  |1  quot  au-  •  tem  ade-  |  mi  cu-  \  riis.  Ter. 

Y.     loXIC   VeTvSE. 

687.  The  Ionic  a  ^linore  consists  entirely  of  Lesser 
Ionics.     It  may  be  either  Tetrameter  or  Dimeter : 

WW    —    —    Iww^    —    Iws/    —    —    Iww    —    — ■ 

Simiil  uuctos  ]  Tiberiuis  |  hiimeros  la-  |  vit  in  uudis.  Jlor. 
Keque  segni  |  pede  victus.  Hor. 

1.  Horace  has  this  metre  only  in  one  short  ode  (III.  12).  In  some  edi- 
tions this  ode  consists  entirely  of  Tetrameters ;  but  in  others  it  is  arranged 
in  stanzas  of  three  lines ;  the  first  tu-o,  Tetrameters,  and  the  third,  a  Dimeter. 

2.  In  this  verse  the  last  syllable  is  not  common,  but  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  quantity,  as  in  the  Anapaestic  verse.    See  6T8.  2. 

3.  The  Ionic  a  Majore,  Sotad'ean  Verse,  scarcely  occurs  in  Latin,  except 
in  Comedy.  In  its  pure  state  it  consists  of  three  Greater  Ionic  feet  and  a 
Spondee,  but  in  Martial  the  third  foot  is  a  Ditrochee : 

4-         " 


Has  cum  gemi-  |  na  compede  1  dedicat  ca-  ]  tenas.  Jfart. 

VI.  Chokiambic  Veese. 

688.  Clioriambic  verses  begin  with  a  Spondee  followed 
by  one,  two,  or  three  Choriamb!,  and  end  with  au  Iambus. 

lu  Horace  the  Choriambic  verse  nniformly  begins  with  the  SpoTidee,  but  in  some 
of  the  other  poets  the  Trochee,  the  Anapaest,  or  the  Iambus  occasionally  takes  the 
place  of  the  Spondee. 

689.  A  Choriambic  verse  with  one  Choriambus  is 
called  the  Ghjconic ;  or,  if  catalectic,  the  Pherecratean ; 
with  two,  the  Asdepiadean  ;  with  three,  the  Greater  As- 
clejncidecui. 

I.  The  GLYCo^fic  has  the  following  scale  : 

■^-  1  ^  — -  1  — 

Donee  ]  gratiis  eram  |  tibi.  Hor. 

II.  The  Pherecratean  is  catalectic,  but  otherwise  iden- 
tical with  the  Glyconic.     Its  scale  is. 


Vix  du-  I  rare  caii-  |  uae.  Ilor. 
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ni.  The  AscLEPiADEAN  has  the  followmg  scale  : 
i.  _  I  ^  .  w  i.  II  i.  V  u  ^  I  .  i 

Maece-  |  nas  atavis  ||  edite  reg-  |  ibus.  Eor, 

IV.  The  Geeatee  Asclepiadeax  has  the  followmg  scale : 

Seu  plu-  !  res  hiemes,  jj  seu  tribuit  jj  Jupiter  ul-  |  timam.  Eor. 

This  is  sonietimes  called  Choriartibic  Pentamet-er  and  sometimes  Choriamlic 
Tetrameter, 

Epichorlamhic  Verse. 

690.  When  a  verse  begins  with  a  Second  Epitrite  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  two  Choriambi,  and  ends  with  a  Bacchius, 
it  is  called  Eplchoriambic.  Of  this  there  are  two  imjDortant 
varieties : 

I.  The  Sapphic  Yekse. — This  consists  of  a  Second  Epi- 
trite, a  Choriambus  and  a  Bacchius : 

Ifamque  me  sil-  |  va  ||  lupiis  in  j  Sabina.  Hor, 

1.  But  the  Sapphic  verse  may  also  be  measured  as  a  Trochaic  Dipody 
followed  by  an  Aristophauic  verse,  i.  e.,  as  composed  of  a  Trochee,  a  Spon- 
dee, a  Dactyl,  and  two  Trochees.    See  601.  IV. 

2.  The  Caesural  Pause  usually  occurs  after  the  fifth  syllable,  as  in  the 
example,  but  sometimes  after  the  sixth. 

3.  Catullus  admits  two  Trochees  in  place  of  the  Epitrite. 

n.  The  Geeater  Sapphic  Yeese. — ^This  differs  from 
the  Sapphic  proper  only  in  introducing  a  second  Choriam- 
bus before  the  Bacchius : 

Inter  aequa-  |  les  gquitat,  ||  Gallica  nee  j  liipatis.  Eor. 
This  is  sometimes  improperly  called  Oiorianibic  Tefram^t^r. 

Vn.  LoGAOEDic  Yeese. 

691.  Logaoedic  verses  consist  of  Dactyls,  or  their 
equivalents,  followed  by  Trochees. 

I.  Geeater  Aechilochiax. — ^This  consists  of  a  Dactvlic 
Tetrameter  (677.  I.)  followed  by  a  Trochaic  Tripody.    the 
first  three  feet  are  either  Dactyls  or  Spondees;  theYourth, 
a  Dactyl ;  and  the  last  three,  Trochees  : 
14 
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Vitae  I  summa  bre-  |  vis  sp6m  |  nos  vetat,  1|  incho-  j  are  |  loogam.  Hor. 
The  caesural  pause  is  between  the  two  members. 

II.  Alcaic  Veese. — ^This  consists  of  two  Dactyls  fol- 
lowed by  two  Trochees ; 

Purpiire-  [  o  vari-  [  us  c6-  j  lore.  Eor. 

III.  Aristophanic  Yeese. — This  consists  of  a  Dactyl 
followed  by  two  Trochees: 

Cur  neque  |  mlli-  j  taris.  Hor. 

This  verse  is  variously  named,  Aristophanic,  ChoriamMc  Dimeter,  and  Cho- 
riarribic  Dimeter  CataJectic. 

IV.  Sapphic  Veese. — ^This  prefixes  to  the  Aristophanic 
a  Trochaic  Dipody  consisting  of  a  Trochee  and  a  Spondee 
(690.  I.).     The  scale  is, 

_v    I_   —  I— •t.^ul  —    \j    !_w 

Namque  j  mO  sll-  1  va  lupus  |  la  Sa-  j  bina,  Hor. 

Sapphic  verse  may  be  classed  at  pleasure  either  with  the  Logaoedic  verses,  as 
here,  or  with  the  Epichoriamhic  verses,  as  in  article  G90. 1. 

V.  Phalaecian  Veese. — This  consists  of  a  Spondee,  a 
Dactyl,  and  three  Trochees : 


Non  est  |  vivgre,  il  sed  va-  j  ler6  |  vita.  Mart. 

This  verse  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  number  of  its  syllables,  irendecasyllalic, 
of  eleven  syllables.  It  does  not  occur  in  Horace.  In  Catullus  it  sometimes  has  a 
Trochee,  or  an  Iambus,  in  the  first  place. 

Vm.  Miscellaneous  Veeses. 

692.  Geeatee  Alcaic  Veese. — ^This  consists  of  an 
Iambic  Penthemimcrls  and  a  pure  Dactylic  Dimeter^  i.  e., 
an  Iambic  Dipody,  a  long  syllable  and  two  Dactyls : 


\j  \j  \  ^  \j  \j 


VidCs  i  ut  al-  |  ta  ||  stCt  nive  |  candidum 
Sorac-  ":  te  nee  |  jam  ||  sustiue-  |  ant  onus.  Hor. 

1.  The  Caesural  Pause  is  usually  between  the  two  members. 

2.  In  Horace  the  first  foot  is  generally  a  Spondee. 

3.  This  verso  forms  the  first  and  second  lines  of  the  Alcaic  Stanza.    See 
TOO.  I. 
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693.  Dactylico-Iambic  Yeese. — This  consists  of  a  pure 
Dactylic  Penthemimeris  (656.  2)  and  an  Iambic  Dimeter 
(685): 


I  I     II 

Jussiis  ab-  ]  ire  do-  |  mum,  ||  fere-  j  bar  in-  1  certo  \  pede.  Ror. 

1.  This  verse  is  sometimes  called  Ehgianibus. 

2.  This  verse  and  the  following  compounds— the  larnhico-Dactylic  and  the  Pri- 
apeian — have  the  peculiarity  that  the  two  members  of  each  may  be  treated  as  sepa- 
rate lines,  as  the  last  syllable  of  the  first  member  is  common,  as  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

694.  Iambico-Dacttlic  Yeese. — This  consists  of  an 
Iambic  Dimeter  and  a  Dactylic  Penthemimeris^  i.  e.,  of  the 
same  parts  as  the  preceding,  but  in  an  inverted  order : 


Nives-  j  que  de-  |  ducunt  i  Jovem:  ||  nunc  mare,  |  nunc  sflii-  |  ae.  Eor. 

1.  This  verse  is  sometimes  called  lanibelegii-s. 

2.  For  the  final  syllable  of  the  fii-st  member,  see  G93.  2. 

695.  Peiapeiax  Yeese. — This  consists  of  a  Glyconic 
and  a  Pherecratecm  (689. 1. 11.)  : 


Quercus  |  arida  rus-  1  tica  1|  confor-  |  mata  secu-  |  ri.  Catul. 

1.  In  this  verse,  as  it  appears  in  Catullus,  the  Glyconic  and  the  Pherecratean 
appear  with  sucli  variations  as  are  allowed  in  that  poet  (653).  Hence  the  Trochee 
quercus  for  the  Spondee,  in  the  example. 

2.  For  the  final  syllable  of  the  first  member,  see  693.  2. 


SECTIO^^  ni. 

TUE  VERSIFICATIOy  OF  VIRGIL,  HORACE,   OVID,  AXD  JUVEXAL. 

696.  YiRGiL  AXD  JuvEXAL. — Yii'gil  in  his  Eclogues, 
Georgics,  and  Aeneid,  and  Juvenal  in  his  Satires  use  only 
the  DactyUc  Hexameter.     See  671. 

697.  Ovid. — Ovid  uses  the  Hexameter  in  his  Metamor- 
phoses, but  the  Elegiac  Distich  in  his  Epistles  and  other 
works.     See  676.  2. 

698.  Horace. — Horace  uses  the  Hexameter  in  his  Epis- 
tles and  Satires,  but  in  his  Lyrics,  i.  e.,  in  his  Odes  and 
Epodes,  he  uses  a  great  variety  of  Metre. 
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699.  Lyeics  op  Hoeace. — Most  of  the  Odes  and 
Epodes  consist  of  Stanzas  of  two,  three,  or  four  verses ;  but 
a  few  of  them  consist  entirely  of  a  single  kind  of  verse. 

Lyeic  Metees  of  Hoeace. 

700.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  following:  out- 


o 


line  of  the  Lyric  metres  of  Horace  is  here  inserted. 

A.  /Stanzas  of  Four  Verses. 

I.  Alcaic  Staxza. — First  and  second  verses,  Greater  Alcaics 
(692) ;  third,  Iambic  Dimeter  Ilypermeter  (685.  I.) ;  fourth,  Al- 
caic (691.  IL). 


4.   ^  —  1  -  —  K  -  i  -  - 

In  thirty-seven  Odes :  I.  9,  IG,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37  ;  II.  1,  3,  5, 
7,  9,  11,  13,  U,  15, 17,  19,  20  ;  III.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  17,  21,  23,  26,  29  ;  IV.  4, 
9,  14, 15. 

IL  Sapphic  axd  Adonic. — The  first  three  verses,  Sapphics 
(691.  IV.);  the  fourth,  Adonic  (677.  HI.). 

4.    J-..\Ll 

In  T>venty-six  Odes :  I.  2,  10, 12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38 ;  II.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 
16 ;  III.  8,  11, 14, 18,  20,  22,  27 ;  IV.  2,  6, 11,  and  Sec.  Hymn. 

III.  AscLEPiADEAN  AND   Gltcoxic. — The  fii'st  thrcc  verses, 
Asclepiadeaus  (689.  III.) ;  the  fourth,  Glyconic  (689.  I.). 
1.)  ^ 

2 


4.     L.\L..L\.. 
In  nine  Odes:  I.  6,  15,  24,  33;  II.  12;  III.  10, 16;  IV.  5, 12. 
IV.    AsCLEPIADfiAX,  PlIEP.ECEATEAX,  AND  GlTCONIC. — The  first 

two  verses,  Asclepiadeans  (689.  III.);   the  third,  Pherecratean 
(689.  U.) ;  the  fourth,  Glyconic  (689.  I.). 

3.  L-\L..L\Z   ^ 

4.  L.\L..L\.l 

In  seven  Odes  :  I.  5, 14,  21,  23 ;  III.  7, 13  ;  IV.  13. 
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B.  Stanzas  of  Three  Verses. 

V.  loNio  A  Men'oee  (087). — The  first  two  verses,  Tetrameters : 
the  third,  Dimeter. 


In  Ode  III.  12. 


C.  Sta7izas  of  Two  Yerses. 
yi.  Iambic  Teimetee  a^d  lAireic  Dhietee  (083,  685). 


2f  •  f  f  . 


In  the  first  ten  Epodes. 

YII.  Gltcoxio  axd  Asclepiadeax  (689. 1.,  III.). 

1. -^-K  — -I  — 
2.  See  lY.  1. 

In  twelve  Odes :  I.  3, 13, 19,  86 ;  III.  0, 15, 19,  24,  25,  28 ;  IV.  1,  3. 
VIII.  Hexametee  axd  Dactylic  Teteametee  (671 ;  677. 1.). 


1. 


In  two  Odes  :  I.  7,  28,  and  Epode  12. 

IX.  Hexametee  axd  Dactylic  Teimetee  Catalectio  (671 
677.  n.). 

1.  See  Tin.  1. 

2. 1 . .  I  i. . .  I  r 

In  Ode  IT.  7. 

X.  Hexameter  axd  Iambic  Teimetee  (671,  683). 
See  YIII.  1  and  YI.  1. 

In  Epode  IG.  ^ 

XI.  Hexameter  and  Iambic  Dimetee  (671,  685). 
See  YIII.  1  and  YI.  2. 

In  Epodes  14  and  15. 
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XII.  Hexametee  axd  Iambico-Dacttlic  (671,  694). 
1.  See  Yin.  1. 


—  \j  \j 


In  Epode  13. 

XIII.  Iambic  Teimetee  axd  Dactylico-Iambic  (683,  693). 
1.  See  VI.  1. 


In  Epode  11. 

XIV.  Trochaic  Dimetee  Catalectio  axd  Iambic  Teimeteb 
Catalectic  (681,  684). 

11       •   t      If       . 

2.  1"   :  ;^ 

In  Ode  II.  13. 

XV.  Geeatek  AEcniLocniAN  and  Iambic  Teimetee  Cata- 
lectic (G91.  I. ;   684). 


—      •     w    — 


1 


2.  See  XIV.  2. 
In  Ode  I.  4. 
XVI.  AEI3TOPUAXI0  AXD  Geeatee  Sapphic  (691.  III. ;  690.  IT). 


1.  ^ 

9     1 


-I-    —    -I 


In  Ode  I.  8. 

D.   Verses  used  Singhj, 

XVII.  ASCLEPIADEAX  (689.  III.). 

-^-K  — -1-  — -I  — 

In  three  Odes  :  I.  1 ;  III.  SO  ;  IV.  8. 

XVIII.  Geeatee  Asclepiadean  (089.  IV.). 

-^  -  I -^  — -^  K  —  -  I  -  —  -  I 
In  three  Odes:  I.  11,  18  ;  IV.  10. 

XIX.  Iambic  Teimetee  (683).    See  YI.  1. 
In  Epode  17. 
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701.    LSTDEX  TO   THE  LtEIC   MeTEES    OF   HoEACE. 
The  Eoman  numerals  refer  to  articles  in  the  preceding  outline,  'TOO. 


BOOK   I. 
Odes,  Metres. 

1,     XVII. 

2      II. 

3;     TIL 

4,     XV. 

5 JI- 

6,   m. 

7,    vm. 

8, XVI. 

9,   I. 

10,    11. 

11,    xvm. 

12,    II. 

13, VII. 

U IV. 

15,     III. 

16,     I. 

17,     I. 

18,     XVIII. 

19,    vn. 

20,    II. 

21,     IV. 

22    II. 

23,     IV. 

24,     IIL 

25,     II. 

26,     I. 

27,     I. 

28,   vm. 

29,     I. 

30,    n. 

31,     I. 

32 II. 

33,     III. 

34,     I- 

35,     I. 

36,     VII. 

37,     I. 

38,     11. 

BOOK   II. 

1,       I- 

2,     11. 

3,     I. 


Odes. 
4, 
5, 
6, 

7, 

8, 

9, 
10, 
11, 
12, 
13, 
14, 
15, 
16, 
17, 
18, 
1?, 


3, 

4, 
5, 

* , 

8, 

9, 

10, 

11, 
12, 
13, 
14, 
115, 

;  16, 

.17, 
!18, 
119, 
20, 
21, 
22, 
23, 
24, 
25, 


II. 

I. 
IL 

I. 
II. 

I. 
II. 

I. 
III. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
II. 

I. 
XIV. 

I. 

I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
IV. 

II. 

VII. 

III. 
II. 

V. 
IV. 

II. 

VII. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

VII. 

II. 

I. 
II. 

I. 

VII. 
VII. 


I  Odes.  Metres. 

126,     I- 

27,   n. 

28,     VII. 

29,     I. 

,30,   xva 

BOOK    IT. 

i  1,   vn. 

!   2,    II. 

I    3,     VIL 

4,     I. 

5,   in. 

6,     II. 

i    7,     IX. 

8,    xvn. 

9    I. 

10',   xvm. 

11,    IL 

12,   III. 

13,     IV. 

14,     I. 

15,      I. 

i  EPODES. 

Epodes.  Metros. 

1,    ^^• 

2,    VI. 

3,    VI. 

4,     VI. 

1    5,     VI. 

6,     VI. 

7,     VI. 

8,     VI. 

9,     VI. 

10,     VI. 

11,     XIII. 

12,     VIII. 

13,     XII. 

14 XI. 

15,     XL 

16,     X. 

17,    XLs:. 

SECULAR  HYMN,  IE. 
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I.  Figures  of  Speech. 

702.  A  Fig-ure  is  a  cle^'iation  from  the  ordinary /a?'???, 
construction^  or  signification  of  T\'ords. 

Deviatians  from  the  ordinary  forms  are  called  Figures,  of  Etymology  / 
from  the  ordinary  constructions,  Figures  0/ Syntax,  and  from  the  ordinary 
significations,  Figures  of  Iihetoi'ic. 

7C3.  Tlie  Figures  of  Etymology  are  the  following : 

1.  Aphaeresis  takes  a  letter  or  sj-llable  from  the  begimimg  of  a  word :  '«f  for  est. 

2.  Syncope  takes  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word :  v'irum  for 
v'irdrum,  dixe  for  dixisse. 

3.  Apocope  takes  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  end  of  a  word  :  iiin''  for  tune. 

4.  Peostuesis  prefixes  a  letter  or  syllable  to  a  word:  tetuli  for  tiili, 

5.  Epexthesis  inserts  a  letter  or  syllable  in  a  word;  Ala'cmena  ior  Alcmenay 
ul'iiuum.  for  CtUtum. 

6.  Paeagoge  adds  a  letter  or  syllable  to  a  word :  dicier  for  diei. 
1.  Metathesis  transposes  letters  or  syllables :  pistris  for  pristis. 

8.  Aktithesis  substitutes  one  letter  for  another :  tohim  for  zulnus,  oUl  for  illL 
See  also  Figures  of  Prosody,  669. 

7C4.  Tlie  Figures  of  Syntax  are  the  following  : 

I.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  words  of  a 
sentence  : 

Habitabat  ad  Jovis  {sc.  templum)^  He  dwelt  near  fJie  temple  <^  Jupiter. 
Liv.    Abiit,  evasit  {et),  He  has  gone,  has  escaped.  Cic. 

1.  ASTNDETOX  is  an  ellipsis  of  a  conjunction.    See  5ST.  I.  (5;  5S7.  III.  4. 

2.  Zeugma  is  an  ellipsis  which  employs  a  single  verb  with  two  subjects  or  ob- 
jects, though  strictly  applicable  to  only  one : 

Pacem  an  bellum  gerens,  xchether  at  peace  (agens)  or  xcaging  tear.  SalL 

3.  Aposiopesis,  also  called  Reticentia,  used  for  rhetorical  effect,  is  an  ellipsis 
wliich  leaves  the  sentence  unfinished : 

Quos  ego sed  mutos  praestat  componere  flactus.  Whom  I hut  if  is  let- 
ter to  calm  the  troubled  leaves.  Yirg, 

4.  Peoveebs-  are  often  elRptical. 

5.  Ellipsis  of  Facio,  Dico,  Oeo.    See  460.  3 ;  602,  II.  3. 

11.  Pleoxasm  is  the  use  of  superfluous  words  : 

Erant  itinera  duo,  quibus  itineribus  exire  possent,  Thej'e  vrere  two  icay9 
by  which  tcays  they  might  depart.  Caes.  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt,  Both 
Eurus  and  uVctus  rush  forth,  Yirg. 

1.  PoLTSTSDETOX  is  a  pleoDasm  in  the  use  of  conjunctions,  as  in  the  last  example. 

2.  Hexdiadys  is  the  use  of  two  nouns  with  a  conjunction,  instead  of  a  noun 
with  an  adjective  or  genitive : 
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Annis  virisque,/(?r  viris  annatis,  icith  armed  men.  Tac. 

8.  AifAPHOEA  is  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beerinning  of  successive  clauses  : 
Me  cuncta  Italia,  me  imi versa  ci vitas  consulem  dOclaravit,  Me  all  Italy,  me  the 
uhole  state  declared  consul.  Cic. 

4.  Epiphoea  is  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  successive  clauses:    , 
Laelius  navus  erat,  ductus  erat,  Laelius  teas  diligent,  icas  learned.  Cic. 

5.  Monosyllabic  prepositions  are  often  repeated  before  successive  nouns,  regu- 
larly so  with  et—et : 

Et  in  bellicis  et  in  civilibus  officiis,  l)oth  in  military  and  in  civil  offices.  Cic. 
Other  prepositions  are  sometimes  repeated. 

6.  A  demonstrative,  pronoun  or  adverb,  id,  hoc,  Ulud,  sic,  tta,  is  often  used 
somewhat  redundantly  to  represent  a  subsequent  clause.  So  also  quid,  in  quid  censes 
with  a  clause : 

Illud  te  Oro  ut  dlligens  sis,  /  asJk  you  (that  thing)  to  be  (that  you  be)  diligent.  Cic. 

7.  Pronouns  redundant  with  quidem.    See  446.  1. 

8.  Pleonasm  often  occurs  with  licet ; 

Ut  liceat  permittitur  =  licet,  It  is  kncfiil  (is  permitted  that  it  is,  &c.).  Cic. 

9.  A  word  is  often  repeated  for  emphasis. 

10.  Circumlocutions  with  res,  genus,  modus,  and  ratio  are  common. 

III.  ExALLAGE  is  the  substitution  of  one  j^art  of  speech 
for  another,  or  of  one  grammatical  form  for  another  : 

Popiilus  late  rex  (for  regnans^,  a  people  of  extensive  sway  (ruling  exten- 
sively). Virg.  Serus  {s'ero)  in  coelum  redeas.  May  you  return  late  to  heaven. 
Hor.     Tina  cadis  (vinis  cados)  onerare,  to  Jill  tJie  flasks  with  wine.  Tirg. 

1.  AsTiJiEKiA  is  the  use  of  one  part  of  speech  for  another,  as  in  the  first  two  ex- 
amples.      • 

2.  Htpallage  is  the  use  of  one  case  for  another,  as  in  the  last  example. 

3.  Stnesis  is  a  construction  according  to  sense,  ^vithout  regard  to  grammatical 
forms.    See  438.  6  and  461. 

4.  ANACOLfxHON  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  construction  of  the  different  parts 
of  a  sentence : 

Si,  ut  dicunt,  omnes  Graios  esse  [firaii  sunt),  if,  as  they  say,  all  are  Greeks.  Cic. 

lY.  Hypeebatox  is  a  transposition  of  words  or  clauses : 

Praeter  arma  nihil  erat  siiper  (supererat),  Xothing  7'emained,  except  tTieir 

arms.  Nep.    Yalet  atque  vivit  (vuit  atque  valet),  He  is  alive  and  icell.  Ter. 

1.  AxASTEOPnE  is  the  transposition  of  words  only,  as  in  the  first  example. 

2.  Htsteron  Protebox  is  a  transposition  of  clauses,  as  in  the  second  example. 

3.  Tmesis  is  the  separation  of  a  compound  word.     See  523.  2.  2). 

705.  Figures  of  Rhetoric,  also  called  Tropes,  comprise 
several  varieties.     The  following  are  the  most  important. 

I.  Metaphoe. — This  is  an  implied  comparison,  and  as- 
signs to  one  object  the  ajDpropriate  name,  ej^ithet  or  action 
of  another : 

Rei  publicae  rulnus  (for  damnum),  tJie  wound  of  fhe  republic.  Cic. 
Naufragium  fortunae,  the  tvreck  of  fortune.  Cic. 

II.  Metoxymy  is  the  use  of  one  name  for  another 
naturally  suggested  by  it : 

14* 
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Aequo  Marte  (for  proelio)  pugnatum  est,  They  fought  in  an  equal  con- 
test. Liv.    Furit  Vulcanus  {ignis),  Tliefire  rages.  Virg. 

By  this  fia;ure  the  cause  is  often  put  for  the  effect  and  the  effect  for  the  cause ; 
the  property  for  the  possessor,  the  place  or  age  for  the  people,  the  sign  for  the  thing 
signified,  etc. :  3fars  for  helium,  Vulcanus  for  ignis,  Bacchus  ior  vlmim,  nohiliias 
for  nohiles,  Graecia  for  Graeci,  laureafor  xictbria,  etc. 

m.  Synecdoche  is  the  use  of  a  part  for  the  whole^  or 
of  the  whole  for  a  part ;  of  the  special  for  the  general,  or 
of  the  general  for  the  special: 

In  restra  tecta  {testras  domos)  discedite,  Depart  to  yaxir  homes.  Cic. 
Static  male  fida  carinis  (ndvibus),  a  station  unsafe  for  ships.  Virg. 

lY.  Ieoxt  is  the  use  of  a  word  for  its  opposite  : 

Legates  lonus  (for  mains)  imperator  vester  non  admisit,  Your  good 
commander  did  not  admit  the  amlassadors.  Liv. 

1.  Enim,  etenim,  sciUcet,  tidel'icet,  mminim,  credo,  and  the  like,  are  often 
ironical.    See  503.  3. 

V.  Hypeebole  is  an  exaggeration  : 

Yentis  et  fulminis  ocior  alis,  swifter  than  the  icinds  and  the  icings  of  the 
lightning.  Virg. 

YI.  Litotes  denies  something  instead  of  affirming  the 
opposite  : 

Non  opus  est  =  perniciosum  est,  It  is  not  necessary.  Cic. 


II.  Latin  Autiioes, 

703.  Tlie  history  of  Roman  literature  embraces  about 
eight  centuries,  froni  250  B.  C,  to  550  A.  D.,  and  has  been 
divided  by  Dr.  Freund  into  three  principal  periods  : 

I.  The  Ante-Classical  Peeiod.— From  250  to  81  B.  C.  Tlie 
principal  authors  of  this  period  are  : 

Ennius,  Plautus,  Terence,  -Lucretius. 

II.  The  Classical  Peeiod. — This  embraces  the  Golden  and 
the  SOver  age : 

1.  The  Golden  Age.— From  81  B.  C.  to  14  A.  D.  The  principal 
authors  are : 

~~Cicero,  ^epos,  "Horace,  -^Tibullus, 

-Caesar,  -  Liry,  -  Ovid,  Propertius. 

— Sallust,  -^'irgil,  Catullus, 

2.  The  Siker  Age.— From  14  to  180  A.  D.  The  principal 
authors  are : 
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Phaedrus,  The  Plinies,  Quintilian,     ~-  Persias, 

Velleius,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,         Lucan, 

The  Senccas,       Curtius,  Juvenal,  Martial. 

III.  The  Post-Classical  Period. — This  embraces  the  Brazen 
and  the  Iron  Age : 

1.  The  Brazen  Arje, — From  180  to  ^"^^  A.D.  The  i)rmcipal 
authors  are : 

Justin,  Eutropius,  Lactantius,         Claudian, 

Victor,  ilacrobius,  Ausonius,  Terentian. 

2.  The  Iron  Age. — From  476  to  550  A.D.  The  priacix>al  au- 
thors are : 

Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Justinian,  Priscian. 

m.  The  Rom:ax  Calendar. 

707.  The  Julian  Calendar  of  the  Romans  is  the  basis 
of  our  own,  and  is  identical  with  it  in  the  number  of  months 
in  the  year  and  in  the  number  of  days  in  the  months. 

708.  Pecuuaeities. — The  Roman  calendar  has  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 

I.  The  days  were  not  numbered  from  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  as  with  us,  but  from  three  different  points  in  tlie  month : 

1.  The  Calends,-  the  Jirst  of  each  month  ; 

2.  The  Nones,  the  Jifth, — bat  the  seventh  in  March,  May,  July, 
and  October  ; 

3.  The  Ides,  the  thirteenth,— bMt  the  ffteentli  in  March,  May, 
July,  and  October. 

II.  From  these  three  points  the  days  were  numbered,  not  for- 
ward, but  backward. 

Hence  after  the  Ides  of  each  month,  the  days  were  numbered  from  the 
Calends  o^  XhQ  following  month. 

III.  In  numbering  backward  from  each  of  these  points,  the 
day  before  each  was  denoted  by  'p^idie  Cdleiidas,  Xonas,  etc. ;  the 
second  before  each  by  die  tcrtio  (not  secundo;  third,  not  second) 
ante  Cdlendas,  etc.,  the  third,  by  die  quarto,  etc.,  and  so  on  through 
the  month. 

1.  XrMERALS.— This  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  the  numerals,  designating  the 
second  day  before  the  Calends,  etc.,  as  the  tldrd,  and  the  third  as  the  fourth,  etc., 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Calends,  etc.,  -were  themselves  counted  as  the  first 
Thus  prulie  ante  Cdlendas  becomes  the  second  before  the  Calends,  die  tertio  ante 
Cdlendas,  the  third,  etc. 

2.  Name  of  Moxth.— In  dates  the  name  of  the  month  is  added  in  the  form  of  an 
adjective  in  agreement  with  Cdlendas,  Xonas,  etc.,  as,  die  quarto  ante  Sonas  Jdn- 
vdrias,  often  shortened  to,  quarto  ante  Xonas  Jan.  orJV.  ante  Xonas  Jan.  or  with- 
out ant-e,  as,  IV.  Xonas  Jan.,  the  second  of  January. 
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3.  Ante  diem.— Instead  of  die — ante,  ante  diem  is  common,  as,  ante  diem 
quartum  2ionas  Jan,  for  die  quarto  ante  Nonas  Jan. 

4.  As  I>-DECLiNABLE  NocNS.— The  expressions  ante  diem — Cal.,  etc.,  prldie 
Cal.,  etc.,  are  often  used  as  indeclinable  nouns  ■with  a  preposition,  as,  ex  ante  diem 
V.  Jdvs  Oct.f  irom  the  11th  of  Oct.  Ziv.  Ad  prldie  Nonas  Jlaias^  till  the  6th  of 
May.  Cie. 

709.  Calendar  for  the  Year. 


Dars  of 

March,  May,  July, 

Jan.  Aug. 

April,   June, 

the  Month. 

Oct. 

December. 

Sept  Nov. 

.       Febjuary. 

1 

Calexdis.i 

Calendis. 

Calendis. 

Calendis. 

2 

VI.        Nonas.! 

IV.         Nonas. 

IV.         Nonaa 

IV.         Nonas. 

3 

Y. 

III. 

III. 

IIL 

4 

IV. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

5 

III. 

NONIS. 

Noxis. 

Noxis. 

6 

Prldie  Non<is. 

VIII.     Idus. 

VIII.     Idus. 

VIIL  Idus. 

7 

NONIS. 

VIL 

VIL 

VIL 

8 

VIIL     Idas. 

VL 

VL 

VL 

9 

VII. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

10 

VL 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

11 

V. 

III.           " 

IIL 

IIL 

12 

IV. 

Pridie  Idus. 

Pridie  Idus. 

Pridie  Idus. 

13 

III. 

Idibus. 

Idibus. 

Idibus. 

14 

Pridie  Idus. 

XIX.     C.ilcnd.2 

XVIILCaleud.2 

XVI.     Calend.5 

15 

Idibus. 

XVIII.        - 

XVIL 

XV. 

16 

XVII.   Calead.2 

XVIL 

XVL 

XIV. 

17 

XVL 

XVI. 

XV. 

XIIL 

18 

XV. 

XV. 

XIV. 

XIL 

19 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XIIL 

XL 

20 

XIII. 

XIIL 

XIL 

X 

21 

XII. 

XII. 

XL 

IX. 

22 

XI. 

XI. 

X. 

VIIL 

23 

X. 

X. 

IX 

VIL 

24 

IX. 

IX. 

VIIL 

VL 

25 

VHL 

VIII. 

VIL 

V.  (VL)5     " 

26 

VII. 

VII. 

VL 

IV.  (V.)       " 

27 

VI. 

VI. 

V. 

III.  (IV.)     » 

23 

V. 

V. 

IV. 

Prid.Cal.{IILCal.) 

29 

IV. 

IV. 

IIL 

(Prid.  Cal.) 

80 

III. 

III. 

Pridie  Calend. 

31 

Pridie  Calend. 

Pridie  Calend. 

710.  English  and  Latin  Dates.— The  table  (709)  will  fur- 
nish the  learner  with  the  English  expression  for  any  Latin  date, 
or  the  Latin  expression  for  any  English  date ;  hut  in  translating 
Latin,  it  may  be  convenient  also  to  have  the  following  rule : 

L  If  the  day  is  numbered  from  the  Nones  or  Ides,  subtract 
the  number  diminished  by  one  from  the  number  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Xones  or  Ides  fall : 


1  To  the  Calends,  Nones,  etc.,  the  name  of  the  month  must  of  course  be  added. 
Before  Nonas,  Idus,  etc.,  ante  is  sometimea  used  and  sometimes  omitted  (70S.  III.  2), 

2  The  Calends  of  the  following  month  are  of  course  meant,  as  the  16th  of  March 
for  instance  is,  XVIL  Calendar  Aprlle^. 

8  The  enclosed  forms  apply  to  leap-year. 
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YIII.  ante  Idus  Jan.  =  13  -  (8  —  1)  =  13  -  7  =  6th  of  January. 

II.  If  the  day  is  numbered  from  the  Calends  of  the  following 
mouth,  subtract  the  number  diminished  by  two  from  the  number 
of  days  in  the  current  month : 

XVni.  ante  Cal.  Feb.  =  31  —  (18  -  2)  =  31  -  16  =  15th  of 
January. 

In  Leap-year  the  24th  and  25th  February  are  both  called  the  sixth  before  the 
Calends  of  March,  VI.  Cal.  Mart.  The  days  before  the  24th  are  numbered  precisely 
as  if  the  month  contained  as  usual  only  2S  days,  but  the  days  after  the  25th  are  num- 
bered regularly  for  a  month  of  29  days:  V.,  IV.,  III.  Cal.  Mart,  and  prldie  Cal. 
Mart. 

71 1.  Dmsioxs  OF  Day  and  Xight. — The  Roman  day,  from 
sun-rise  to  sun-set,  and  the  night  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  were 
each  divided  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  into  twelve  hours. 

L  XiGHT  T7ATCHES. — T'he  night  was  also  divided  into  four  watches  of  three 
Eoman  hours  each. 

2.  Len'gth  of  Eomax  Hoxte. — The  hour,  being  uniformly  y\  of  the  day  or  of  the 
night,  of  course  varied  in  length,  with  the  length  of  the  day  or  night  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year. 

TV.  Roman  Money,  Weights,  ant)  Measuees. 

712.  Coins. — The  principal  Roman  coins  were  the  as, 
of  copper,  the  sestertius^  qulndrius.,  denarius.^  of  silver,  and 
the  aureus,  of  gold.    Their  value  in  the  classical  period  wa« 

as  follows : 

As, 1  to  2  cents. 

Sestertius, 4  " 

Quiniirius, 8  *' 

Denarius, 16  " 

Aureus  =  25  denarii,       ....       $4.00. 

1.  As— THE  UxiT  OP  MoxET. — The  As  was  originally  the  unit  of  the 
Roman  currency,  and  contained  a  pound  of  copper,  but  it  was  diminished 
from  time  to  time  in  weight  and  value  till  at  last  it  contained  only  1/04  of  3 
pound. 

But  whatever  its  weight,  ,V  of  the  a«  is  always  called  an  uncia,  ^  3  sextans,  ^ 
a  quadrans,  ^V  a  triem,  ^  a  quincunx,  /^  a  semis,  /,  a  septunx,  ^%  a  bes,  j%  a  do- 
drans,  \%  a  dextans,  \\  a  deunx. 

2.  Sestertius,  Qcixarics,  axd  Dexarius.— The  sestertius  contained  ori- 
ginally 2i  asses,  the  qulndrius  5,  and  the  denarius  10 ;  but  as  the  as  depre- 
ciated in  value,  the  number  of  asses  in  these  coins  was  increased. 

3.  As— THE  General  Uxit  of  Computation*. — The  as  is  also  used  as 
the  unit  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  money.     Thus 

1)  In  Weiffht.— The  as  is  then  a  pound,  and  the  uncia  an  ounce. 

2)  In  Measure.— the  as  is  then  a  foot  or  a  jugerum  (718),  and  the  uncia  is  xV  of 
a  foot  vjr  of  a  jugerum. 
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3)  In  Interest.— The  as  is  then  the  unit  of  interest,  which  -was  one  per  cent  a 
month,  i.  e.,  twelve  per  year,  the  uncia  is  ^V  P^r  month,  i.  e.,  1  per  year,  and  the 
semis  is  ^^  per  month,  i,  e.,  6  per  year,  etc. 

4)  In  Inheritance.— 'HhQ  as  is  then  the  whole  estate,  and  the  uncia  y\  of  it: 
Mres  ex  asse,  heir  of  the  whole  estate ;  Joeres  ex  dodrante,  heir  of  t\. 

713.  CoiiPUTATiox  OF  Money. — In  all  sums  of  money 
the  common  unit  of  computation  was  the  sestertius^  also 
called  nummus  y  but  four  special  points  deserve  notice  : 

I.  In  all  sums  of  money,  the  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  are  de- 
noted by  sestertii  with  the  proper  cardinals : 

Quinque  sestertii,  5  sesterces,  viginti  sestertii,  20  sesterces,  diicenti  ses- 
tertii, 200  sesterces. 

II.  One  thousand  sesterces  are  denoted  by  mille  sestertii^  or 
mille  scstertium. 

III.  In  sums  less  than  1,000,000  sesterces,  the  thousands  are 
denoted  either  (1)  by  millia  scstertium  (gen.  plur.),  or  (2)  by  ses- 
tertia  : 

Duo  millia  scstertium,  or  duo  sestertia,  2,000  sesterces;  quinque  millia 
scstertium,  or  quinque  sestertia,  5,000  sesterces 

With  sestertia  the  distributives  were  generally'  used,  as,  hlna  sestertia, 
for  duo  sestertia. 

IV.  In  sums  containing  one  or  more  millions  of  sesterces,  ses- 
tertium  with  the  value  of  100,000  sesterces  is  used  with  the  proper 
numeral  adverb,  decies,  vicies,  etc.     Thus 

Decies  sestertium,  1,000,000  (10  X  100,000)  sesterces;  Vicies  scstertium, 
2,000,000  (20  X  100,000)  sesterces. 

1.  Sesteethtm.— In  the  examples  under  IV.,  sestertium  is  treated  and  declined 
as  a  neuter  noun  in  the  singular,  though  originally  it  was  probably  the  genitive  plur. 
of  sestertius.,  and  the  full  expression  for  1,000,000  sesterces  was  Decies  centena  millia 
sestertium.  Centena  millia  was  afterward  generally  omitted,  and  finally  sester- 
tium lost  its  force  as  a  genitive  plural,  and  became  a  neuter  noun  in  the  singular, 
capable  of  declension 

2.  Sestertium  Omitted.— Sometimes  sestertium  is  omitted,  leaving  only  the 
numeral  adverb :  as,  decies,  1,000,000  sesterces. 

3.  Sign  IIS.— The  sign  US,  is  often  used  for  sestertii,  and  sometimes  for  sester- 
tia, or  sestertium : 

Decem  IIS  =  10  sesterces  (HS  =  sestertii).  Dena  IIS  =  10,000  sesterces  (IIS 
=  sestertia).    Decies  HS  =  1,000,000  sesterces  (IIS  =  sestertium). 

714.  Weight. — The  ba?is  of  Roman  weights  is  the  Libra., 
also  called  ^s  or  Fofido,  equal  probably  to  about  11^  ounces  avoir- 
dupois. 

1.  Ounces. — The  Libra,  like  the  as  in  money,  is  divided  into  12  parts  called  by 
the  names  given  under  712. 1. 

2.  Feactions  of  Odncks.— Parts  of  ounces  also  have  special  names:  |  =  scmi- 
uncia,  J  =  duella,  I  =  sicilicus,  ^  =  sextula,  ^  =  drachma,  ^^  =  scrupulum,  ^V  =  ob- 
elus. 
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715.  Dey  Measuee.— The  Modius  is  the  basis,  equal  to  about 
a  peck. 

1,  S EXT ARirs.— This  is  ^ij  of  a  modius. 

2.  Pakts  of  the  Sesiaeics.— Tliese  liave  special  names :  J  =  hGmlna,  |  =  ace- 
tabulum, Y5  =  cyathus. 

716.  LiQOD  Measure. — The  AmjjJwra  is  the  most  conven- 
ient unit  of  the  Roman  liquid  measure,  and  contained  a  Roman 
cubic  foot,  equivalent  probably  to  about  seven  gallons,  wine  measure. 

1.  CcLEUS.— Twenty  amijliorae  make  one  Culeu^. 

2.  Parts  of  Amphoea.— These  have  special  names :  \  =  urna,  a  —  congius,  ^V 
=  sextarius,  it  =  hemina,  j\^  =  quartarius,  ^|^  =  acC-tabulum,  ^1^  =  cyathus. 

717.  LoxG  Measttee. — The  basis  of  this  measure  is  the  Ro- 
man foot,  equivalent  to  about  11.6  inches. 

1.  CoMBrs-ATioxs  OF  Feet.— Palmipcs  =  1*  Eoman  feet;  cubitus  =  1|;  passus 
—  5;  stadium  =  <5-25. 

2.  Parts  of  Foot.— Palmus  =  I  foot ;  uncia  =  i\ ;  digitus  =  ^. 

718.  Square  Measure. — The  basis  of  this  measure  is  the 
Jugenim,  containing  28,800  Roman  square  feet,  equivalent  to  about 
six  tenths  of  an  acre. 

The  parts  of  the  jugerum  have  the  same  name  as  those  of  the  As:  uncia  =  ^, 
Eestans  =  tV,  etc.    See  712. 1. 


A.  =  Aulus. 
Ap.  =  Appius. 

C.  (GO  =  Caius  (Gaius). 
Cn.    (Gn.)    =    Cuaeus 

(Gnaeus). 

D.  =  Dt-cimus. 


V.    ABBEEYIATIO^'S. 

719.  Karnes. 

L.  =  Lucius. 
M.  =  Marcus. 
M'.  =  Manius. 
Mam.  =  Mamercus. 
X.  =  Xumerius. 
P.  =  PubUus. 


Q.  (Qu.)  =  Quiutus. 
S.  (Sex.)  =  Sextus. 
Ser.  =  Servius. 
Sp.  =  Spurius. 
T.  =  Titus. 
Ti.  (Tib.)  =  Tiberius. 


720.   Other  Abhrevicitions. 


A.  D.  =  ante  diem. 

Aed.  =  aedills. 

A.  U.  C.  =  amio  urbis 

condltae. 
Cal.  (Kal.)  =  Calendae. 
Cos.  =  consul. 
Coss.  =:  consoles. 
D.  =  divus. 
D.  D.  =  dono  dedit. 
Des.  =  dt'siguatus. 
D.  M.  =  diis  manlbus. 
D.  S.  =  de  suo. 
D.  S.  P.  P.  =  de  sua 

peeunia  posuit. 
Eq.  Rom.  =  Eques  Ro- 

manus. 
F.  =  filius. 


F.  C.  =  faciendum  cu- 
ravit. 

Id.  =  Idus. 

Imp.  =  imperator. 

Leg.  =  legatus. 

Xon.  =  Xonae. 

0.  M.  =  optimus  max- 
im us. 

P.  C.  =  patres  conscrip- 
ti. 

Pont.  Mas.  =  pontifex 
maximus. 

P.  R.  =  pupiilus  Ro- 
manus. 

Pr.  =  praetor. 

Praef.  =  praefcctus. 


Proc.  =  proconsul. 
Q.  B.  F.  F.  Q.  S.   = 

quod    bonum,    felix, 

faustumque  sit. 
Quir.  =  Quiiites. 
Resp.  =  res  publlca. 
S.  =  senatus. 
S.  C.   =  senatus  con- 

sultum. 
S.  D.  P.  =  salutem  di- 

cit  plurimam. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  =  senatus 

popiflusque      Roma- 

nus. 
Tr.  PI.  =  tribunus  ple- 

bis. 
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72 1 .  This  Index  contains  an  alphabetical  list,  not  only  of  all  the 
simple  Terbs  in  common  use  which  involve  any  important  irregularities, 
but  also  of  such  compounds  as  seem  to  require  special  mention. 

But  in  regard  to  compounds  of  prepositions,  two  important  facts  must 
be  borne  in  mind  : 

1.  That  the  elements, — preposition  and  verb — often  appear  in  the 
compound  in  a  changed  form.     See  338.  1  and  341.  3. 

2.  That  the  stem-vowel  is  often  changed  in  the  Perfect  and  Supine. 

See  260. 

Al-licio,  ere,  lexi,  lectum,  249,  273. 

II.  1. 
Al-luo.     See  luo,  274. 
Alo,  ere,  alui,  allium,  altum,  27G.  II. 
Amb-igo.     See  Ctc/Oy  279. 
Ambio,  295.  3. 
Amicio,  ire  (ui),  tum,  284. 
Amo,  parad.,  205. 
Amplector,  i,  amplexus  sum,  282. 
Ango,  ere,  anxi,  — ,  274. 
Annuo,  ere,  i,  — ,  274. 
Apage,  dcf.,  297. 
Aperio,  ire,  ui,  tum,  284. 
Apiscor,  i,  aptus  sum,  282. 
Ap-parco.     Heo  pureo,  2G6. 
Ap-pcto.     S,cepeto,  27C.  III. 
Applico.     ^ee  pl'ico,  262. 
Ap-p6no.     See  pono,  276. 
Arcesso,  ere,  ivi,  itum,  276.  III. 
Ardeo,  ere,  arsi,  arsum,  269. 
Aresco,  6re,  arui,  — ,  281. 
Arguo,  ere,  ui,  utum,  273.  II. 
Ar-ripio.     See  rupio,  276. 
A-sccndo.     See  scando,  273.  III. 
A-spcrgo.     See  spargo^  273. 
A-spicio,  ere,  spcxi,  spectum,  273. 
As-sentior,  iri,  sensus  sum,  286. 
As-sideo.     See  sideo,  270. 
At-texo.     See  texo^  276. 
At-tineo.     See  tCneo,  266. 
At-tingo.     See  tango,  280. 
At-toUo.     See  tollo,  280. 
Audeo,  ere,  ausus  sum,  272. 
Audio,  parad.,  211. 
Au-fero.     See/ero,  292. 
Augeo,  ere,  auxi,  auctum,  269. 
Ave,  def.,  297. 
Aveo,  ere,  — ,  268. 


Abdo,  ere,  didi,  ditum,  280. 
Ab-igo.     See  ago,  279. 
Ab-jicio.     Seejac20,  279. 
Ab-luo.     See  luo,  274. 
Ab-nuo.     See  annuo,  274. 
Aboleo,  ere,  evi,  itum,  266.  1. 
Abolesco,  ere,  olevi,  olitum,  276. 
Ab-ripio.     See  rupio,  276. 
Abs-con-do.     See  ahdo,  280. 
Ac-cendo,  ere,  i,  censum,  273. 
Ac-cido.     See  cado,  280. 
Ac-cino.     See  cano,  280. 
Ac-cipio.     See  capio,  279. 
Ac-culo.     See  cblo,  276. 
Ac-cumbo,  fire,  cubui,  cubitum,  27i 

n. 

Aceo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Acesco,  ere,  acui,  — ,  281. 
Ac-quiro.     See  quaero,  276.  III. 
Acuo,  ere,  ui,  utum,  273.  II. 
Ad-do.     See  ahdo,  280. 
Ad-imo.     See  emo,  279. 
Adipiscor,  i,  adeptus  sum,  282. 
Ad-f)lesco.     See  abolesco,  276.  II. 
Ad-6rior.     See  orior,  286. 
Ad-spicio.     See  aspmo,  273.  I.  2. 
Ad-sto.     See  sto,  204. 
Aesjresco,  ere, — ,  281. 
Af-lero.     See/tv-o,  292. 
Age,  def.,  297. 
Ag-nosco.     See  nosco,  277. 
Ag-gredior.     See  gradlor,  282. 
Ago,  ere,  egi,  actum,  279. 
Aio,  def.,  297. 
Albeo,  ere,  — ,  268. 
Algeo,  ere,  alsi,  — ,  269. 
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B. 

Balbutio,  ire,  —,283. 
Bcituo,  ere,  i,  — ,  274. 
Blbo,  ere,  i,  — ,  274. 
Blantlior,  iri,  itus  sum,  226. 


C. 


Cado,  ere,  cecidi,  casum,  280. 

Caecutio,  ire,  — ,  283. 

Caedo,  ere,  cecidi,  caesum,  280. 

Calesco,  ere,  calui,  — ,  281. 

Calleo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 

Calveo,  ere,  — ,  268. 

Candeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 

Caneo,  ere,  — ,  268. 

Cano,  ere,  cecini,  cantum,  280. 

Capesso,  ere,  ivi,  itum,  276.  III. 

Capio,  ere,  cepi,  captum,  214,  279. 

Carpo,  ere,  si,  turn,  273. 

Caveo,  ere,  c^vi,  cautum,  270. 

Cedo,  ere,  cessi,  cessum,  273.  m. 

Cedo,  def.,  297. 

Cello,  ohs.     See  excello,  276.  11. 

Ceuseo,  ere,  ui,  censum,  266.  III. 

Cerno,  ere,  crevi,  cretum,  276.  11. 

Cieo,  ere,  civi,  citum,  269.  1. 

Cingo,  ere,  cinxi,  cinctum,  273. 

Circum-sisto.     See  sisto^  280. 

Clango,  ere,  — ,  275. 

Claudo,  ere,  clausi,  clausum,  273.  UI. 

Claudo,  ere  {to  be  lame),  — ,  275. 

Co-alesco,  ere,  alui,  alitura,  281. 

Co-arguo.     See  arguo^  273. 

Coeno,  262.  2. 

Coepi,  def.,  297. 

Cognosco.     See  iiosco^  277. 

Cogo,  ere,  coegi,  coactum.     See  dgo^ 

279. 
Col-lido.     See  laedo,  273.  IH. 
Col-ligo.     See  lego,  279. 
Col-luceo.     See  luceo,  269. 
Colo,  ere,  ui,  cultum,  276.  11. 
Com-edo.     See  edo,  291. 
Commiuiscor,   i,    commentus    sum, 

282. 
Com-movco.     See  moveo,  270. 
Como,  ere,  compsi,  comptum,  273. 
Com-parco  (perco).    See  parco,  280. 
Comperio,  ire,  peri,  pertum,  284. 
Compeseo,  ere,  pescui,  — ,  276.  II. 
Com-pingo.     See  pango^  280. 


Com-plector,  i,  plexus  sum,  282. 
Com-pleo,  ere,  evi,  etum,  266. 
Com-primo.     ^e  premo,  273.  IH. 
Com-pungo,  ere,    punxi,   punctum. 

See  pungo,  280. 
Con-cido.     See  cado,  280. 
Con-cido.     See  caedo^  280. 
Con-clno.     See  ccino,  280. 
Con-cludo.     See  claudo,  273.  HI. 
Coa-cupisco,  ere,  cupivi,  cupitmn, 

281. 
Con-cutio.     See  quaiio^  273.  IIL 
Con-do.     See  abdo,  280. 
Con-fercio.     ^eefarcio,  284. 
Con-ficio.     See/acio,  279. 
Confit,  def.,  29Y. 
Con-fiteor.     Seefateor,  272. 
Con-fringo.     Sieefrango,  279. 
Congruo,  ere,  i,  — ,  274, 
Conniveo,  ere,  nivi,  nixi,  — ,  269. 
Con-sero.     See  sero^  276.  11. 
Gon-sisto.     See  sisto,  280. 
Con-spicio,  ere,  spexi,  spectimi,  24V. 
Con-stituo.     See  stcituo,  273.  IL 
Con-sto.     See  sto,  264. 
Consulo,  ere,  ui,  turn,  276.  11. 
Gon-temno.     See  termw,  275. 
Con-texo.     See  texo,  276. 
Con-tingo.     See  tango,  280. 
Con-valesco,  ere,  valui,  valitum,  281. 
Coquo,  ere,  coxi,  coctum,  273.  II. 
Cor-ripio.     See  rapio,  276. 
Cor-ruo.     See  ruo,  273. 
Crebresco,  ere,  crebrui,  — ,  281. 
Credo,  ere,  credldi,  creditum,  2S0. 
Crepo,  are,  ui,  itum,  262. 
Cresco,  ere,  crevi,  cretum,  276.  IL 
Cubo,  are,  ui.  itum,  262. 
Cudo,  ere,  cudi,  cusum,  273.  HE. 
Cumbo.     See  accumbo,  276. 
Cupio,  ere,  ivi,  itum,  249,  276. 
CuiTO,  ere,  cucurri,  cursum,  280. 


De-cerpo,  ere,  si,  turn,  273.  I.  1. 
Decet,  impers.,  299. 
De-do.     See  abdo,  280. 
De-fendo,  ere,  i,  fensura,  273.  ELL 
De-fetiscor.     See/dtiscoTy  282. 
Defit,  def.,  297. 

Dego,  ere,  degL     See  ilgo,  279. 
Deleo,  ere,  evi,  etum,  266. 
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De-ligo.     See  lego,  279. 
De-mico.     See  mico,  2G2. 
Demo,  ere,  dempsi,  demptum,  273. 
De-pango.     See  pango,  280. 
De-primo.     ^ee  premo,  273.  HI. 
Depso,  ere,  ui,  itum,  turn,  276.  II. 
De-scendo.     See  scaiido,  273.  III. 
De-smo.     See  salio,  284. 
De-sipio.     See  stipio,  276.  III. 
De-tendo.     See  tendo,  280. 
De-tineo.     See  icneo,  266. 
De-vertor.     See  verto,  273.  III. 
Dico,  ere,  dixi,  dictum,  273,  237. 
Dif-fero.     Seefero,  292. 
Dig-nosco.     See  nosco,  277. 
Di-ligo.     See  lego,  279. 
Dimico.     See  m'lco,  262. 
Di-rigo,  ere,  rexi,  rectum,  273.  I.  1. 
Disco,  ere,  didici,  — ,  280. 
Dis-crepo.     See  crepo,  262. 
Dis-cumbo.     See  accumho,  276. 
Dis-pertior.     ^ee  pai'tior,  2S6. 
Dis-pliceo.     ^ee  placeo,  266. 
Dis-sldeo.     See  sedeo,  270. 
Di-stinguo.     See  stinguo,  275. 
Di-sto.     See  sto,  264. 
Ditesco,  ere,  — ,  281. 
Divide,  ere,  visi,  visum,  273.  III. 
Do,  dare,  dedi,  datum,  264. 
Doceo,  ere,  ui,  tum,  266.  III. 
Domo,  are,  ui,  itum,  262. 
Duco,  ere,  duxi,  ctum,  273,  237. 
Dulcesco,  ere,  — ,  281. 
Daresco,  ere,  durui,  — ,281. 


E. 


Edo,  ere,  cdi,  esum,  279,  291. 
E-do,  ere,  edidi,  cditum,  280. 
Egeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Elicio,  ere,  ui,  itum,  276.  II. 
E-ligo.     See  lego,  279. 
Emico.     See  mico,  262. 
Emineo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Emo,  ere,  emi,  emptum,  279. 
Eneco,  are,  ui,  tum,  262. 
Eo,  ire,  ivi,  itum,  295. 
Esurio,  ire,  — ,  itum,  283. 
E-vado,  ere,  vasi,  vasum,  273,  III. 
Evanesco,  ere,  evanui,  — ,  281. 
Ex-ardesco,  ere,  arsi,  arsum,  281. 
Excello,  ere,  ui  (rare),  — ,  276.  II. 
Ex-cludo.     See  claudo,  273.  III. 


Ex-curro.     See  airro,  280. 
Ex-61esco.     See  ubolesco,  273.  II. 
Exp  edit,  impers.,  301. 
Expergiscor,  i,  experrectus  sum,  282. 
Ex-perior,  iri,  peitus  sum,  286. 
Ex-pleo.     See  compleo,  266. 
Ex-plico.     Seejo^^co,  262. 
Ex-plOdo.     ^ee  plaudo,  273.  III. 
Ex-stinguo,  ere,  stinxi,  stinctum,  275. 
Ex-sto.     See  sto,  264. 
Ex-tendo.     See  tendo,  280. 
Ex-tollo.     See  iollo,  280. 


F. 


Facesso,  ere,  ivi,  i,  itum,  276.  III. 
Facio,  ere,  feci,  factum,  249,  279, 

237. 
Fallo,  ere,  fefelli,  falsum,  280. 
Farcio,  ire,  farsi,  fartum,  farctum, 

284.  II. 
Fari,  dcf.,  297. 
Fateor,  eri,  fassus  sum,  272. 
Fatisco,  ere,  — ,  281.  3. 
Fatiscor,  i,  — ,  282. 
Faveo,  ere,  favi,  fautum,  270. 
Fendo,  obs.     See  defendo,  273. 
Ferio,  ire,  — ,  283. 
Fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum,  292. 
Ferocio,  ire,  — ,  283. 
Ferveo,  ere,  fervi,  ferbui,  — ,  269. 
Fido,  ere,  fisus  sum,  282. 
Figo,  ere,  fixi,  fixum,  273.  III. 
Findo,  ere,  fidi,  fissum,  2X3.  III. 
Fingo,  5re,  finxi,  fictum,  273. 
Fio,  fieri,  factus  sura,  294. 
Flaveo,  ere,  — ,  268. 
Flecto,  ere,  xi,  xum,  273.  III. 
Fleo,  ere,  evi,  etum,  266. 
Floreo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Floreseo,  ere,  florui,  — »,  281. 
Fluo,  ere,  fluxi,  fluxum,  273.  III. 
Fodio,  ere,  fodi,  fossum,  249,  279. 
Foeteo,  ere,  — ,  268. 
Forem,  dcf.,  297.  III.  2. 
Foveo,  ere,  fovi,  fotum,  270. 
Franjjo,  ere,  fregi,  fractum,  279. 
Fremo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  276.  11. 
Frendo,   ere,  — ,  fressum,    fresum, 

273.  III. 
Frico,  are,  ui,  atum,  tum,  262. 
Frigeo,  ere,  frixi  (rare),  — ,  269. 
Froudeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
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Fruor,  i,  fructus,  fruitus  sum,  282. 
Fugio,  ere,  fCigi,  fugitum,  249,  279. 
Fulcio,  ire,  fulsi,  fultum,  284. 
Fulgeo,  ere,  f'ulsi,  — ,  2G9. 
Fulminat,  impers.,  300. 
Fundo,  ere,  fudi,  fusum,  2*79. 
Fungor,  i,  functus  sum,  282. 
Fuio,  ere,  ui,  — ,  276.  II. 


G. 

Gannio,  ire,  — ,  283. 

Gaudeo,  ere,  gavisus  sum,  272. 

Gemo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  270.  II. 

Gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestum,  273. 

Gigno,  ere,  genui,  genltum,  276.  11. 

Glisco,  ere,  — ,  275. 

Gradior,  i,  gressus  sum,  219,  282. 

Grandesco,  ere,  — ,  281. 

Grandinat,  impers.,  300. 

Gravesco,  ere,  — ,  281. 


H. 

Haereo,  ere,  haesi,  baesum,  209. 
Haurio,  ire,  hausi,  haustum,  haustu- 

rus,  hausurus,  28-4. 
Hebeo,  ere,  — ,  208. 
Hisco,  ere,  — ,  275. 
Horreo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  2 67. 
Hortor,  222. 
HCimeo,  ere,  — ,  268. 


I. 


Ico,  ere,  ici,  ictum,  273.  II. 
Illicio,  ere,  lexi,  leetum,  249,  273. 

I.  1. 
H-lido.     See  laedo,  273.  III. 
Imbuo,  ere,  ui,  utum,  273.  II. 
Immineo,  ere,  -•-,  268. 
Im-parco.     See  parco,  280. 
Im-pertior.     See  part  lor,  286. 
Im-pingo.     See  pan^o,  280. 
In-cendo.     See  accendo,  273. 
Incesso,  ere,  ivi,  i,  — ,  276.  III. 
In-cido.     See  cddo,  280. 
In-cido.     See  caedo,  280. 
lu-crepo.     See  crtpo,  202. 
In-cresco.     See  crcsco,  276.  II. 
lu-cumbo.     See  accumbo,  276. 


lu-cutio.     See  quaiio,  2'73.  HI. 
Ind-igeo,  ere,  ui,  — .     See  egeo,  267. 
Ind-ipiscor.     See  cipiscor,  282. 
In-do.     See  abdo,  280. 
Indulgeo,  ere,  dulsi,  dultum,  269. 
Ineptio,  ire,  — ,  283. 
Infit,  def.,  297. 
Ingruo,  ere,  i,  — ,  274. 
In-notesco,  ere,  notui,  281. 
In-olesco.     See  dbolcsco,  276. 
Inquam,  def.,  297. 
In-sideo.     See  sedeo,  270. 
In-spicio,  ere,  spexi,  spectum,  249. 
In-sto.     See  sto,  264. 
Intel-ligo.     See  lego,  279. 
Interest,  impers.,  301. 
luter-nosco.     See  nosco,  277. 
Inveterasco,  Sre,  ravi,  ratum,  276. 
Irascor,  i,  — ,  282. 
Ir-ruo.     See  rwo,  273. 


J. 


Jacio,  ere,  jeci,  jactum,  249,  279. 
Jubeo,  ere,  jussi,  jussum.  269. 
Juro,  262.  2. 
Juveneseo,  ere,  — ,  281. 
JuTO,  are,  juvi,  jutum,  263. 


L. 


Labor,  i,  lapsus  sum,  282. 

Lacesso,  ere,  ivi,  itum,  276.  III. 

Lacio,  obs.    See  alllcio,  273.  I.  2. 

Lacteo,  ere,  — ,  268. 

Laedo,  ere,  laesi,  laesum,  273.  III. 

Lambo,  ere,  i,  — ,  274. 

Langueo,  ere,  i,  — ,  269. 

Lapidat,  impers.,  300. 

Largior,  iri,  itus  sum,  2S6. 

Lateo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 

Lavo,  ere,  lavi,  lautum,  lotum,  lava- 

tum,  203. 
Lego,  ere,  legi,  leetum,  279. 
Libet,  impers.,  299. 
Liceor,  eri,  itus  sum,  272. 
Licet,  impers.,  299. 
Lino,  ere,  livi,  levi,  litum,  276.  IL 
Linquo,  ere,  liqui,  — ,  279. 
Liqueo,  ere,  liqui  (licui),  269. 
Liquet,  impers.,  299. 
Liquor,  i,  — ,  282. 
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Llreo,  ere,  — ,268. 
Loquor,  i,  locutus  sum,  282. 
Luceo,  ere,  luxi,  — ,  269. 
Lueescit,  impers.,  3uO. 
Ludo,  ere,  lusi,  lusum,  273.  III. 
Lugeo,  ere,  luxi,  — ,  269. 
Luo,  ere,  lui,  — ,  274. 


M. 


Macresco,  ere,  macrui,  — ,  281. 
Madeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Madesco,  ere,  madui,  — ,  281. 
Maereo,  ere,  — ,  268. 
Malo,  malle,  malui,  — ,  293. 
Mando,  ere,  i,  mansum,  273.  III. 
Maneo,  ere,  mausi,  mansum,  269. 
Maturesco,  ere,  maturui,  — ,  281. 
Medeor,  eri,  — ,  272. 
Memini,  def.,  297. 
Mentior,  iri,  itus  sum,  286. 
Mereor,  eri,  itus  sum,  272. 
Merge,  ere,  mersi,  mersum,  273.  IIL 
Metier,  iri,  mensus  sum,  286. 
Meto,  ere,  messui,  messum,  276.  II. 
Metuo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  274. 
Mico,  are,  ui,  — ,  262. 
Mluiscor,   obs.      See    co7nm'iniscor, 

282. 
Mlnuo,  ere,  ui,  utum,  273.  11. 
Misceo,   ere,  miscui,  mistum,  mix- 

tum,  266.  III. 
Misereor,  eri,  itus  or  tus  sum,  272. 
Miseret,  impers.,  299. 
Mitesco,  ere,  — ,  281. 
Mitto,  ere,  misi,  missum,  273.  III. 
Molior,  iri,  itus  sum,  286. 
Mollesco,  ere,  — ,  281. 
Molo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  276.  II. 
Moneo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  parad.,  207. 
Mordeo,  ere,  momordi,  morsum,  271. 
Morior,  i  (iri),  mortuus  sum,  249, 

282. 
Moveo,  ere,  movi,  motum,  270. 
Mulceo,  ere,  mulsi,  mulsum,  269. 
Mulgeo,  ere,  mulsi,  mulsum,  269. 


N. 


Nanciscor,  i,  nactus  sum,  282. 

Nascor,  i,  natus  sum,  282. 

Necto,  ere,  nexi,  nexui,  nexum,  273. 

m. 


Neg-ligo,'  ere,   lexi,   lectum.      See 

%o,  279. 
Neo,  ere,  nevi,  netum,  266. 
Nequeo,  ire,  ivi,  itum,  296. 
Nigresco,  ere,  nigrui,  — ,  281. 
Xiugo,  ere,  iiinxi,  — ,  274. 
Niteo,  ere,  ui,  — ,267. 
Nitor,  i,  nisus,  nixus  sum,  282. 
Nolo,  nolle,  uolui,  — ,  293. 
Nosco,  ere,  novi,  notum,  277. 
Nubo,  ere,  nupsi,  nuptum,  273. 
Nuo,  obs.     See  annuo^  274. 
Nupturio,  ire,  ivi,  — ,  283.  2. 

0. 

Ob-do.     ^QQobdo  280. 

Ob-dormisco,   ere,  dormivi,  dormi- 
tum,  281. 

Obliviscor,  i,  oblitus  sum,  282. 

Ob-mutesco,  ere,  mutui,  — ,  281. 

Ob-sideo,     See  s^deo,  270. 

Ob-solesco.     See  ubdlesco,  276. 
!  Ob-sto.     See  sio,  264. 
'  Ob-surdesco,  ere,  surdui,  — ,  281. 

Ob-tineo.     See  teneOy  266. 
,  Oc-cido.     See  cado,  280. 

Oc-cido.     See  caedo,  280. 

Oc-cTno.     See  ctlno,  280. 

Oc-cipio.     See  ccipio,  279. 

Occulo,  ere,  ui,  turn,  276.  II. 

Odi,  def.,  297. 

Of-fendo.     See  defendo,  273.  HI. 

Oleo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 

Olesco,  obsolete.     See  ubolesco,  276. 
II. 

Operio,  ire,  ui,  tum,  284. 

Oportet,  impers.,  299. 

Op-perior,  iri,  pertus,  peritus  sum, 
286. 

Ordior,  iri,  orsus  sum,  286. 

Orior,  iri,  ortus  sum,  286. 

Os-tendo.     See  tendo,  280. 

Ovat,  def.,  297.       - 


Paciscor,  i,  pactus  sum,  282. 

Palleo,  ere,  ui,  — ,267. 

Pando,  ere,  i,  pansum,  passum,  273. 

m. 

Pango,  ere,  pepTgi,  pactum,  280. 
Pango,  ere,  panxi,  pegi,  panctum, 
pactiun,  280. 
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l^arco,  ere,  peperci  (parsi),  parsum, 

280. 
Pario,  ere,  peperi,  partum,  2-i9,  2S0. 
Partior,  iri,  itus  sum,  286. 
Parturio,  ire,  ivi,  — ,  283.  2. 
Pasco,  ere,  pavi,  pastum,  276. 
Pateo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Patior,  i,  passus  sum,  225,  249,  2S2. 
Paveo,  ere,  pavi,  — ,  270. 
Pecto,  ere,  xi,  xum,  273.  m. 
Pel-licio,  ere,  lexi,  lectum,  249,  273. 

I.  2. 
Pello,  ere,  pepiili,  pulsum,  280. 
Pendeo,  ei"e,  pependi,  pensum,  271. 
Pendo,  ere,  pependi,  pensum,  2S0. 
Per-cello.     See  excello,  276.  II. 
Per-censeo.     See  censeo,  266. 
Per-do,  ere,  didi,  ditum.    See  abdo, 

280. 
Pergo  (/or  per-rigo),  ere,  per-rexi, 

per-rectum.     See  rego,  273. 
Per-petior.     See  patior ^  282. 
Per-sto.     See  sto,  264. 
Per-tineo.     See  te7ieo,  266. 
Pessum-do.     See  do,  264. 
Peto,  ere,  ivi,  itum,  276.  III. 
Piget,  Wipers.,  299. 
Pingo,  ere,  pinxi,  pictum,  273. 
Pinguesco,  ere,  — ,  281. 
Pinso  (piso),  ere,  i,  ui,  piusitum,  pis- 

tum,  pinsimi,  273.  III. 
Plaudo,  ere,  si,  sum,  273.  m. 
Piecto,  ere,  xi,  xum,  273.  HE. 
Plector,  jioi  used  as  Dtp.    See  am- 

plecior,  282. 
Pleo,  obsolete.     See  compleo,  266. 
Plico,  are,  avi,  ui,  atum,  itum,  262. 
Pluo,  ere,  i  or  vi,  — ,  274. 
Poenitet,  im])ers.,  299. 
Polleo,  ere,  — ,  268. 
Polliceor,  eri,  itus  sum,  272. 
Pono,  ere,  posui,  positum,  276.  U. 
Posco,  ere,  poposci,  — ,  280. 
Pos-sideo.     Seese</eo,  270. 
Possum,  posse,  potui,  — ,  289. 
Potior,  iri,  itus  sum,  286. 
Poto,  are,  avi,  atum,  um,  262.  1,  2. 
Prae-cino.     See  cano,  280. 
Prae-curro.     See  curro,  280. 
Prae-sideo.     See  sed^o,  270. 
Prae-sto.     See  sto,  264. 
Prae-vertor.     See  verto,  2V3.  III. 
Prandeo,  ere,  i,  pi-ansum,  269. 
Prehendo,  dre,  i,  hensum,  273.  III. 


Premo,  ere,   prcssi,  pressum,   273. 

III. 
Prod-igo.     See  ago,  279. 
Pro-do.     See  abdo,  280. 
Prof ieiscor,  i,  profectus  sum,  282, 
Pro-fiteor.     'See  fcdeor,  272. 
Promo,    ere,    prompsi,    promptum, 

273. 
Pro-sum,  prodesse,  profui,  — ,  290. 
Pro-tendo.     See  tendo,  280. 
PsaUo,  ere,  i,  — ,  274. 
Pudet,  impers.y  299. 
Puerasco,  ere,  — ,  281. 
Pungo,  ere,  pupugi,  punctum,  2S0. 


Quaere,    ere,   quaesivi,   quaesitum, 

276.  III. 
Quaeso,  def.,  297. 
Quatio,  ere,  quassi,  quassum,  249, 

273.  m. 

Queo,  ire,  ivi,  itum,  296. 
Queror,  i,  questus  sum,  282. 
Quiesco,  ere,  quievi,  quietum,  276. 

n. 


R. 


Rado,  ere,  rasi,  rasum,  273.  m. 
Rapio,  §re,  rapui,  rapttim,  249,  276. 
Raucio,  ire,  rausi,  rausum,  284. 
Re-censeo.     See  censeo,  266. 
Re-erudesco,  ere,  crudui,  281. 
Red-ar^uo.     See  arguo,  273. 
Red  do.     See  abdo,  280. 
Re-fello.     See  fallo,  280. 
Refero.     See^ro,  292. 
Refert,  impers.,  301. 
Rego,  ere,  rexi,  rectum,  parad.,  209, 

273. 
Re-linquo.     See  linquo,  279. 
Reminiscor,  i,  — ,  282. 
Renideo,  ere,  — ,  268. 
Reor,  reri,  ratus  sum,  272. 
Re-pango.     See  pango,  2S0. 
Re-parco.     See  parco,  2 SO. 
Re-perio,  ire,  peri,  pertum,  284. 
Re-sideo.     See  scdeo,  270. 
Re-sipio.     See  supio,  276.  III. 
Re-s6no.     See  sbno,  262. 
Re-spergo.     See  spargo,  273.  III. 
Re-tendo.     See  iendo]  280. 
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Re-tineo.     See  Uneo,  266. 
Re-vertor.     See  verto^  273.  III. 
Re-vivisco,  ere,  vixi,  victum,  281. 
Rideo,  ere,  risi,  risum,  269. 
Rigeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Ringor,  i,  — ,  282. 
Rodo,  ere,  rosi,  rosum,  273.  III. 
Rorat,  impers.,  300. 
Rubeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Rudo,  ere,  ivi,  itum,  276.  III. 
Rumpo,  ere,  rupi,  ruptum,  279. 
Ruo,  ere,  rui,  rutum,  ruiturus,  273. 
II. 


S. 


Sagio,  ire,  — ,  283. 
Salio,  ire,  ui  (ii),  turn,  284. 
Salve,  def.,  297. 

Sancio,  ire,  sanxi,  sancitum,   sanc- 
tum, 284. 
Sapio,  ere,  ivi,  ui,  — ,  249,  276. 
Sarcio,  ire,  sarsi,  sartum,  284. 
Sat-ago.     See  ago,  279. 
Scabo,  ere,  scabi,  — ,  279. 
Scalpo,  ere,  psi,  ptum,  273. 
Scando,  ere,  di,  sum,  273.  III. 
Scateo,  ere,  — ,  268. 
Scindo,  ere,  scldi,  seissum,  273.  III. 
Scisco,  ere,  scivi,  scitum,  281. 
Seco,  are,  ui,  tum,  262. 
Sedeo,  ere,  sedi,  sessum,  270. 
Se-ligo.     See  lego,  279. 
Sentio,  ire,  sensi,  sensum,  284. 
Sepelio,  ire,  ivi,  sepultum,  283. 
Sepio,  ire,  psi,  ptum,  284. 
S6quor,  i,  secutus  sum,  224. 
Sero,  ere,  sevi,  satum,  276.  II. 
Sero,  ere,  serui,  sertum,  276.  IE. 
Sido,  ere,  i,  — ,  274. 
Sileo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Singultio,  ire,  — ,  283. 
Sino,  ere,  slvi,  situm,  276.  III. 
Sisto,  ere,  stlti,  statum,  280. 
Sitio,  ire,  ivi,  — ,  283. 
Soleo,  ere,  solitus  sum,  272. 
Solvo,  ere,  solvi,  solutum,  273.  II. 
Sono,  are,  ui,  itum,  262. 
Sorbeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Sordeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Sortior,  iri,  itus  sum,  286. 
Spargo,  ere,  sparsi,  sparsum,   273. 

m. 


Specio,  ohs.     See  aspicio. 

Sperno,  ere,  sprevi,  spretum,  276. 

II. 
Splendeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Spondeo,  ere,  spopondi,   sponsum, 

271. 
Squaleo,  ere,  — ,  268. 
Statuo,  ere,  ui,  utum,  273.  II. 
Steruo,  ere,  stravi,  stratum,  276. 
Sternuo,  ere,  i,  — ,  274. 
Sterto,  ere,  ui,  — ,  276.  II. 
Stinguo,  ere,  — ,  275. 
Sto,  are,  steti,  statum,  264. 
Strepo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  276.  II. 
Strideo,  ere,  stridi,  — ,  269. 
Strido,  ere,  i,  — ,  274. 
Struo,  ere,  strusi,  structum,  273.  II. 
Studeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Stupeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Suadeo,  ere,  si,  sum,  269. 
Sub-do,  ere,  didi,  ditum,  280. 
Sub-igo.     See  ago,  279. 
Sub-silio.     See  salio,  284. 
Suc-cedo.     See  cedo,  273. 
Suc-cendo.     See  accendo,  273. 
Suc-censeo.     See  censeo,  266. 
Suc-eido.     See  cado,  280. 
Suc-cido.     See  caedo,  280. 
Suc-cresco.     See  cresco,  276.  II. 
Suesco,  ere,  suevi,  suetum,  276.  II. 
Suf-fero.     Seefei-o,  292. 
Suf-f  icio.     See  facio,  279. 
Suf-fodio.     Beefodio,  279. 
Sug-gero.     See  ^ero,  273. 
Sum,  esse,  fui,  — ,  204. 
Sumo,  ere,  psi,  ptum,  273. 
Superbio,  ire,  — ,  283. 
Sup-pono.     Seepono,  276. 
Surgo  (for  sur-rigo),  ere,  sur-rexi, 

sur-rectum.     See  rego,  273. 


T. 


Taedet,  impers.,  299. 

Tango,  ere,  tetigi,  tactum,  280. 

Temno,  ere,  — ,  275. 

Tendo,  ere,  tetendi,  tentum,  tensum, 

280. 
Teneo,  ere,  ui,  tum,  266.  III. 
Tepesco,  ere,  tepui,  — ,  281. 
Tergeo,  ere,  tersi,  tersum,  269. 
Tergo,  ere,  tersi,  tersum,  273.  HI. 
Tero,  6re,  trivi,  tritum,  276.  III. 
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Texo,  ere,  iii,  turn,  276.  II. 
Timeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Tollo,  ere,  sustuli,  sublatum,  280. 
Tondeo,  ere,  totondi,  tonsum,  271. 
Tono,  are,  ui,  itum,  262. 
Torpeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  207. 
Torqueo,  ere,  torsi,  tortum,  269. 
Torreo,  ere,  torrui,  tostum,  266.  III. 
Trado.     See  ahdo,  280. 
Traho,  ere,  traxi,  tractum,  273. 
Tremo,  eie,  ui,  — ,  276.  II. 
Tribuo,  ere,  ui,  utum,  273.  11. 
Trudo,  ere,  trusi,  trusum,  273.  III. 
Tueor,  eri,  tuitus  sum,  272. 
Tumeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Tundo,  ere,  tutudi,  tunsum,  tusum, 

2S0. 
Tuor,  for  tueor^  272. 
Turgeo,  ere,  tursi  (rare),  — ,  269. 
Tussio,  ire,  — ,  283. 


TJlciscor,  i,  ultus  sum,  2S2. 
Urgeo,  ere,  ursi,  — ,  269. 
Uro,  ere,  ussi,  ustum,  273. 
Utor,  i,  usus  sum,  282. 

Y. 

Yado,  ere,  — ,  275. 
Vagio,  ire,  ivi,  — ,  283. 


Vegeo,  ere,  — ,  268. 

Yeho,  ere,  vexi.  Tectum,  273. 

Yello,  ere,  velli  (vulsi),  vulsum,  273. 

m. 

Yendo,  ere,  didi,  ditum,  280. 
Yen-eo.     See  to,  295. 
Yenio,  ire,  veni,  ventum,  285. 
Yenum-do.     See  do,  264. 
Yereor,  eri,  veritus  sum,  223,  272. 
Yergo,  ere,  — ,  275. 
Yerro,  ere,  rerri,  versum,  273.  UL 
Yerto,  ere,  ti,  sum,  273.  III. 
Yertor.     See  divertor,  273,  III. 
Yescor,  i,  — ,  282. 
Yesperaseit,  impers.,  300. 
Yeterasco,  ere,  ravi,  — ,  276- 
Yeto,  are,  ui,  itum,  262. 
Yideo,  ere,  vidi,  visum,  270. 
Yieo,  ere,  — ,  etum,  266.  I.  2- 
Yigeo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Yileseo,  ere,  yilui,  — ,  281. 
Yincio,  ire,  vinxi,  vinctum,  284. 
Yinco,  ere,  vici,  victum,  279. 
Yireo,  ere,  ui,  — ,  267. 
Yiresco,  ere,  virui,  — ,  281. 
Yiso,  ere,  i,  urn,  273.  III. 
Yivo,  ere,  vixi,  victum,  273. 
Yolo,  velle,  volui,  — ,  293. 
Yolvo,  ere,  volvi,  volutum,  273-  U. 
Yomo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  276.  II. 
Yoveo,  ere,  vovi,  votum,  270. 
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-  «  ih,  if  and  tho  folIowIn^^  c^m/H/*.  =  comi>ound3,  g^^t.  or  (7«,«.  =  gcnit  re, 
i/em/.  =  gender,  .icc  or  accu».  =  «xusaUre.  occc  =  Mcu^roa,  a<//*  =  ^Uectlve; 
//r^-yj*.  =  j,rciK>sition.s  Ota  ^  ^Vwinta, 

It  has  not  iK'cn  thought  tdvfsablo  to  overload 'this  Index,  with  such  wnarata 
word.,  as  may  be  rea-Iily  referred  to  cl.«e«,  or  to  gencnd  rules,  or  oven  with  such  « 

coi.tions  as  may  Ik;  rradily  found  under  thoir  reaper' '       -        •  •      -,.1, 

inerous  exceptions  in  Doc.  HI.  In  the  formaUon  of:  \      "  ""* 

inscrtiid,  as  they  may  bo  best  found  under  the  re.j.  ''^^ 


A      SOrXDof,  Gir.,  11.     Xouiwin 
-^^1     a,— of   Ijrt  doc,    42;    of  3d 
dec,   48;    pi-nilivc   of,  68;    pon- 
der,  1 11  ;  derivatives   in  a,    820, 
C.    A,  in  num.,  ncous.,  vac.  plur., 
88 ;  in  nee.  KJnjr,,  03  ;  changed  in 
compds.,  341,  3.     A,  quantity  of, 
— final,    iWTt  ;    in   incivinents  of 
doc,  (533  ;  of  coiij.,  G4i). 
A,  ah,  (ib-n,  in  conijxls.,  338,   1  ;  in 
conipds.,  w.  d;it.,  3>sil,  2.     A,  oA, 
abs,  w.  ahl.,  434,  of  ajjent,  388,  1, 
ill  personilication,  411,  0. 
Al)hrovintions<,  711). 
Abhinc,  427. 

Ablative,  formation  of, — in  Ist  dec, 
4J,  3;  in  3d  dee.,  87,  D<\  l»7;  in 
4tli  dec,  110,  4  ;  in  adjX,  l5o! 
Ablative,  syntax  of,  412-437.  Of 
cau:<e,  manner,  nie.m.-^,  414;  ajjcnt, 
aceonv|)aninjent,  411,  5  and  7! 
Of  price,  41rt.  W.  ooninarativcs 
417.  Of  dinVr.,  418.  In  special 
constrs.,  41{»;  38.'i,  6;  386,  2; 
4:] 4,  2;  414,2.  (►fplaee,  420fl: 
Of  huuree,  425.  Of  time,  420.  Of 
charae., 428.  Of speeifualion, 42'.». 
Abl.  absol.,  431  ;  w.  ijuitufut;  431,  0. 
W.  pn^ps.,  432  ff.  Of  gerunds, 
etc,  50(5.  (►f  supine,  670. 
Ab.^olute,  ablative,  430  ff. ;  infinitive 
or  clause,  431,  4. 


Ab/if/iir,  w.  ai>l.,  434. 

Abs/into,  w.  ace.  and  abl,  425,  2; 

''^  '  ;  fromadjs.,  319: 

'  I,  2. 

Abu  rule,  w.  pen.,  390,  HI.  4). 
-abtis,  for  M,  in  Ist  dec,  42,  3, 
Ae,   for  quam,   417,  4.     Ac  k  w.' 

subj..  603,  606. 

Ar  •  •    -  r.'..^.  iir.  1. 

^^  !.,  6.'irt,  ir. 

^}  tr.,  371,7. 

A<  lit,  abl.  of,  414,  7. 

-A^'  .',  constr.  of  verbs  of, 

658,  IV.  ' 

Accwfltttivc,  formation  of,— in  I-t 
dec,  42,  3;  in  2d  dec,  45;  40, 
3;  in  3d  dec,  85,  88,  »8 ;  in  ad- 
jeotivc>s,  167. 

Aceu.sative,  syntax  of,  370-381.— 
Direct  objei^  871  ff. ;  cognate, 
371,  1,  8);  w.  other  cases,  371, 
2  ;  w.  compds.,  371,  4  ;  vr.  verbal 
a<ljs.  and  noun.s  371,  7.  Two 
aces.,  373  ff.  ;  other  const rs.  for, 

374,  3  ;  iiifin.  or  clause,  374,  4  ; 
poetic  ace,  371,  7.    Subj.  of  infiii., 

375.  Agreement,  370.  Advir- 
bial  ace,  377  ff.  Aec  of  time 
and  space,   378.     Of  limit.   3T'.», 
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poetic  dat.  for,  379,  5.  Of  speci- 
fication, 380.  In  cxclara.,  381. 
W.  prep;!.,  432  ff.  Of  gonnuls 
and  gerundives,  5G5.  Of  supine, 
6G9. 

Accusing  and  acquitting,  constr.  of 
verbs  of,  410. 

Acephalous  verse,  003,  III. 

-aceus,  adjs.  in,  o'H. 

Active  voice,  I'Jo.  Act.  and  pass. 
coru<tr.,  4Go. 

Ad,  in  compfls.,  338,  1 ;  in  conipds. 
w.  two  aces.,  374,  6;  w.  dat.,  380. 
A  J,  w.  ace  ,  433. 

-ades,  in  patronymics,  31G  ;  quanti- 
ty, 646,  1. 

Ad'huc  locorum,  396,  2,  4)  (4). 

Adipiscor,  w.  gen.,  409,  3. 

Adjective, — Deel.  of,  147  ff.  Forma- 
tion of  cases,  154  ff.,  irreg.,  159. 
Comparison,  100  ff.  Numerals, 
172  tr. ;  deel.  of,  175  ff.  Deriva- 
tion, 322  ff.  Comp.,  340.  W. 
dat.,  391.  W.  gen.  396,  IH.  2: 
399.  W.  abl.,  414,  419.  Agree- 
ment, 438  if.  W.  the  force  of 
nouns,  clauses,  adverbs,  441  ft'. 
Use  of  comparison,  444. 

Adiniscco^  w.  dat.,  385,  5. 

Admonro,  constr,  410,  3. 

Admonishing,  constr.  of  vcrljs  of, 
410. 

Adolcscens,  compared,  168,  3. 

Adonic  verse,  677,  III. 

Adulor,  w.  ace.  or  dat.,  3S5,  3. 

Advantage,  dat.  of,  385. 

Adverbial  ace,  377. 

Adverl>s, — Numeral,  181.  Chisses 
of,  304.  Corapar.,  305.  Deriva- 
tion, 333  fir.  Composition,  342. 
For  adjs.,  352,  4.  W.  dat.,  392, 
"W.  gen.,  396,  III.  4).  As  preps., 
437.  Use,  582;  w.  nouns,  583. 
Negatives,  non^  ne,  haud,  584,  two 
negatives,  585. 

Adversative  eonjs.,  310 ;  587,  III. 

Adversative  sentence,  360. 

Adversus^  w.  aceus.,  433. 

Advising,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  o-oS, 

Ae,  sound  of,  9,  15  ;  changed  to  7, 

341,  3. 
Aedes^  sing,  and  plur.,  132.  ' 
Aeger,  w.  gen.,  399,  3. 
15 


Aemuhis^  w.  gen.  or  dut.,  399,  2, 

Aeneas,  deel.  of,  43. 

Aequ'i  boni  facere,  402,  3. 

Aii\  aether,  ace.  of,  93,  1,  quantity 
of,  021,  3. 

-aeus,  adjs.  in,  326. 

Jjl'iifhn,  w.  gen.,  396,  III.  4). 

J///V/.),  w.  abl.  414,  1,  1). 

Jjfiuis,  w.  gen.,  399,  (3). 

Age,  expression  of,  417,  3. 

Agent,— Abl.  of,  w.  a  or  ab,  388,  1 ; 
l)at.  of,  388. 

Agreement, — Of  Fred.  Noun,  362; 
in  gend.  and  numb.,  362,  1.  Of 
Appositive,  363,  in  gend.  and 
numb.,  363,  1.  Of  Adject.,  438  ; 
w.  elause,  438,  3  ;  constr.  accord, 
to  sense,  438,  6  ;  w.  pred.  noun  or 
appositive,  438,  7  ;  w.  two  nouns, 
439  ;  439,  2  ;  w.  part.  gen.  396, 
2,  3).  Of  Pronouns,  445;  w. 
two  antecedents,  445,  3;  w.  pi-ed. 
noun  or  appositive,  445,  4 ;  constr. 
accord,  to  sense,  445,  5  ;  w.  clause, 
445,  7.  Of  Verb,  460 ;  constr.  ac- 
cord, to  sense,  461 ;  agreement  w. 
Appos.  or  Fred,  noun,  462 ;  w. 
comp.  subject,  463. 
!  -ai,  for  ae,  42,  3;  quant,  of,  612,  1. 
i  -al,  gen.  and  abl.  of  nouns  in,  64,  87, 
89. 

Alcaic  verse,  664  ;  691,  II. ;  greater, 
692 ;  stanza,  700,  I. 

Alienus,  w.  dat,,  391,  1  ;  w.  abl,, 
301,  2,  3) ;  w,  gen.,  399,  3. 

AUquanius,  aliquis,  aliquot,  191  ; 
use  o(  aliquis,  455. 

-alis,  adjs.  in,  325. 

Alius,— Deel  149.  Indef.  191,  2; 
w.  abl.,  417,  5  ;  w.  atque,  ac,  or 
et,  459,  2.  Alius — alius,  459 ; 
alius — alium,  w.  plur,  verb,  401,  3. 

Alphabet,  2  ff. 

Alter,— Deel.  149.  Indef,  191,  2  ; 
alteniter,  191,  2  ;  alter — oilter, 
459;  alter — altcrum,  w,  plur.  verb, 
461,  3. 

Aliercor,  w.  dat,,  385,  5, 

Ali'us,  gender  of,  47. 

Ambi,  amb.,  338,  2. 

Arnbo,  deel.  of,  176,  2. 

Amphora,  716. 

Amplius  without  quarn,  417,  3. 
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An,  annon,  346,  H.  2 ;  526,  2,  2). 

Anacoluthon,  704,  III.  4. 

Anapaestic  verse,  678. 

Anaphora,  704,  II.  3. 

Anastrophe,  704,  IV,  1. 

Animi,  constr.,  399,  3.  4). 

Ante,  in  compds.,  338,  1 ;  w.  dat., 
386.  Ante,  in  expressions  of  time, 
427  ;  w.  ace,  433. 

Antecedent,  use  of  term,  445,  1  ; 
omitted,  445,  6  ;  attracted,  445,  9. 
Clause  as  antecedent,  445,  7. 

Ant£quam,  w.  indie,  or  subj.,  523. 

Antimeria,  704,  III.  1. 

Antithesis,  703,  8. 

-anus,  adjs.  in,  325  ^. 

Anzius,  w.  gen.,  399,  3. 

Aphaeresis,  703,  1. 

Apocope,  703,  3. 

Aposiopesis,  704,  I.  3. 

Appendix,  702-720. 

Appositive, — Agreement  of,  363  ;  in 
gend.  and  numb.,  363,  1.  Subject 
omitted,  363,  2.     Force  of,  363,  3. 

Ajitus,  w.  dat.,  391,  1 ;  aptus  qui,  w. 
subj.,  501,  III. 

Apud,  w.  accus.,  433. 

-ar,  gen.  and  abl.  of  nouns  in,  66, 
87,  89. 

Arceo,  w.  dat,  385,  4. 

Archilochian  verse,  664;  677,  II.; 
greater,  691,  I. 

Arenae,  gen.  of  place,  424,  3. 

-aris,  adjs.  in,  325. 

Aristophanic,  691,  m. 

-arium,  nouns  in,  317. 

-alius,  nouns  in,  318  ;  adjs.  in,  325. 

Arrangement,— Of  Words,  592-602, 
—General  rules,  593  ff.  Effect  of 
emphasis  and  euphony,  594.  Con- 
trasted groups,  595.  Kindred 
words,  596.  Words  with  common 
relation,  597.  Special  rules,  598 
ir.  Modifiers  of  nouns,  598 ;  of 
adjs.,  599 ;  of  verbs,  600  ;  of 
adverbs,  601  ;  of  special  words, 
— Demon.  Prep.  Conjunct.  Rel. 
Kon,  602.  Of  Clauses,  603-606, 
—Clause  as  Subj.  or  Pred.,  603  ; 
as  Subord.  clement,  604  ;  in  Latin 
Period,  605  ;  in  compd.  sentence, 
606. 
Arsis  and  thesis,  660. 
As  and  its  divisions,  712. 


-as,  nouns  in,  1st  dec,  43  ;  3d  dec, 
50  ;  genit.  of,  68  ;  gend.  of,  105. 

-as,  for  ae  in  gen.,  42,  3;  in  Greek 
ace.  plur.,  98;  in  patronymics, 
316;  in  adjs.,  326;  quanti'ty  of, 
623. 

Asclepiadean  verse,  689,111.:  great- 
er, IV. 

-asco,  inceptives  in,  332,  II. 

Asking,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  374 ;  558, 
VI. 

Aspergo,  constr.,  384,.  I*. 

Aspirated  letters,  4,  3. 

-asso,  assim,  in  fut.  perf.  and  perf. 
subj.,  239,  4. 

Asyndeton,  704,  I.  1. 

-atim,  adverbs  in,  334,  2. 

Atque,  for  qxiam^  417,  4. 

Attraction,  of  pronoun,  445,  4  ;  of 
antecedent,  445,  9  ;  of  pred.  noun 
or  adj.  after  an  infin.,  647.  Subj. 
by  attraction,  527. 

Attributive  adj.,  438,  2. 

-atus,  nouns  in,  318  ;  adjs.  in,  323. 

An,  9,  15;  changed,  341,  3. 

Audio,  w.  Pred.  Noun,  362,  2,  (1). 

Audiens,  w.  two  datives,  390,  3. 

Aureus,  the  coin,  712. 

Autem,  place  of,  602,  III. 

Authority,  long  or  short  by,  609,  2. 

Authors,  Latin,  706. 

Avidua,  w.  gen.,  399,  2 ;  w.  dat., 
399,  5 ;  w.  ace  and  prep.,  399,  5. 

-ax,  genit.  of  nouns  in,  77  ;  verbals 
in,  328  ;  w.  gen.,  399,  2.       ' 

BCHAXGED  top,  248. 
5     Being  angry,  verbs  of,  w.  dat., 
I      385. 
Being  distant,  constr.  of  verbs  of, 

556,  m. 

Believing,  verbs  of,  w.  dat,,  385. 

Belli,  constr.,  424,  2, 
\  Bene,  compared,  305,  2  ;  w.  verbs  of 
!      buying,  416,  3. 
'  Benefiting,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  385. 

Bibi,  quantity  of,  651,  2. 

-bills,  verbals  in,  328. 

Bonus,   decl.,    148 ;    compar.,   165 ; 
,      honi  consulo,  402,  3. 

Bos,  gen.  of,  72,  6 ;  gen.  plur.,  89, 
m. ;  dat.,  abl.,  90,  2. 

Brachycatalectic,  663,  HI. 

Brazen  age,  706,  III. 
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-brum,  nouns  in,  320. 
-bs,  genit.  of  nouns  in,  16. 
Bucolic  caesura,  673,  2. 
-buium,  nouns  in,  320. 
-bundus,  verbals  in,  328. 

CSOUXD  of,  11  ff.  Xouns  in, 
5     48;  genit.  of,  63;  gend.,  111. 

C,  quantity  of  final  syllables  in,  621. 

Caesura,  caesural  pause,  662  ;  in 
tiexam.,  673  ff.  ;  in  anapaestic 
verse,  678;  in  trochaic,  680;  in 
iambic,  6 S3,  IV. ;  686. 

Calendar,  Roman,  707. 

Calends,  708,  I.  1. 

Calling,  verbs  of,  w.  two  aces.,  373. 

-canus,  adjs.  in,  326,  2. 

Caput,  genit.  of,  67  ;  w.  verbs  of 
condemning,  410,  5. 

Carbasus,  gend.  of,  47. 

Cardinals,  172,  174  ;  decl.  of,  175  if. 

Cases,  etvmologv  of, — Endings  of, 
38,  2 ;  in  Ist^d'ec,  42  ;  in  2d  dec, 
45  ;  in  3d  dec,  52  ;  in  4th  dec, 
116;  in  5th  dec,  119;  compara- 
tive view  of,  121 ;  general  end- 
ings, 123.  Formation  of,  in  3d 
dec, — nom.  sing.,  55  ;  gen.,  56  ff. ; 
dat.,  84 ;  ace,  85  ;  voc,  86 ;  abl., 
87  ;  nom.,  ace,  and  voc  plur.,  88  ; 
gen.,  89  ;  dat.  and  abl.,  90.  Greek 
cases, — gen.  sing.,  92 ;  ace,  93  ; 
voc,  94 ;  nom.  and  voc.  plur., 
95;  gen.,  96;  dat.  and  abl.,  97; 
ace,  98.  Cases  of  adjs.  of  3d  dec, 
154-15S. 

Cases,  syntax  of,  364-435, — charac- 
terized, 364  ;  kindred,  365 ;  nom., 
364  ff.  ;  voc,  369 ;  accus.,  370- 
381 ;  dat.,  382-392 ;  gen.,  393- 
411 ;  abl.,  412-431 ;  w.  preposi- 
tions, 432-437. 

Catalectic  verse,  663,  III.  1. 

Causa,  gratia,  414,  2,  3). 

Causal  conjunctions,  310,  311;  587, 
Y. ;  588,  VII. 

Causal  sentences,  360. 

Cause,  abl.  of,  414. 

Cause,  Subj.  of,  517-523,— Rule, 
517,  521;  w.  quum,  518;  qui, 
619  ;  q\iod,  quia,  quoniam,  quan- 
do,  520 ;  dum,  donee,  quoad,  522  ; 
antequaiyi,  priusquam,  523. 

Cause,  denoted  by  part.,  578,  II. 


Causing,  constr,  of  verbs  of,  558,  IV. 

Cave,  w.  subj.  for  imperat.,  535,  1. 

Caveo,  constr.,  385,  3. 

-ce,  appended,  186,  1. 

Celo,  constr.,  374,  2  and  3. 

-cen,  compoimds  in,  339,  2. 

-ceps,  genit.  of  noims  and  adjs.  in, 
75,  1 ;   155,  3. 

Certo,  w.  dat.,  385,  5. 

Certus,  w.  gen.,  399,  (2). 

Ch,  4,  3;  sound  of,  11,  1. 

Characteristic,  gen.  of,  396,  IV. ; 
abl.  of,  428 ;  gen.  and  abl.  disim- 
guished,  42S,  4. 

Choliambus,  6S3,  4. 

Choosing,  verbs  of,  w.  two  aces.,  373. 

Choriambic  verse,  689  ff. 

Cingo,  constr.  of,  374,  7. 
,  -cio,  derivatives  in,  315,  5. 
!  Circa,  circiier,  w.  ace,  433. 
I  Circum,  in  compds.,  338,  1 ;  compds. 
j      w.  ace,  371,  4;  w.  two  aces.,  374, 
j      6.  Circumdo,  circumfundo,  constr., 
I      384,  1.      Circum,  w.  ace,  433. 
\  Cis,  citra,  w.  ace,  433. 
I  Citerior,  compared,  166. 

Citum,  quantity  of,  651,  3. 

Clara,  w.  ace  or  abl.,  437,  3. 

Clauses,  as  nouns,  gender  of,  35, 
Prin.  and  sub.  clauses,  345,  1  and 
2.  Clause  as  object,  371,  5;  as 
abl.  absol.,  431,  4;  as  antecedent, 
445,  7.  Indirect  questions,  clauses 
w.  infin.,  subj.,  and  w.  quod,  com- 
1  pared,  554.  Arrangement  of, 
I      603  ff. 

Coelum,  plur.  coeli,  143,  1. 

Cognate  accus.,  371,  1. 
I  Coins,  Roman,  712. 

-cola,  compounds  in,  339,  2, 

Collective  nouns,  31. 
I  Coins,  gender  of,  47. 
I  Corn,  con  for  cum,  in  compds.,  338, 
I      1 ;  w.  dat.,  386. 

Combined  objects,  354,  3. 
;  Comitor,  w.  ace  or  dat.,  385,  3. 
.  Command,  subj.  of,  487  ff.     Constr, 
I      of  verbs  of,  385  ;  558,  VI. 

Conomon  nouns,  31 ;  com.  quantity, 
i      23. 

!  Commo7ieo,    commonefacio,   constr., 
i      410,  3. 
!  Communis,  constr.,  391,  2,  4);  399, 
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Commuio,  constr.  of,  416,  2. 

Comparative  conjs.,  311 ;  58S,  11. 

Comparative  degree,  160;  wanting, 
167 ;  formed  by  maffis,  170.  Com- 
paratives w.  gen.,  396,  2,  3)  (2); 
w.  abl.,  417;  w.  quam,  417,  1;  w. 
force  of  too,  444,  1 ;  before  and 
after  quam,  444,  2  ;  w.  quam  and 
the  subj.,  501,  IV. 

Comparative  view, — of  dccl.,  121- 
123;  of  conjugation,  243  If. 

Comparison, — of  adjs.,  160;  modes 
of,  161 ;  terniinational,  162  ff.  ; 
irreg.,  163  flf. ;  defect.,  166  ff.; 
adverbial,  170.  Use  of,  444;  in 
adverbs,  444,  4. 

Compleo,  constr.,  410,  7. 

Complex  sentences,  345, 357 ;  abridg- 
ed, 358  ff.  Comp.  elements,  350; 
subject,  352 ;  predicate,  354. 

Compos,  genit.  of,  155;  w.  gen.  or 
abl.,  309,  (3);  419,111. 

Cpmposition  of  words,  313,  338  ff. 

Compound  nouns, — decl.  of,  125  ff. ; 
composition  of,  339;  comp.  adjec- 
tives, SAO  ;  verbs,  341 ;  priu.  parts 
of,  259  ff. :  comp.  adverbs,  342. 
Comp.  sentences,  345,  360 ;  abridg- 
ed, 361.  Comp.  subject,  predi- 
cate, modifier,  361,  1-3.  Com- 
pounds of  preps,  w.  ace,  371,  4 ; 
w.  two  aces.,  374,  6. 

Computation  of  money,  713. 

Coji,  see  com. 

Concealing,  verbs  of,  w.  two  aces., 
374. 

Concedo,  constr.,  551,  II.  2. 

Concession,  subj.  of,  514  ff. ;  parti- 
ciple, 578,  IV. 

Concessive  conjunctions,  311;  588, 
IV. 

Condemning,  constr.  of  verbs  of, 
410,  5. 

Condition, — conjunctions  of,  311, 
588.  Subj.  of,  502;  force  of 
tenses,  504  ;  w.  dum,  modo,  dum- 
modo,  505 ;  ac  si,  ut  si,  etc.,  506  ; 
si,  nisi,  etc.,  507  ff. ;  si  omitted, 
503,  1 ;  condition  supplied,  503, 
2 ;  first  form,  508 ;  second,  509  ; 
third,  510  ;  mixed  forms,  511,  512. 
Condition  in  relative  clauses,  513; 
in  oratio  obliqua,  533,  2  and  3  ; 
denoted  by  participle,  578,  III. 


Conditional  sentences,  502  ff. 

Confido,  w.  dat.,  385,  1;  w.  abl., 
419. 

Conjugation,  201  ff. ;  of  sum,  204. 
First  conj.,  205  ff.,  261  ff. ;  sec- 
ond, 207  ff.,  266  ff. ;  third,  209  ff., 
273  ff.;  fourth,  211  ff.,  283  ff. ; 
of  verbs  in  io  of  the  3d  conj.,  213. 
Periphrastic,  227  ff.  Contractions 
and  peculiarities,  234  ff.  Com- 
parative view  of  conj.,  243  ff. ;  one 
general  system,  244.  Vowel  conj., 
278.  Conj.  of  irreg.  verbs,  287  ff. ; 
of  defect.,  297;  of  impersonal, 
298  ff. 

Conjunctions,  308 ;  coordinate,  use 
of,  587 ;  subordinate,  use  of,  588. 
Place  of,  in  sentence,  602,  III. 

Conscius,  w.  gen.,  399,  (2);  w.  abl., 
399,  5 ;  w.  gen.  and  dat.,  399,  6. 

Conscius  mihi  sum,  constr.,  551,  3, 

Consecutive  conjunctions,  311,  588. 

Consonants,  3,  I. ;  double,  4,  2 ; 
sounds  of,  10  ff.,  16. 

Consors,  w.  gen.,  399,  (3). 

Constituo,  constr.,  558,  II. 

Consududo,  consuctudinis  est,  con- 
str., 556,  I.  1. 

Consulo,  constr.,  385,  3. 

Consultus,  w,  gen.,  399,  (2). 

Contentus,  w.  abl.,  419,  IV. 

Contingit,  constr.,  556,  II. 

Contra,  w.  accus.,  433. 

Contracted  syllables,  quantity  of,  610. 

Contractions,  in  conj.,  234  ff. 

Contrarius,  constr.,  391,  2,  4). 

Convicting,  constr.  of  verbs  of, 
410. 

Coordinate  conjunctions,  309. 

Copulative  conjunctions,  310,  587. 
Copul.  sentences,  360. 

Coram,  w.  abl.,  434. 

Countries,  gender  of  names  of,  35. 

-crum,  nouns  in,  320. 

Cuicuimodi,  187,  7. 

Cujas,  185,  3;   188,  4. 

Cujus,  185,  3;  187,  3;  188,  4;  cu- 
jusmodi,  cvjuscemodi,  aijuscum- 
quemodi,  187,  7;  cujusdummodi, 
191,  4. 

-culum,  nouns  in,  320. 
I  -cuius,  cula,  culum,  nouns  in,  315 ; 
I      adjs.  in,  327. 
i  Cum,   appended,    184,   6;    187,   2; 
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c/m,    com,,   in  compds.,   338,    1. 

O/w,  w.  abl.,  43-1. 
-cundus,  verbals  in,  328. 
Cundl,  omnes^  w.  gen.,  396,  III.  2, 

3). 
Cupidus,  w.  gen.,  399,  2. 
Cupiens,  idiomatic  use  of  dat.,  387, 

3. 
CupiOy  constr.,  551,  II.  1  and  2. 

D     DROPPED  before  s,   55,    3; 
^     quantity  of  final  svllables  in, 

621. 
Dactylic  verse,  6  TO  fF.      Dactylico- 

iambic,  693. 
Dama,  gend.  of,  44. 
Dates,  Lat.  and  Ecg.,  TlO. 
Dative,  formation  of, — in  1st  dec, 

42,  3 ;  in  3d  dec,  84,  90,  97 ;  in 

4tli  dec,  116,  4;  in  5th  dec,  119, 

4. 
Dative,  syntax   of,    382-392,— with 

verbs,  384  fF.     Of  advant.  and  dis- 

advant.,  385.     W.  compds.,  386. 

Of  possessor,  387.    Of  agent,  388. 

Ethical  dat,  389.     Two  dat.,  390. 

W.  adjs.,  391.  W.  nouns  and  adv., 

392.     Of  gerunds,  etc,  564.     W. 

verbs  of  Separ.  425,  2,  3). 
Datum,  quantity  of,  651,  3. 
Dc,  in  compds.  w.  dat.,  386,  2.     Dc 

w.  abl,  434. 
Dccerno,  constr.,  558,  II. 
Decipio,  w.  gen.,  409,  4;  410,  7. 
Declarative  sentence,  346. 
Declaring,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  551. 
Declension,   39 ;    first,  42 ;    second, 

45;  third,  48;    fourth,  116;  sec- 
ond and  fourth,   117;  fifth,  119. 

Comparative  view  of  decl.,  121 ; 

one  general  system  of  decl.,  122. 

Decl.  of  compds.,  125. 
Dedi,  quantity  of,  651,  2. 
Dcdocco,  constr.,  374,  2  and  3. 
Defective  nouns,  119,  5;  129;  def. 

adjs.,  159;  def.  comparison,  166; 

def  verbs,  297. 
Deliberative  questions,  w.  the  subj., 

486,  II. 
Demanding,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  374  ; 
,    558,  YI. 

Demonstratives,  186;  use  of,  450. 
Denarius,  712. 
Deponent  verbs,  221 ;  465,  2. 


Derivation,  313;  of  nouns,  314  ff.; 
of  adjs.,  322  ff. ;  of  verbs,  330  ff: ; 
of  adverbs,  333  AT. 

Derivatives,  quantity  of,  653;  quan- 
tity of  deriv.  endings,  645  ff. 

Desideratives,  332,  III. 

Desino,  w,  gen.,  409,  4. 

Desire,  subj.  of,  487  flP. ;  in  assevera- 
tions, 488,  4 ;  in  relat.  clauses, 
488,  5. 

Desiring,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  551. 

Desisto,  w.  gen,,  409,  4. 

Despero,  w.  ace,  371,  3. 

Deterior,  compared,  166, 

Deterreo,  constr.,  499,  1-2. 

Deus^  45,  6. 

Diaeresis,  669,  III. 

Diana,  quantity  of,  612,  3. 

Diastole,  669,  IV. 

Die  for  dice,  237. 

-dicus,  compds.  in  compared,  164. 

Difierence,  abl.  of,  418. 

Differing,  dat.  w.  verbs  of,  385,  4. 

Differo,  w.  dat.,  385,  4. 

Dignor,  constr,,  419,  2. 

Dignus,  constr.,  419  ;  digmis,  qui, 
w.  subj.,  501,  III. 

Dimeter,  663,  2. 

Diminutive,  nouns,  315 ;  dim.  adjs., 
327  ;  dim.  verbs,  332,  IV. 

Diphthongs,  4 ;  sounds  of,  9  ;  quan- 
tity of,  610. 

Dipody,  656,  2. 

Direct  object,  354,  1 ;  371. 

Dis,  di,  338,  2. 

Disadvantage,  dat.  of,  385. 

Discrepo,  w.  dat.,  385,  4. 

Disjunctive  conjs.,  310;  587;  sen- 
tences, 360. 

Dispar,  constr.,  391,  2,  4). 

Displeasing,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  385. 

Dissentio,  w.  dat.,  385,  4. 

Dissimilis,  constr.,  391,  2,  4). 

Dissyllabic  perfects  and  supines, 
quantity  of,  651. 

Distance,  abl.  of,  378,  2. 

Distich,  666. 

Disto,  w.  dat.,  385,  4. 

Distributives,  172;  174;  decl.  o^. 
179. 

Din,  compared,  305,  4. 

Dius,  quantity  of,  612,  3. 

Divcrsus,  compared,  167. 

Dives,  compared,  165,  2. 
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Doceo^  constr.,  874,  2  and  3. 
Doleo,  w,  accua,  371,  3  ;  w.  clause, 

558,  Y.  ;  w.  abl.,  414,  2,  1). 
Domus,  decl.  of,  117;    gend.,  118; 

constr.,  379,  3;  424,  2. 
Donee,  w.  indie,  or  subj.,  521  fif. 
Do7io,  constr.,  384,  1. 
Double  constr.  of  a  few  verbs,  384,  1. 
Double  consonants,  3. 
Due  for  duce,  377. 
Dion,  dummodo,  w.  subj.,  503  ff. ;  "W. 

iud.  or  subj.,  521  ff. 
Duo,  decl.  of,  176. 
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SOUND  of,  6,  14.  Nouns  in 
J  c,— 1st  dec.,  43  ff. ;  3d  dec, 
48,  50 ;  geuit.  of,  59 ;  89,  1 ;  abl. 
of,  87,  1 ;  gend..  111.  E  in  abl, 
87;  in  Greek  ace.  plur.,  98;  for 
cl  in  gen.  and  dat.,  119,  4;  E  in 
adverbs,  335 ;  changed  to  i,  341,  3. 

E,  quantity  of^iu  ci,  119,  1 ;  final, 
616;  in  increments  of  decl,  635; 
of  conjugation,  641. 

E  or  €x,  see  ex. 

Eece  with  demonstratives,  186,  3 ;  in 
exclamations,  367,  3 ;  381,  3, 

Erquis,  188,  3.     Ecqnid,  346,  II.  2. 

Edoeeo,  constr.,  374,  2  and  3. 

Er/eniis,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  399,  (3); 
'419,  III. 

Ef/co,  constr.,  409,  1. 

Ego,  decl.  of,  184. 

Ehc2{,  quantity  of,  612,  2. 

Ei,  9.     Ei,  quantity  of,  612,  2. 

-eis,  in  patronymics,  310. 

•elns,  quantity  of,  612,  2. 

Ejusmodi,  186,  4. 

-ela,  nouns  in,  320,  '7. 

Elegiac  distich,  676,  2. 

Elegiambus,  693,  1. 

Elements  of  sentences,  347  ff. 

Ellipsis,  704,  of  facio,  oro,  367,  3  ; 
6U2,  II.  3. 

-eUus,  elia,  ellum,  nouns  in,  315  ; 

.-.   adjs.  in,  327. 

-em,  in  accus.,  85,  119. 

Emotion,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  551 ; 
558,  V. 

Emphasis  and  euphony  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  words,  594. 

'^'en,  nouns  in,  51 ;  en  in  Greek  ace, 
93 ;  with  demonstratives,  186,  3  ; 
in  exclamations,  367,  3;  381.  3. 


Enallage,  704,  III. 

Euchtics,  accent  of,  26,  (a) ;  quantity 

of,  613,  1. 
Endeavoring,   constr.   of   verbs  of, 

558,  III. 
Endings,  41;  in  1st  dec.,  42;  in  2d 

dec,  45,  1 ;  in  3d  dec,  52,  2 ;  m 

4th  dec,  116;  in  5th  dec,  119; 

in  the  five  decls.,  121,  123 ;    in 

comparison,  162 ;  in  conjugation, 

242. 
Engush  pronunciation  of  Latin,  6  fif. 
Emm,  place  of, '602,  III. 
-ensis,  adjs.  in,  325  ff. 
-entior,  eatissimus,  in  comparison, 

164. 
Envying,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  385. 
Eo,\\  gen.,  396,  2,  4). 
Epenthesis,  703,  5. 
Epicene  nouns,  36. 
Epichoriambic  verse,  G90. 
Epiphora,  704,  II.  4. 
Epitome,  decl.  of,  43. 
Epulum,  plur.,  cpidae,  143. 
-er,  gend.  of  nouns  in,  47,  103.   Adjs. 

in,   151 ;    comparison   of,  163,  1. 

Adverbs  in,  335. 
-ere,  for  crunt,  235. 
Erga,  w.  ace,  433. 
Ergo,  w.  gen.,  411. 
-emus,  adjs.  in,  325,  2. 
-es,  nouns  in,  50,  119;  genitive  of, 

69;  gender  of,  104,  109,  119.    es, 

in  nom.,  ace,  and  voc  plur.,  88, 
-es,  final,  sound  of,  8, 1 ;  quantity  of, 

624. 
-esco,  inceptives  in,  332,  II. 
-esso,  essim,  in  fut.,  perf.,  and  pcrf. 

subj,,  239,  4.     esso,  verbs  iu,  332. 
-ester,  adjs.  in,  325,  2. 
-estus,  adjs.  in,  323,  3. 
Ethical  dative,  389. 
Etiamsi,   et&iy   v/.  subj.,    515,    518, 

III. 
-etum,  nouns  in,  317. 
Etj-mology  29-342. 
En,  souud  of,  9. 
Euphonic  changes,  55,  3 ;  before  si, 

sum,  turn,  248;  257,  1;  in  prepo- 
sitions, 338,  1. 
Euphony,  see  Emphasis, 
sua,  adjs.  in,  324,  326. 
Evenit,  constr.,  556,  II. 
-ex,  genit.  of  nouns  in,  78. 
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Ex,  e,  in  compds.  w.  dat.,  386,  2.  Ex,  ' 
w.  abl,  434.  I 

Exchanging,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  41G, 
2  I 

Exclamatory  sentences,  346,  IV. ;  ac- 1 
cus.  in,  381 ;  toc,  nom.,  dat.  in,  ' 
381,  3;  infinitive  in,  553,  III. 

Exoro,  constr.,  374,  2. 

£xpers,  exsors,  w.  gen.,  399,  (3). 

Extenis,  compared,  163,  3. 

Extra,  -sv.  ace,  433. 

Extrcmum  est,  constr.,  556,  I.  2. 

Exuo,  constr.,  374,  7 ;  384,  1. 

FAC,  for  face,  237. 
Eacio,  w.  pred.  gen.,  403. 
Fahum  est,  constr.,  556,  I.  2. 
Ealsus,  compared,  167. 
Fames,  ahlfame,  137,  2.- 
Familia,  genitive  of,  42,  3. 
Fearing,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  492,  4. 
Feelins:,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  551 ; 

658,"  V. 
Feet,  metrical,  65G  fil 
Feminine,  33. 
Fer,  for  fere,  237. 
Fertilis,  w.  gen.,  abl.,  or  ace,  399, 

(2)  and  5. 
-fex,  compds.  in,  339,  2. 
-ficus,  adjs.  in,  compared,  164. 
Fido,  w.  dat.,  385;  w.  abl.,  419. 
Figures — of  prosody,  669 ;    of  ety- 
mology, 703 ;  of  syntax,  704 ;  of 

Rhetoric,  705. 
Filling,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  410,  7. 
Final  conjs.,  311 ;  588,  Y. 
Final  syllables,  quantity  of,  613  K; 

final  syllable  of  the  verse,  665. 
Finite,  or  definite  moods,  196 ;  finite 

verb,  196. 
Fio,  quantity  of,  612,  3. 
Fit,  constr.,  .556,  II. 
Flar/ito,  w.  two  aces.,  374,  2 ;    w. 

subj.,  558,  VI. 
Foci,  gen.  of  place,  424,  3. 
Following,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  556, 

ni. 

Formation, — of  cases,  55-98  ;  of 
parts  of  verbs,  240-260 ;  of  words, 
313-342. 

Fractions,  174,  1. 

Freeing,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  410,  7. 

Frennm,  pi.,  fre7u.  frena,  143. 

Frequentatives,  332. 


Fretiis,  w.  abl.,  419,  IV. 

Fnigi,  in  decl.,  159  ;  compared,  165. 

Eruor,  constr.,  419. 

Fungor,  constr.,  419. 

Future,  197  ;  241, 1. ;  in  indie,  470 ; 
■w.  force  of  imperat.,  470,  1 ;  for 
Eng.  pres  ,  470,  2 ;  w.  nielius,  470, 
3.  "\Vanting  in  subj.,  479 ;  how 
supplied,  481,  III.  1.  In  imperat., 
534,  537;  fut.  for  pres.,  and  pres. 
for  fut.,  534,  1  and  2.  In  infin., 
543  ff. ;  circumlocution  for,  544. 
In  part.,  573. 

Future  Perfect,  197;  241,  11. ;  in  in- 
die, 473  ;  to  denote  certainty,  473, 
1 ;  for  Eng.  pres.,  473,  2.  Want- 
ing in  subj.,  479;  how  supplied, 

481,  m.  2. 

Futurum  esse,  fuissc,  fore,  ut,  544, 

1-3. 
Euturimi  sit  v.t,  481,  m.  1  and  2. 

GSOUXD  of,  11  fi.;  changed, 
J     24S. 

Gaudco,  constr.,  371,  3;  551,111.; 
558,  V.  ;  414,  2. 

Gcmo,  w.  accus.,  371,  3. 

Gems,  gender  of  names  of,  47. 

Gender,  33  ff. ;  in  1st  dec,  44 ;  in 
2d  dec,  47;  in  3d  dec,  99-115; 
in  4th  dec,  118 ;  in  5th  dec,  119 ; 
general  table  of,  124. 

Genitive,  formation  of,-^ndingj?, 
40 ;  in  1st  dec,  42  ;  as  for  ae,  um 
for  arum,  42,  3 ;  in  2d  dec,  45 ; 
i  for  a,  uni  for  orum,  45,  5 ;  o  or 
on,  46,  3 ;  in  3d  dec,  56-83,  ^80, 
96;  in  4th  dec,  116;  ids  for  k5, 
116,  4;  in  5th  dec,  119;  e  or  i 
for  ei,  119,  4.     In  adjectives,  155. 

Genitive,  syntax  of,  393-411, — with 
nouns,  395;  varieties,  396;  pecu- 
liarities, 397;  other  constrs.  for 
gen.,  398.  W.  adjs.,  399.  W.  verbs, 
401  ff.  Fred,  gen.,  401  ff. ;  other 
consti-s.  for,  404.  Of  place,  404  • 
421,  II.  In  special  constrs.,  4'  3 
ff.  Ace.  and  gen.,  410.  W.  ad- 
verbs, 411.  Gen.  of  gerunds  and 
gerundives,  563. 

Gcnitiis,  w.  abl.,  425,  3. 

Gentile  nouns,  326,  3. 

Gerund, — Xaturc  of,  559.  Cases  of, 
560.    Ger.  and  Infin.,  560,  2.    W. 
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direct  object,  5G1.  Gerundive, 
502 ;  of  utor,  fruor,  etc.,  562,  4. 
Pass,  sense  of  Ger.,  562,  5.  Gen- 
itive of  ger.  and  gerundive,  563  ; 
ger.  -when  preferred,  563,  2 ;  ge- 
rundive with  mei^  nostri,  etc.,  563, 
4 ;  of  purpose,  563,  5 ;  infin.  for 
ger.,  563,  6.  Dat.  of,  564;  of 
purpose,  ■with  official  names,  564, 
2  and  3.  Accus.  of,  565 ;  tv.  ob- 
ject, 565,  2 ;  of  purpose,  565,  3. 
Abl.  of,  566. 

Gloriosum  est,  556,  I.  2. 

Giyconic  verse,  664,  689. 

GnaruSy  w.  gen.,  399,  (2). 

Golden  age,  TOo. 

Greek  nouns, — in  1st  dec,  45;  in  2d 
dec,  46;  in  3d  dec,  91-98. 

HA  BREATHIXG,  2. 
5     Hadna,  gender  of,  44. 
Happening,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  556, 

II. 
Haudy  ne,  noriy  584. 
Hendecasyllabic  verse,  69 1,  V. 
Hendiadys,  704,  H.  2. 
llephthemimeris,  656,  2. 
Ileroic  verse,  664. 
Ileteroclites,  135  If. 
Heterogeneous  nouns,  141  ff. 
Hexameter  verse,  663,  2.     Dactylic, 

671. 
IliCy  iste^  ille^  decL  of,  186 ;  use  of, 

45a 

JTic  (adv.),  w.  gen.,  396,  in.  4). 

Ilipponactean,  683,  4. 

Historical  tenses,  198,  2;  hist,  pres- 
ent, 467,111. ;  hist,  perfect,  471,  II. 

Ilvdiey  quantity  of,  654,  8. 

Horace,  versification  of,  698  ff.  Lyric 
metres  of,  700.     Index,  701. 

HorreOy  w.  aceus.,  371,  3. 

Hue,  w.  gen.,  396,  III.  4> 

Hujusmocll,  186,  4. 

Hwmis,  gender  of,  47 ;  constr.  of 
Intmiy  424,  2. 

Hvpallage,  704,  HI.  2. 

Hyperbaton,  704,  IV. 

Hyperbole,  705,  V. 

Hypercatalectic  verse,  663,  III. 

Hypermeter,  663,  III. 

Hypothetical  sentences,  see  Condi- 
tional ditto. 

Hysterou  proteron,  704,  IV.  2. 


T    SUPPLIES  the  place  of  j,  2,  3; 

-8-5  sound  of,  6  ff. ;  14  ff. ;  with  the 
sound  of  y,  9;  i  for  i%  ie,  45,  5. 
Xouns  in,  48 ;  genit.  of,  60 ;  gen- 
der of,  111;  i,  final  in  dat.,  84; 
in  abl.,  87 ;  for  is,  92 ;  for  ei,  119, 
4 ;  in  perfect,  247,  2.  /,  quanti- 
ty of, — final,  618;  in  increments 
of  decl.,  636 ;  of  conjugation,  643. 

-ia^  nouns  m,  319 ;  in  nom.,  ace,  and 
voc  plur.,  88. 

-iacus,  adjs.  in,  326. 

-iades,  in  patronymics,  316. 

lambelegus,  694,  1. 

Iambic  verse, — Dipody,  682.  Tii- 
meter,  683;  choliambus,  683,4; 
catalectic,  684.  Dimeter,  685; 
hypermeter,  685,  1  ;  catalectic, 
685,  2  ;  acephalous,  685,  3.  Te- 
trameter, 686. 

lambico-dactylic  verse,  694. 

-ianus,  adjs.  in,  326. 
'  -las,  in  patronymics,  316. 

-ibam,  for  iebam,  239,  1. 

-ibo,  ibor,  for  iam,  iar,  239,  2, 

-ibus,  in  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  90. 

-icius,  adjs.  in,  324,  328. 

Ictus,  659- 

-icus,  adjs.  in,  325  ff. 

Idem,  decl,  186;  w.  dat.,  391,  3; 
use  of,  451.  Idem — qui,  ac  or  at- 
que,  451,  5. 

Ides,  of  the  calendar,  708,  I.  3.     . 
I  -ides,  in  patronymics,  316. 
I  -ido,  nouns  in,  320,  7. 

Idoncus  qui,  w.  subj.,  501,  IIL 
,  -idus,  verbals  in,  328. 
'  -iensis,  adjs.  in,  326. 
I  -ier,  for  i  in  infin.,  239,  6. 
I  Igitur,  place   in   the    clause,    602, 

I    in. 

!  tynarmy  w.  gen.,  399,  (2). 
i  -igo,  nouns  in,  320,  7. 
i  -lie,  nouns  in,  317. 
-ills,  adjs.  in,  325,  328 ;  compared, 

168,  2. 
Illative  conjs.,  310 ;  587,  IV. ;  sen- 
tences, 360. 
me,  decl.  of,  186 ;  use  of,  450. 
lincioviHe,\^Q,  2. 
IHiusmodi,  186,  4. 
-illo,  verbs  in,  332,  IV. 
-iliiis,  iiia,  iiiimi,  in  nouns,  315,  3  •, 
in  adjs.,  327. 
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=iin,  ill  ace,  85,  93 ;  for  cm,  or  em 
iu  prcs.  subj.,  239,  3. 

Immemor,  geuit.  of,  155,  4;  gen. 
plur.,  15S,  3;  w.  gen.,  399,  2. 

-imonia,  nouns  in,  319. 

Imped io,  eonstr.,  499,  1-2. 

Imperative,  196.  Tenses,  534.  Use, 
535  ff.;  pres.,  536;  fut.,  537;  in 
prohibitions,  538.  , 

Imperative  sentences,  346,  HI. 

Imperfect  tense,  197  ;  241,  I. ;  in  in- 
die, 468  ff. ;  in  lively  description, 
of  customary  or  repeated  action, 
469;  of  attempted  action,  in  let- 
ters, 469,  1  and  2.  In  Subj.,  477 ; 
of  present  time,  481,  V. ;  after 
Perf.  Def.,  482,  1 ;  for  Pluperf., 
486,  4 ;  in  desires  and  wishes, 
488,  2;  in  condition,  510;  after 
aniequam  and  priusquam^  523,  2. 

Imperiius,  w.  gen.,  399,  (2). 

Impero,  constr.,  551,  II.  1  and  2. 

Impersonal  verbs,  298  ff. ;  subjects 
of,  556,  I.-III. 

Imperllo,  constr.,  384,  1. 

Impleo^  constr.,  410,  7. 

Impos,  genir.  of,  155  ;  vr.  gen.,  399, 
(3). 

Impoic7is,  w.  gen.,  399,  (3). 

ImpriidcnSy  w.  gen.,  399,  (2). 

-in,  in  Greek  aces.,  93. 

In,  in  compds.,  338,  1  ;  w.  two  aces., 
3-74,  6  ;  w.  dat.,  386.  /«,  w.  ace. 
or  abl.,  435. 

Inceptives,  inchoatives,  332,  II. 

Incertus,  w.  gen.,  399,  (2). 

Inclination,  subj.  of,  486,  3. 

Inclidus,  compared,  167. 

Increments,  629  ff. ;  quantity  of,  632 
ff.,  639  ff.  j 

Indeclinable  nouns,  gender  of,  35 ; ' 
examples,  128.    Indecl.  adjs.,  159. 

Indefinite  moods,  196. 

Indefinite  pronouns,  189;  use  of, 
455  ff. 

Index  of  verbs,  721. 

Indicative,  196  ;  use  of,  474  ff. ;  spe- 
cial uses,  475. 

Indigeo^  constr.,  409,  1. 

Indiffnns,  w.  abl.,  419,  lY.  indignus 
qui,  w.  subj.,  501,  III. 

Indirect  discourse,  distinguished  from 
direct,  528.    Subj.  in,  529.    Moods  ; 
in  prin.  clause,  530 ;  in  sab.  clause,  i 
15* 


531.  Tenses,  532  ;  Pronouns,  ad- 
verbs, etc.,  533. 

Indirect  object ,  354,  2.Rule,  384  : 
indirect  vr.  direct,  384,  II. 

Indirect  questions,  524  ff., — Subj.  in, 
525.  ludic.  in,  525,  6 ;  in  orat. 
obliqua,  530,  II.  2  ;  sins,  and  dou- 
ble, 526. 

Induco,  constr.,  374,  7. 

Indulgmg,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  385. 

Induo,  constr.,  374,  7  ;  384,  1. 

oine,  in  patronymics,  316,  4. 

Inferi'.s,  compared,  163,  3. 

Infinitive,  196,  II.  Tenses  of,  540 
ff.  Subject  of,  545 ;  of  Hist,  in- 
fin.,  545,  1.  Predicate  after,  546  ; 
attracted,  547.  Construction  of, 
548  ff. ;  as  Xom.,  549  ;  as  Accus., 
550  ff. ;  w.  another  ace,  552,  2  ; 
in  relative  clauses,  531,  1 ;  after 
conjunctions,  531,  2 ;  after  adjs., 

552,  3 ;  after  preps.,  552,  4 ;  in 
special  constrs.,   553 ;    as  pred., 

553,  I. ;  as  appos.,  553,  II. ;  in 
exclam.,  553,  III. ;  as  abl.  abs., 
553,  lY. ;  of  Purpose,  553,  Y. ; 
for  Gerund,  553,  YI. 

Infra,  w.  ace,  433. 
Ingenii,  w.  adjs.,  399,  3. 
Injuiing,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  383. 
Innitcr,  constr.,  419. 
Inops,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  399,  (3) ;  419. 
Inschis,  w.  gen.,  399,  (2). 
Inseparable  preps.,  307;  654,  2. 
Impergo,  constr.,  384,  1. 
Instrument,  abl.  of,  414,  4. 
Insiietus,  w.  gen.,  899,  (2) ;  w.  othei 

constrs.,  399,  5. 
Integer,  w.  gen.,  399,  3. 
Inter,  in  compds.,  338,  1 ;  w.  dat., 

386.     Inter,  w.  ace,  433. 
Inter cludo,  constr.,  384,  1. 
Interest,  w.  gen.,  406,  III. 
Interior,  compared,  166. 
Interjections,  312;  w.  voe,  369,  1; 

w.  nom.,  ace,  or  dat.,  381,  3;  use 

of,  589  ff. 
Interrogative  conjunctions,  311,  588. 
Interrogative  pronouns,  188  ;  use  of, 

454. 
Interrogative  sentences, — Form,  346, 

II.     Interrog.  words,   346,  II.   1. 

Double  quest.,  olO,  11.  2.    l)cliber 

quest.,  486,  II.    Answers,  346.  U.' 
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3.  Indirect  quest,,  525 ;  w.  indie, 
525,  6  ;  single  and  double,  526. 
In  indirect  discourse,  529  ff. ;  rhe- 
torical ques.,  530,  2. 

Inlerrogo,  w.  two  aces.,  S'74,  2 ;  w. 
ace.  and  abl.,  374,  2-3. 

Intra,  w.  accus.,  433. 

Intransitive  verbs,  193  ;  371,  3  ;  im- 
personal pass.,  465,  1. 

-inus,  adjs.  in,  324  ff. 

Ini'idus,  \f.  gen.  or  dat.,  399,  2,  2). 

Invitiis,  idiomatic  use  of  dat.,  387,  3. 

-io,  verbs  of  Sd  conj.  in,  213  ff. ; 
nouns  in,  318,  321. 

Ionic  verse,  687. 

-ior,  in  comparatives,  162. 

Ipse,  decl.  of,  186;  use  of,  452. 

Jpsus,  for  ipse,  186,  3. 

Iron  age,  706. 

Irony,"705,  IT.  in  condition,  503,  3. 

Irregularnouns,  127  ff. ;  irreg.  adjs., 
159  ;  irreg.  comparison,  163  ff. 

Irregular  principal  parts  of  verbs, 
249-258  ;  irreg.  verbs,  287  ff". 

Is,  decl.  of,  186;  use  of,  451;  re- 
flexive, 448.     /s- — qui,  451,  4. 

-is,  in  dat.  and  abl.  of  the  1st  and  2d 

•  decls.,  42,  45  ;  in  genit.  of  3d  dec, 

52;  in  ace,  dat.,  and  abl.  plur., 

88,  III.;   90.     Nouns   in   is,  60; 

genitive  of,  71 ;  gender  of,  106. 

"iSj  in  patronymics,  316 ;  quantity  of 
is  final,  626. 

-isco,  inceptives  in,  332,  II. 

Islands,  gend.  of  names  of,  35  ;  con- 
str.  of  names  of,  424. 

-issimus,  in  superlatives,  162. 

-isso,  verbs  in,  332. 

Isfe,  decl.  of,  186  ;  use  of,  450. 

Istic,  isthic,  for  istc,  186,  2. 

Isfi'i.smodi,  186,  4. 

-itas,  nouns  in,  319. 

-iter,  adverbs  in,  335. 

Ithyphahcus,  681,  2. 

-itia,  nouns  in,  319. 

-itimus,  adjs.  in,  325,  2. 

-itium,  nouns  in,  318. 

4to,  frequentatives  in,  332. 

-itudo,  nouns  in.  319. 

If  ion,  quantity  of,  651,  3. 

4tus,H0uns  in,  318  ;  adverbs  in,  335, 

-ium,  in  genit.  plur.,  89  ;  nomis  in, 
318  ff. 


-ins,  adjs.  in,  326;  quantity  of,  612,  8. 

-ivus,  adjs.  in,  328,  5. 

-ix,  genitive  of  nouns  in,  79. 

J    PLACE  supphed  by  i,  2 ;  length- 
^     ens  preceding  vowel,  611. 
Jecur,  genitive  of,  66,  5. 
Jesus,  decl.  of,  128,  1,  3). 
Jocus,  Y)\.,joci,joca,  141. 
Jubco,  constr.,  551,  II.  1  and  2. 
Jugerum,  decl.  of,  136  ;   use  of,  718. 
Jugum,  quantity  of  compds.  of,  6il, 

3. 
Jungo^  w.  dat,  385,  5. 
Jupiter,  genitive  of,  66,  3. 
Jusjurandum,  decl.  of,  126. 
Juvenal,  versification  of,  696. 
Juvenalis,  abl.  of,  87,  2. 
Juvenls,  abl.    of,    87,  2 ;  compared, 

168,  3. 
Juvo,  w.  accus.,  385,  1. 
Juxta,  w.  accus.,  433. 

1^     RAEE,  2. 
^j     Knowing,  constr.  of  verbs  of, 
651,  I.  1. 

LXOUXS  in,  48,  51 ;  genit.  of, 
J     64;  gender,  112;  quantity  of 

final  syUablesm,  621. 
Labials,  3. 

Lacrimo,  w.  accus.,  371,  3. 
Lacdo,  w.  accus.,  385,  1. 
Lar,  quantity  of  genit.,  633,  4. 
Lassus,  w.  gen.,  399,  8. 
Latin  authors,  706. 
Latin  grammar,  1. 
Latin  period,  605. 
-lentus,  adjs.  in,  823. 
Letters,  classes  of,  3 ;  combinations 

of,  4  ;  sounds  of,  5-16. 
Libero,  w.  abl.  or  gen.,  425,  3. 
Libra,  714. 
Licet,  w.  subj.,  515. 
Liugiuils,  liquids,  3. 
Litotes,  705,  \l. 
Litum,  quantity  of,  651,  3. 
Logaoedic  verse,  691. 
Longius,  without  quam,  417,  3. 


M 


EUPHONIC  changes  of,  248, 
J     338,  1 ;  quantity  of  final  syl- 
lables in,  621 ;  elided,  669,  I. 
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•ma,  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  of  nouns  in, 
90,  1. 

Magis,  maxime,  in  adverbial  com- 
parison, 170. 

Magnus,  compared,  165. 

Major,  in  expressions  of  age,  417, 
3. 

Making,  verbs  of,  w.  two  aces.,  373  ; 
w.  subj.,  558,  IV. 

Malo,  constr.,  551,  II.  1  and  2. 

Malus,  compared,  165. 

Manifestus,  w.  gen.,  399,  3. 

Manner,  means,  abl.  of,  414 ;  parti- 
ciple for,  578,11. 

Masculine,  33. 

Material  nouns,  31. 

Me,  for  mUii,  184,  5. 

Measure  of  difference,  abl.  of,  418 ; 
measure  in  prosody,  663,  II. ;  Ro- 
man measure,  715  If. 

3Ied,  mehe,  for  me,  184,  5. 

Medeor,  w.  dat.,  385,  2. 

Medium,  designating  part,  441,  6. 

Melius,  TV.  indie,  for  subj.,  475,  2- 
4. 

2Idos,  plur.  of,  95,  1. 

Meme,  184,  6. 

Memmi,  w.  gen.,  406,  II. ;  vr.  ace, 
407,  1. 

Manor,  w.  gen.,  399,  2). 

-men,  mentiim,  nouns  in,  320. 

Mcnsa,  decl.  of,  42.- 

Mtpte,  184,  5. 

-met,  forms  in,  184,  3  ;  185,  1. 

Metaphor,  705,  I. 

Metathesis,  703,  7. 

Metonymy,  705,  II. 

Metre,  667. 

Metrical  equivalents  and  substitutes, 
657,  658. 

-metres,  Greek  nouns  in,  47,  2. 

3Ietuo,  constr.,  385,  3 ;  492,  4. 

Mcus,  decl.,  185. 

Mi  for  mihi,  184,  5. 

Militia,  constr,,  424,  2. 

Mille,  decl.  and  use  of,  178. 

Million,  cardinal  for,  174;  svmbol 
for,  ISO. 

Million  sesterces,  Latin  for,  713,  4. 

-mino,  in  imperatives,  239,  5. 

Minor,  minus,  without  quam,  417,  3. 

Miror,  w.  accus.,  371,  3 ;  w.  gen., 
409,  4. 

Mirum  est,  constr.  of,  556,  I.  2. 


'  3Iis  for  mei,  184,  5. 

j  Misceo,  w.  dat.,  or  abl.,  385,  5. 

Jlisereor,  misercsco,  w.  gen.,  406. 
j  Miseret,    constr.,    410.      Miserescit, 
miseretur,  410,  6. 

Mobile  nouns,  36. 

Moderor,  constr.,  SS5,  3. 

Modifier,  348  ff. 
,  Modius,  715. 
!  Modo,  w.  subj.,  503,  505. 
j  Jloereo,  w.  accus.,  371,  3. 
I  Moneo,  constr.,  410,  3. 

Money,  Eoman,  712  ff. 
j  Monometer,  663,  2. 

Monosyllables,  quantity  of,  613. 
I  Months,   Roman,   707 ;    division  of, 
708  ;  gender  of  names  of,  35. 

Moods,  196,— Indie,  474  ff".     Subj., 
483-533.     Imperat.,  534  ff.     In- 
j      fin.,    539-553.      Gerund,    559   ff. 
!      Supine,  567  ff.     Part.,  571  ff. 
;  2Ios,  moris  est,  constr.,  556,  I.  1. 
;  -ms,  gen.  of  nouns  in,  75. 
,  Multiplicatives,  173. 

Multus,  comparison  of,  165, 

Mutes,  3. 

Muto,  constr.,  416,  2. 

^     XOUXS  in,  48  ;  genit.  of,  65  ; 

■^  J  gend.  of,  113;  quantity  of 
final  syllables  in,  621. 

N'ame,  dat.  of,  387, 1 ;  gen.  of,  387,  2. 

Xames  of  towns,  constr.,  423. 

Katus,  w.  abl.,  425,  3. 

Ke,  nurn,  nonne,  interrog.  particles, 
311,  8 ;  in  single  questions,  346, 
n.  1 ;  in  double,  346,  II.  2 ;  in  in- 
direct questions,  526. 

Xe,  w.  subj.  of  desire,  488,  3 ;  of 
purpose,  489  ff. ;  of  concession, 
515. 

J\\  nan,  hand,  584.  Aeve,  490,  1. 

Xecne,  346,  II.  2,  3);  526,  2,  1). 

Xedurn,  w.  subj.,  493,  4. 

Negatives,  584 ;  force  of  two  nega- 
tives, 585. 

Xemo,  indef.,  191,  2  ;  use  of,  457,  1. 

Kequam,  indecL,  159;  compared, 
165,  2. 

Xe—quidem,  585 ;  602,  III.  2. 

Xescio  an,  w.  subj.,  526,  II.  2,  2). 

Xescio  quis,  quomodo,  etc.,  w.  indic- 
525,  4. 


escius,  w. 


gen. 


(^). 
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-neus,  adjs.  in,  324. 

Neuter^  decl.  of,  149;  iudef,,  191, 
2. 

Neuter  adjectives,  as  adverbs,  835, 
4;  as  eognate  accus.,  3*71,  1,  3) 
(2);  as  a  second  accus.,  374,  5; 
w.  partitive  genit.,  390,  III.  %  3) 
(3) ;  as  predicate,  438,  4. 

Neuter  nouns,  nom.,  ace,  and  voc.  of, 
38,  3 ;  neuter  by  signification,  35  ; 
by  ending,  in  2d  dec,  47 ;  in  3d 
dec,  111  fif.;  in  4th  dec,  118. 

M,  w.  subj.,  503,  507  ff. 

Mmis,  w.  gen.,  396,  III.  4). 

^Visj,  w.  subj.,  503,  507  IF. 

Nilor,  constr.,  419. 

A'olo,  constr.,  551,  11.  1  and  2 ;  noli^ 
-ito,  in  prohibitions,  535,  1,^  3). 

Nomen  est,  constr.,  387,  1. 

Noroinative,  formation  of,  in  3d  dec, 
55,  88,  95  ;  neut.  plur.  in  adjs., 
157. 

Nominative,  syntax  of,  365  IK;  as 
subject,  307  ;  agreement  of,  368  ; 
for  voc,  369,  2. 

il'bw,  ne,  Jiaudy  584  ;  place  of  non, 
602,  IV.,  omitted,  584,  2. 

Noriy  w.  quOy  quody  qmriy  quittj  w. 
subj.,  520,  3. 

Nones  in  the  Roman  month,  708,  I. 
2. 

Nonne,  n&ii  =  vonne^  346,  II.  1. 

iVos,  for  e^o,  446,  2. 

JVoster,  for  mens,  446,  2. 

JSTostras,  185,  2. 

JS^ostri,  nostrum,  396,  1 ;  446,  S, 

Nouns,  etymology  of, — gender  of,  33 
ff. ;  pers.  and  numb.,  37  ;  cases, 
38  ;  declensions,  39-126  ;  iudecL, 
128;  defect.^  129;  heteroclites, 
135  ff. ;  heterogeneous,  141. 

Nouns,  s^-ntax  of,  362-437, — Agree- 
ment, '  362  ff.  Nom,,  304  ff.  ; 
Voc,  369;  Accus.,  370-381 ;  Dat., 
382-392;  Gen.,  393-411;  Abl., 
412-431  ;  w.  preps.,  432-437. 

A^ovus,  compared,  167. 

JVozius,  w.  gen.,  399,  3. 

-ns,  genit.  of  nouns  in,  7  6» 

JV«6o,  w.  dat.,  3S5,  2. 

liulhis,  decl.  of,  149  ;  indef,  191,  2; 
use  of,  457  ;  for  non,  457,  3. 

iV?«n,  mimqickl,  346,  II.  1  and  2. 

Nuraber,  37  ;  iu  verbs,  199. 


Numerals,   171  ff. ;    adjs.,   172  ff  ; 

decl.  of,  175  ff. ;  sjTuboIs,   180; 

adverbs,  181. 
-RUS,  adjectives  in,  324. 
Nicsquam^  w.  gen.,  396,  III.  4). 

0    SOUND  of,  6  ff.,  14  ;  nouns  in, 
5     48,  51 ;  genit.  of,  61 ;  gend.^ 

100  ;  derivatives  in,  320,  6. 
0,  quantity  of, — final,  620;  in  in- 
crements, 634,  042 ;  in  compds., 

654,  7. 
Ob,  in  compds.,  33'8,  1 ;  in  compds* 

w.  dat.,  386.     Ob,  w.  ace,  433. 
Obediens,  w.  two  datives,  390^  3. 
Obeying,  verbs  of,  w.  dat,  385. 
Object,   direct,    indirect,    combined, 

354 ;  direct,  371 ;  omit,  371, 1,  (3); 

clause  as  an  object,  371,5;  557  ff. 

See  Subject  and  object  clauses. 
Objective  genitive,  396,  II. 
Oblique  cases,  38  ;  use  of,  370-437. 
ObliviscoTj  w.  gen.,  406,  11. ;  other 

constrs.,  407. 
ObsistOj  obsto,  constr.,  499,  1-2. 
Ocior,  compared,  160. 
-odos,  Greek  nouns  in,  47,  2. 
Ocy  sound  of,  9,  14. 
Officio,  constr.,  499,  1-2. 
Ohe,  quantity,  612,  4. 
01  CO  and  vedolco,  w.  ace,  371,  3. 
Ollus,  for  ille,  186,  3. 
-olus,  ola,  olum,  in  diminutives, — 

iu  nouns,  315,  2  ;  in  adjs.,  327. 
Omncs,  w.  gen.,  390,  III.  2,  3). 
-on,  in  Greek  gen.  plur.,  96. 
-one,  in  patronymics,  316. 
Ojyeram  do,  av.  subj.,  492,  1. 
Optimum  est,  constr.,  556, 1.  2. 
Opus,  constr.,  419. 
-or,  gender  of  nouns  in,  101 ;  deri- 
vation of,  320  ff. 
Oratio  obliqua,  see  Indirect  discourse. 
Ordinal  numbers,  172, 174;  decl.  of., 

179. 
Oro,  w.  two  aces.,  374,  2  ;  w.  subj. 

or  infin.,  558,  VI.  3. 
Orthogi-aphv,  2-28. 
Ortus,  w.  abl.,  425,  3. 
-OS,   nouns   in,   50 ;  genit.  of,  72 ; 

gend.,  102. 
-OS,  for  is  in  the  genitive,  92. 
-OS  final,  sound  of,  8,  1  ;   quantity, 

025. 
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-osus,  adjs.  in,  323. 
Ovid,  versification  of,  697. 
-oxj  genit.  of  nouns  in,  80. 

PALAM,  w.  abl.,  437,  2. 
Palatals,  3,  n. 

Pan,  gen.  and  ace.  of,  65,  2 ;  93,  1. 

Panthus,  voc.  of,  46,  3,  5). 

Par  and  dispar,  constr.,  391,  2,  4). 

Paragoge,  703,  G. 

Pardoning,  verbs  of,  vr.  dat.,  385. 

Paroenuac  verse,  664. 

Pars,  in  fractious,  174,  1. 

Parikeps,  gcnit.  of,  155;  v.  gon., 
399,  (3). 

Participles,  196,  II.  4.  Tenses,  rel- 
ative time,  571.  Agreement  and 
use,  438  and  575  ff.  For  rel.  clause, 
577.  For  sub.  clause, — time,  cause, 
maimer,  means,  condition,  conces- 
sion, purpose,  578.  For  prin. 
clause,  579.  For  verbal  notm, 
580.     W.  negative,  581. 

Particles,  etvmologv  of, — Adverbs, 
303  ff  ;  preps.,  30*6  flf.  •>  conjuncts., 
308  ff. ;  interjects.,  312. 

Particles,  syntax  of,  582-590,— Ad- 
verbs, 582  fiP. ;  preps.,  588,  432- 
437;  conjuncts.,  587  IF.;  inter- 
jects., 589  ff. 

Partim,  w.  gen.,  396,  m.  4).  Par- 
tini — pariim,  for  pars — pay's,  461, 
5. 

Partitive  genitive,  396,  III. 

Parts  of  speech,  30. 

Parum,  w.  gen.,  396,  III.  4). 

Parvus,  compared,  165. 

Passive  voice,  195  ;  passive  constr., 
371,  6. 

Paterfamilias,  decl.  of,  126. 

Patior,  constr.,  551,  11.  i-2. 

Patrials,  326,  3. 

Patronymics,  316. 

Pause,  caesural,  662. 

Peculiarities  in  conjug.,  234  fF. 

Pelagus,  plur.  and  gend.  of,  46,  5; 

47,  n. 

Penes,  w.  accus.,  433. 

Pentameter,  663,  2. 

Penthemimeris,  656,  2. 

Penults,  quantitv  of,  645  ff. 

Fer,  in   compds.,    338,   1;    371,  4; 

per,  V,'.    ace,  433.      Per  me  stat, 

499,  1. 


Perceiving,  constr.  of  verbs  Of,  551. 

Percontor,  vr.  two  aces.,  374,  2. 

Perfect  system,  241. 

Perfect  and  supine,  formation  of,  258. 

Perfect,  197 ;  241 ,  II. ;  pres.  and  hist., 
or  definite  and  indef ,  198 ;  want- 
ing, 268,  275,  281,  283. 

Perfect,  syntax  of, — in  indie,  471 ; 
def.  and  indef,  or  pres.  and  hist., 
471 ;  of  what  has  ceased  to  be, 
471,  1  ;  w.  paene,  prrope,  471,  2 ; 
fcr  Eng.  pres.,  471,  3.  In  subj., 
47S  ;  in  sequence,  480  ;  after  hist, 
tense,  482,  2  ;  533,  1 ;  m  desires 
and  wishes,  488,  2  ;  in  condition, 
509 ;  in  orat.  obi.,  532  ff. ;  in  in- 
fin.,  542  ;  for  pres.,  542,  2.  In 
part.,  574 ;  for  verbal  noun,  580. 

Period,  Latin,  arrangement  of,  605. 

Periphrastic  conjugation,  227  £l 

Periius,  w.  gen.,  399,  (2). 

Pennisceo,  w.  dat.,  385,  5. 

Permitio,  constr.,  551,  11.  2. 

Person,  of  nouns,  37;  of  verbs,  200. 

Personal  pronouns,  184 ;  use  of,  446 ; 
reflex,  use  of,  448. 

Persuading,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  385. 

Pertaedet,  pertaesura  est,  410,  6. 

Peto,  constr.,  374,  3,  4). 

PA,  4. 

Phalaecian  verse,  691,  Y. 

Pherecratean  verse,  689,  11. 

Piget,  constr.,  410. 

Place,  ai»l.  or  gen.  of,  421  ff. ;  loca- 
tive, 423,  2. 

Pleasing,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  385. 

Plenty,  constr.  of  verbs  and  adjs.  of, 
419,  III. 

Plenus,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  399,  (3) ; 
419. 

Pleonasm,  704,  II. 

Pluperfect,  197;  241,  11.— in  indie, 
472  ;  in  letters,  472,  1 ;  for  Eng. 
imp.,  472,  2.  In  subj.,  478  ;  se- 
quence, 480 ;  in  desires  and  wishes, 
488,  2;  in  condition,  510;  after 
antequam  and  priusquam,  523,  2; 
in  orat.  obi.,  532  ;  533,  2-4. 

Plural,  37  ;  wanting,  130  ;  with 
change  of  meaning,  132. 

Plus,  without  qiiam,  417,  3. 

Poaiitct,  constr..  410. 

Polysyndeton,  704,  II.  1. 

Pone^  V,-.  accus.,  433. 
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Posco,  w.  two  aces,  or  ace.  and  abl., 
374,  2;  w.  subj.,  558,  VI. 

Position,  long  by,  611;  sliort,  612. 

Positive,  160;  wanting,  166. 

Possessives,  185 ;  w.  gen,,  397,  3  ; 
for  gen.,  398,  3 ;  w.  refej^t  and  in- 
terest, 408,  1,  2);  use  of,  447; 
reflexive,  448. 

Possessor,  dat.  of,  387. 

Post,  sound  of,  8,  1. 

Post,  in  compds.,  338,  1 ;  in  compds. 
w.  dat ,  386.  Fosi,  in  expressions 
of  time,  427 ;  post,  w.  ace,  433. 

Posterns,  compared,  163,  3. 

Postremus,  force  of,  442. 

Postridie,  \\.  gen.,  411;  w.  accus., 

437,  1. 

Postulo,  constr.,  374,  3.  4). 

Patens,  w.  gen.,  399,  (3). 

Potential  subjunctive,  485  ff. ;  in 
declar.  sentences,  486,  I. ;  in  de- 
liberative questions,  486,  II. ;  in 
sub.  clauses,  486,  III.  ;  of  repeat- 
ed action,  486,  5. 

Potior,  w.  gen.,  409,  3  ;  w.  abl.,  419 ; 
419,  4. 

Prae,  in  compds.  w.  dat.,  38G ;  prae, 
w.  abl.,  434. 

Pracditus,  w.  abl.,  419,  3. 

Practer,  in  compds.,  av.  accus.,  371, 
4;  praetcr,  w.  accus.,  433. 

Predicate,  347 ;  simple,  353  ;  com- 
plex, 354  ;  compound,  361.  Prcd. 
nouns,  355,  362.    Pred.  adjs.,  356 ; 

438,  2.  Pred.  gen.,  401;  varie- 
ties of,  402;  verbs  with,  403; 
other  constrs.  for,  404.  Pred.  abl., 
428,  1. 

Pi-epositions,  306 ;  inscp.,  307 ;  in 
compds.,  338,  1.  In  expressions 
of  time  and  space,  378,  1  and  2. 
W.  names  of  places,  379,  1,  2  and 
4.  Pro  with  abl.,  384,  2,  2). 
Compds.  w.  dat.,  386.  A  or  ab 
w.  abl.  of  agent,  388,  1  ;  414,  5. 
Case  w.  prep,  for  the  dat.,  391,  2 ; 
for  the  gen.,  398,  4 ;  399,  5  ;  407, 
2;  410,  4.  Cum  w.  abl.  of  ac- 
companiment, 414,  7.  Quampro, 
417,  6.  W.  abl.  of  place,  421; 
of  source  and  separation,  425 ;  of 
time,  426.  Preps,  w.  cases.  Rule, 
432, 434  IF. ;  preps,  as  adverbs,  436. 

Present,   197  ;    241,   I., — in   indie, 


466  IF. ;  of  general  truths,  customs, 
hist,  pres.,  467.  In  subj.,  477. 
In  imperat.,  536.  In  infin.,  541. 
Part.,  572. 

Present  perfect,  471,  I. 

Present  system  of  forms,  241. 

Priapeian  verse,  695. 

Price,  gen.  of,  396,  lY. ;  abl.  of,  416. 

Pridie,  w.  gen.,  411 ;  w.  ace,  437,  1. 

Primitives  and  derivatives,  313. 

Principal  parts  of  verbs,  240,  246- 
260.  Prin.  clauses,  345,^2;  in 
oratio  obliqua,  '530.  Prm.  ele- 
ments, 349;  tenses,  198,  2. 

Prior,  primus,  166  ;  force  of,  442,  1. 

P^'iusquam,  av.  indie,  or  subj.,  521, 
523. 

Pro,  in  compds.  w.  dat.,  886^  2  ;  pro^ 
AV.  abl.  in  defence  of,  384,  2,  2) ; 
pro,  w.  abl.,  434. 

Pro,  quantity  of,  in  compds.,  654,  4. 

Procul,  w.  abl.,  437,  2. 

Prohibco,  constr.,  499,  1 ;  551,  11.  1. 

Pronouns,  182  ff. ;  pers.,  184;  pos- 
ses., 1^  ;  demon.,  186  ;  relat., 
187;  interrog.,  188;  indef,  189. 

Proiwuns,  syntax  of,  445-459, — 
Agreement,  445.  Pers.  and  Pos- 
ses., 446  fif.  Reflex,  use  of,  448  tf. 
Demon.,  450  ff.  Rcl,  453.  In- 
terrog., 454.     Indef,  455. 

Pronunciation  of  Latin,  5-28. 

Propc,  w.  accus.,  433. 

Proper  nouns,  31. 

Propior,  proximiis,  166;  w.  accus., 
391,  2,  2);  433. 

Propins,  w.  accus.,  437,  1. 

Proprius,  constr.,  391,  2,  4);  399,  3. 

PropAcr,  w.  accus.,  433. 

Prosody,  C07-701,— Quantity,  608- 
654.     Versification,  655-701. 

Prospicio,  constr.,  385,  3. 

Prosthesis,  703,  4. 

Pi-ovidco,  constr.,  385,  3. 

Providus,  w.  gen.,  399,  (2). 

Proxime,  w.  accus.,  437,  1. 

Proximum  est,  constr.,  556,  I.  2. 

Proximics,  w.  accus.,  391,  2,  2) ;  433. 

Prudcns,  w.  gen.,  399,  (2) ;  w.  abl., 
399,  5. 

-ps,  genit.  of  nouns  in,  75. 

Pudet,  constr.,  410. 

Punishment,  w.  verbs  of  condemn- 
ing, 410,  5. 
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Purgo^  constr.,  410,  7. 

Purpose,  subjunctive  of,  4S9  fF. ;  v^. 
conjuncts.,  490 ;  pure  purpose, 
491 ;  mixed,  492 ;  peculiarities, 
493 ;  in  rel.  clauses,  500  IF.  In- 
fin.  of  purpose,  553,  V. ;  gerund, 
563,  5;  564,  2;  supine,  569;  par- 
ticiple, 578,  V. 

Puriies,  decl.  of,  43. 


Quaero,  constr.,  374,  3,  4). 

Qualis,  qualiscimgne,  qualisqualis^ 
187,  7;  qualis,  iuterrog.,  188,  4; 
qualislibet,  indef.,  191,  4. 

Quality,  characteristic,  genit.  of,  396, 
IV. ;  abl.  of,  42S._ 

Quam,  w.  comparatives,  417,  1;  w. 
superlatives,  170,  2.  Quam  pro, 
w.  abl.,  417,  6.  Quam  ut,  w.  subj., 
496,  2.  Q2iam  si,  w.  subj.,  503, 
506.    Quam  quod,  w.  subj.,  520,  3. 

Quamqiiam,  w.  indie,  or  subj.,  516, 
I. 

Quamvis,  quantumvis,  w.  subj.,  515 
ff. 

Quando,  w.  indie,  or  subj.,  520. 

Quantity,  20  ff. ;  signs  of,  24.  Gen- 
eral rules  for,  610  flf.  Special, 
613-654;  final  syllables,  613  ff.  ; 
increments,  629  ff". ;  deriv.  endings, 
645  ff. ;  stem  syllables,  649  ff. 

Quantus,  quantuscunque,  quantus- 
quantus,  187,  7;  indefinite,  188,  4. 

Quasi,  w.  subj.,  503,  506. 

Qui,  rel.,  interrog.,  indef.,  187  ff. ; 
for  quo,  qua,  187,  1;  188,  2.  Use 
of  as  rel.,  interrog.,  indef.,  453  ff. 
Qui,  w.  subj.  of  purpose  or  result, 
489,  500  ff".  Qui  dicitur,  vocatur, 
453,  7.     Quicunque,  187,  4. 

Quia,  w.  indie,  or  subj.,  520. 

Quidam,  indef,  191,  455. 

Quidem,  place  in  clause,  602,  III. 

Quilihet,  191 ;  use  of,  458. 

Quin,  \7.  subj.,  489,  498. 

Qninam,  188,  3. 

Quinarius,  712. 

Quippe,  w.  relative,  519,  3. 

Quis,  interrog.,  188  ;  indef.,  189  ff. ; 
use  of,  454  ff. 

Quis,  for  quibus,  187,  1. 

Quisnam,  188,  3. 

Quispiam,  191 ;  use  of,  455. 


1  Quisquam,  191 ;  use  of,  457. 

j  Quisque,  191  ;  use  of,  458.;  "sv.  plur. 

I      verb,  461,  3. 

\  Quisqiiis,  187,  4. 

Quitum,  quantity  of,  651,  3. 

Quivis,  191  ;  use  of,  458. 

Quo,  vr.  gen.  396,  III.  4) ;  w.  subj. 
of  purpose,  489,  497. 

Quoad,  w.  gen.,  396,  III.  4);  w.  in- 
indic.  or  subj.,  521  ff. 

Quod,  expletive,  453,  6 ;  w.  subj., 
520  ;  clause  w.  quod  imconnected, 
554,  IV.  ;  quod  restrictivp,  501,  3. 

Quojus,  quoi,  for  cujus,  cui,  187,  1. 

Quominus,  w.  subj.,  499. 

Quoniam,  w.  indie,  or  subj.,  520. 

Quoque,  place  in  the  clause,  602,  III. 

Quot,  quotcunque,  quotquot,  quotums, 
quotuscunque,  187,  7  ;  188,  4. 

Quum,  w.  subj.,  515,  517  ff. ;  "w.  in- 
die, 518,  3. 

R    DROPPED,    55,   3  ;    changed, 
I       '9     248;  nouns  in,  48,  51 ;  genit. 
of,    66;    gender,   101,   103,    111, 
I      114. 

I  R,  quantity  of  final  syllables  in,  621. 
I  Rastrum,  plur.  rastri,  rostra,  143. 
!  Raium,  quantity  of,  651,  3. 
'  Re,  red,  338,  2. 
-re,  for  ris,  236. 

Pveason,  subj.  of,  517  ff.     See  Cause. 
Recordor,\v.  gen.,  406.  II. ;  w.  accus., 
I      407,  1  ;  w.  abl.  with  de,  407,  2. 
I  Recrcso,  constr.,  499,  1-2, 
\  EeduDlicated  perfects,  254 ;  quantity 
!      of,  652. 

:  Refert,  constr.,  406,  HI. ;  408. 
'  Refcrtus,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  399,  (2)  and 
I      5. 

I  Pieflexive  use  of  pronouns,  448  ff. 
I  Regarding,  verbs  of,  w.  two  accus., 
I      373. 

!  Regno,  w.  gen.,  409,  3. 
Relative,  187;  as  adj.,  445,  8;  use 

of,  453. 
Relative  clause,  w.  potential  subj., 
486,  1  ;  w.  subj.  of  desire,  488,  5 ; 
of  purpose,  result,  500 ;  of  result 
after  indefinite  or  general  antece- 
dents, after  umis,  solus,  digmis, 
ifidignus,  idoneiis,  apfus,  and  com- 
par.  TV.  quam,  501,  I.-IV. ;  w. 
subj.  of  condition,  513  ;  of  conces- 
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sion,  515  ;  of  cause,  reason,  51'7, 

519  ;  w.  infin.,  531,  1. 
Reliquum  est,  constr.,  55G,  I.  2. 
Remaining,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  556, 

III. 
Eeminding,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  410. 
Reminiscor,  w.  gen.,  406,  II. 
Repeated  action,  subj.  of,  486,  5. 
lieposco,  with  two  aces.,  374,  2. 
Resisting,  verbs  of,  w.  the  dat.,  885. 
jRespublica,  decl.  of,  12G. 
Rcstat  tit,  495,  2. 
Result,  subjunctive  of,  489  ff. ;  w. 

conjuncts.,  490  ff. ;  of  pure  result, 

494  ;    mixed,    495  ;   peculiarities, 

496.    With    relatives,   500.    See 

Relative  clause. 
Rcticcntia,  704,  I.  3. 
Rhetorical  questions,  530,  2. 
Rhythmic  accent,  659. 
Ridco,  w.  accus.,  371,  3. 
Rivers,  gender  of  names  of,  35. 
Rogo,  w.  two  aces.,  374,  2 ;  w.  subj., 

558,  VI. 
-rs,  genit.  of  nouns  in,  76. 
Rudis,   w.  gen.,  399,  (2);  w.  abl., 

399,  5. 
Rules  of  Syntax,  591. 
Rus,  constr.,  379,  3  ;  424,  2. 
Ruium,  quantity  of,  651,  3. 

Q    SOUND  of,  11  ff. ;  nouns  in,  48 

O^  ff. ;  genit.  of,  68-76  ;  gend.,  110. 

Sacer,  compared,  167 ;  w.  dat.  or 
gen.,  391 ;  399,  3,  3). 

Saepc,  compared,  305,  4. 

Sapio,  w.  accus.,  371,  3. 

Sapphic  verse,  664  ;  690,  I. ;  691, 
IV. ;  greater  sapphic,  690,  II. 

Satago,  satagito,  w.  gen.,  409,  5. 

Satis,  w.  gen.,  396,  III.  4). 

Satisfacio,  w.  dat.,  385,  2. 

Sdium,  quantity  of,  651,  3. 

Scanning,  668. 

Scazon,  683,  4. 

Scidi,  quantity  of,  651,  2. 

Secundum,  w.  accus.,  433. 

Semi-deponents,  272,  3;  282;  use 
of,  465,  3. 

Senex,  compared,  168,  3. 

Sentences,  s^-ntax  of,  343-361 ;  clas- 
sification of,  345  ff.  ;  simple,  347 
ff.  ;  complex,  357  ff. ;  compound, 
360.      See  also  Declarative,   Ex- 


clamatory, Imperative,  Interrogor 

live. 
Separation,  abl.  of,  425. 
Sequence  of  tenses,  480  ff.     Rule, 

480.  Application,  481  ;  after  hist, 
pres.,  481,  IV.;   after  imp.  subj., 

481,  v.;  after  infin.  or  part.,  481, 
VI.  Exceptions,  482  ;  after  perf. 
def.,  482, 1 ;  hist,  tense,  482,  2 ;  m 
orat.  obUqua,  482,  3. 

Sequitur,  w.  subj.  or  infin.,  495,  2 ; 

549,  1. 
Serving,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  385. 
Servus,  decl.  of,  45. 
Scse,  184,  4. 

Sestertius,  sestcrtia,  sesteriium,  712  ff. 
Showing,  verbs  of,  w.  two  aces.,  373. 
-si,  sin,  in  Greek  datives,  90,  97. 
Silver  age,  706. 
-.'iim,  in  perfect  subj.,  239,  4, 
Similis  and  its  compds.,  constr.,  391, 

2,4). 
Simple, — sentence,  347  ff.  ;  elements, 

350;  subject,  351;  predicate,  353; 

words,  313,  1. 
Simid,  w.  abl.,  437,  2. 
/S'm,  w.  subjunctive,  503,  507  ff. 
Sine,  w.  abl.,  434. 
Singular,  37 ;  wanting,  131. 
Sino,  constr.,  551,  II.  1. 
Sitio,  w.  accus.,  371,  3. 
Situm,  quantity  of,  651,  3. 
-so,  in  fut.  perfect,  239,  4. 
Sohcs,  decl.   of,   149;   solus  qui,  w. 

subj.,  501,  II. 
Source,  abl.  of,  425. 
Space,  abl.  of,  378. 
Sparing,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  385, 
Specification,  ace.  of,  380 ;  genit.  of, 

396,  V. ;  abl.  of,  429. 
Spirants,  3. 
Stanza,  666  ;  stanzas  of  Horace,  699 

ff 
Sfiitum,  quantity  of,  651,  3. 
Statuo,  constr.,  558,  II. 
Stem,  41 ;  in  the  five  decls.,  123. 
Stem-syllables,  quantity  in  primitives, 

649    ff.  ;    in   derivats.,    653  ;    in 

compds.,  654. 
Steti,  stiti,  quantity  of,  651,  2. 
Striving,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  568,  III. 
Siudiosus,  w.  gen.,  399. 
Sub,  in  compds.,  338,  1 ;  compds.  w. 

dat.,  386.   Sub  v.'.  ace.  or  abl,  436. 
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Subject, — Simple  subject,  351 ;  com- 
plex, 352  ;  compound,  361.  Subj. 
nom.,  367  ;  omitted,  367,  2.  Subj. 
ace,  375,  545;  omitted,  545,  2. 
Infin.  as  subj.,  549.  Clause  as 
subj.,  555  ff. 

Subject  and  object  clauses,  554  ff. 
Indirect  questions,  infin.  clauses, 
subjunctive  clauses,  and  clauses 
with  quod^  compared,  554.  Sub- 
ject clauses,  555  ff. ;  interrog.,  555  ; 
not  interrog.,  556.  Object  clauses, 
557  ff. ;  interrog.,  557  ;  not  inter- 
rog., 558. 

Subjective  genitive,  396,  I. 

Subjunctive,  196  ;  svntax  of,  483- 
533,— Potential  Subj.,  485  ff.  Subj. 
of  desire,  487  ff.  Of  purpose  or 
result,  489-501 ;  w.  conjuncts.,  489 
ff. ;  w.  relatives,  500  ff.  Of  con- 
dition, 502  ff.  Of  concession,  515 
ff.  Of  cause  and  time,  517  ff'.  In 
indirect  questions,  524  ff.  By  at- 
traction, 527.  In  indirect  dis- 
course— oratio  obliqua,  528. 

Subordinate, — clauses,  345,  2 ;  in 
oratio  obliqua,  531.  Sub.  con- 
juncts., 311,  588  ;  elements,  349. 

Substantives,  see  Xouns. 

Suhter^  in  compds.  w.  ace,  371,  4. 
Siibter,  ■w.  ace.  or  abl.,  435. 

Sui,  decl.  of,  184 ;  use  of,  448  ff. 

Sum,  w.  dat.,  387 ;  vr.  pred.  gen., 
403. 

Super,  in  compds.  -w.  accus.,  371, 4. ; 
in  compds.  with  dat.,  y86.  Svpcr, 
w.  ace.  or  abl.,  435. 

Superlative,  160  ;  irreg.,  163 ;  want- 
ing, 168  ff. ;  formed  by  maxime, 
170 ;  w.  gen.,  396,  2,  3)  (2). 

Superus,  compared,  163,  3. 

Supme,  196,  11. ;  wantimr,  267  ff., 
274,  281,  283.     Use  cf,^567  ff. 

Supine  system,  241. 

^ipplko,  w.  dat,  385,  2. 

Supra,  w.  accus.,  433. 

Smpensus,  w.  gen.,  399,  (2). 

Siius,  decl.  of,  185  ;  use  of,  448  ff. 

Syllables,  17  ff. 

Synaeresis,  669,  II. 

Synaloepha,  Syuapheia,  G69,  I.  5. 

Synecdoche,  705,  III. 

Synesis,  704,  III.  3. 

Synopsis  of  conjugation,  216-226. 


Svntax,  343-606,  — of  sentences, 
'  343-361 ;  of  nouns,  362-437  ;  of 
adjectives,  438-444  ;  of  pronouns, 
445-459 ;  of  verbs,  460-581  ;  of 
particles,  582-590.  Rules  of  syn- 
tax, 591.  Arrangement  of  words 
and  clauses,  592-606. 

Systole,  669,  lY. 

|l^     SOUKD  of,  11  ff;  nouns   in, 
I  -*-  ^    48  ;  genit.  of,  67  ;  gender.  111. 
j       T  dropped,  55,  3  ;  248. 
1  T,  quantity  of  final  syllables  in,  621 
I  Tacdet,  constr.,  410. 
Tdis,  186,  4. 
Talpa,  gender  of,  44. 
j  Tameisi,  w.  subj.,  515;  516,  HI. 
'  Tanqv.am,  tanquani  si,  w.  subj.,  503 ; 
I      506. 

I  Tantus,  186,  4 :  tanhim  abest,  496, 3. 
,  Teaching,  verbs  of,  vr.   two  aces., 

374. 
!  Ted  for  te,  184,  5. 
j  Tempero,  constr.,  385,  3. 
!  Templum,  decL  of,  45. 
.  Temporal  conjunctions,  311 ;  588, 1. 
'  Tenses,  197  ;    prin.   and  hist.,  198; 
wanting,  198,  3.    Use  of,  m  indie, 
466  ff. ;  in  subj.,  476  ff.  ;  sequence 
of,  480  ff. ;  in  imperat.,  534  ;   in 
infin.,  540;  in  part.,  571. 
Tenus,v^.  gen.,  411;  w.  abl.,  434; 

after  its  case,  434,  2. 
Terrae,  genit.  of  place,  424,  3. 
Testis  sum,  constr.,  551,  3. 
Teie,  184,  4. 

Tetrameter  verse,  663,  2. 
•Tetrapody,  656,  2. 
Tetrastich,  666. 
Th,  4. 

Thesis,  660. 

-thongos,  Greek  nouns  in,  47,  2. 
Threatening,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  385. 
-tim,  adverbs  in,  334,  2. 
Tune,  accus.  of,  378 ;  abl.  of,  378, 
2  ;  426  ;  w.  the  prep,  i;?,  426,  2 ; 
w.  abkinc,4'27.     Time  denoted  by 
ace.  or  abl.  w.  ante  ov  post,  427  ; 
by  participle,  578,  I. 
Tune,  with  cause  or  purpose,  subj. 

of,  521  ff. 
Timco,  constr.,  385,  3  ;  492,  4. 
Tis,  lor  tui,  184,  5. 
I  -to.  for  tor,  in  imperative,  239,  6. 
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Tot,  tolas,  186,  4.      lotus,  decl.  of, 

149. 
Towns,   gender   of  names  of,    35 ; 

const!'., — SICCUS.,    37'J;   with  vrbs 

or  oppidam,  1579,  2 ;  genit.  or  abl., 

421,  II. 
Trans,  in  compds.,  338, 1 ;  in  eompds. 

w.  ace.,  371,  4  ;  w.  two  aces.,  374^ 

0.      Trails,  w.  ace.,  433. 
Transitive  verbs,  l'.»3;  a71,  3. 
Tree.s,  gender  of  names  of,  35. 
Trimeter,  003,  2. 
Tripody,  050,  2. 
Tri.xtieli,  000. 
Trochaic  verse,  070  ff. 
-tnun,  nouns  in,  320. 
Tn,  deil.  of,  Itil. 
Tuli,  (juantity  of,  051,  2. 
-tus,  nouns  in,  ols. 
Turn,  decl.  of,  1.^5. 

U  SOUND  of,  0  (T.,  14  ;  w.  sound  of 
7  ir,  0.  Nouns  in  i/,  110;  gen- 
der of,  118. 

U,  (piantity  of, — final.  Oil);  in  in- 
crements, 0;i7,  t'l  L 

-u,  fur  lit  in  dat.,  1 1«»,  1. 

I'I'K  «'.  ^'enit.,  3".Hi,  2,  4). 

-ubus,  in  dat.  and  abl.,  'JO;   110,  4. 

Ui,  as  dij)hthon;;,  •■•. 

-uis,  for  us,  in  jrenil.,  110,  4. 

-ula,  nouns  in,  ;>2t»,  5. 

-uleus,  ill  derivatives,  315,  5. 

i'lluH,  dec),  of,  14V);  indef.,  191,  2; 
use  of,  457. 

Ulterior,  ullimus,  ICG ;  force  of, 
442,  1. 

Ultra,  w.  accu.<*.,  433. 

-iilua,  ula,  idum,  in  nouns,  815; 
;;2n,  .',;   in  adj.-<.,  327  fl'. 

-um,  Uwnrwn,  42,  3  ;  for  ornm,  45, 
:.,  J ) ;   in  jjen.  plur.  of  3d  dec,  81). 

-iindus,  undi,  for  rndiis,  cruU,  238. 

Uivis,  tied,  of,  1 1'.t,  170;  units  qui, 
V    siihj.,  5ui,  II. 

Ui        nisque,  I'.tl,  1. 

-ui,    xmkI.  of  nouns  in,  114. 

-ura,  nouns  in,  321. 

-urio,  desideratives  in,  332,  III. 

-us,  for  €  in  voc.  sing.,  45,  5;  nouns 
in,  50  n:,  IIG;  genitive  of,  73, 
110;  gender,  115,  118.  Deriva- 
tives in,  320,  0;  321;  xis,  final, 
quantity  of,  027. 


Usqtte,  w.  accus.,  437,  1. 
-ustus,  adj.s.  in,  323. 
Usus,  coustr.,  4ly. 
-ut,  nouns   in,   51;    genit.   of,   07; 

gend..  111. 
Ut,  w.  subj.  of  purpose  or  result, 

4S9  ff. ;     omitted,  493,  2  ;  w.  qui, 

519,  3. 
Ut  si,  w.  subj.,  503,  600. 
Ut  quisque — ita,  458,  2. 
Uttr,iUercuHquf,\AM;    187,0;    188, 

4;   191,  2. 
Utiritbet,    uterquf,    utcrvis,    191,   3. 

Uterque,  w.  plur.  verb,  401,  3. 
Utinain,  w.  gubj.  of  desire,  4nS,  1. 
Utor,  constr.,  419;  419,  4. 
UtjKfte,  w.  qui,  519,  3. 
Utrnm,  340,  II.  2. 
-utus,  adjs.  in,  323. 
-UUS,  verbal  adjs.  in,  328,  5. 
-ux,  genitive  of  nouns  in,  81. 

V    PL  ACE  supplied  by  u,  2. 
^      Vacuus,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  399, 
(3)  and  5. 

Value,  genit.  of,  896,  IV. 

Vannus,  gender  of,  47. 

Vclut,  vdul  si,  w.  subj.,  503,  506. 

Verbal  inllections,  tabic  of,  242. 

Verbs,  etymology  of — (.'lu-sses,  voices, 
mood.-»,  tenses,  etc.,  192-203. 
Paradigms,  204-215.  Synopsi--^, 
210-226.  Periphra-stic  conj.,  227- 
232.  Contractions  an<l  peculiari- 
ties, 234-239.  Fonr.ation  of  parts, 
24<»  IT.  Table  of  inticctions,  212. 
Comparative  view  of  conjs.,  243  (T. 
Principal  parts  of  verb.>«,  24<>-20O. 
Classification  of  verbs,  201-280. 
Irreg.  verbs,  287-29r,.  Defect., 
297.  Impers.,  298-301.  Deriv., 
330  AT.  Compound,  341.  Irreg- 
ularities of  special  verbs,  721.  Se<' 
also  Tratisiiivr,  Intraus.,  Kmitr, 
J)rn<mnit,  Scmi-dcpon.,  Imperso- 
nal, Frequent.^  Incfpl.,  Dcsidcrai., 
Diminutive. 

Verbs,  syntax  of,  460,  581, — Agree- 
ment," 40O  fT.  Omitted,  307,  3; 
40O,  .3.  Voices,  404  IT.  Ten.^es 
of  Indie,  466  ff.  Use  of  Indie, 
474.  Ten.>5esof  Subj.,476ff.  Use 
of  Subj.,  483-5;>:j.  Imperat.,  534 
ff.    Infin.,  539-553.     Subject  and 
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olyect  clauses,  554  if.     Gerund, 
559-566.     Supine,  5G7  ff.     Parti- 
ciples, 571-581. 
Verb-stem,  203,  242. 
Vereor,  coustr.,  492,  4. 
Verisiinile   est,   verum    est,   constr., 

556,  I.  2. 
Vcro,  place  in  clause,  602,  HI. 
Verses,  661;  names  of,  663  ff. 
A'ei-sitieatiou,    655, — Feet,    656    ff. 
Vei-ses,  661  ff.     Figures  of  proso- 
dy, 669.    Varieties  of  verse,  670  ff. 
Versus,  w.  accus.,  433. 
]^escor,  constr.,  419;  419,  4. 
Vcstras,  185,  2. 

Vestri,  vcstrum,  396,  III.  1. ;  446, 3. 
17/0,  constr.,  551,  II.  1. 
Vffus,  compared,  167. 
Vichius,  w.  dat.   or  gen.,   391,  1; 

399,  3. 
Vir,  decl.  of,  45,  4. 
Virgil,  versitication  of,  696. 
Vocative,  formation  of,  86,  88;  in 
Greek  nouns,  95  ;  in  adjs.,    154, 
157.     Syntax  of,  369. 
Voices,  195.     Sec  also  under  Verbs, 

syntax  of. 
Volens,  idiomatic  use  of  dat.,  QS7,  3. 
VoiO,  constr.,  551,  U.  1. 


=.volus,  compds.  in,  compared,  164. 
Vowels,  3, 1. ;  sounds  of,  6  ff.,  14  ff  ; 
before  r,  6,  2. 

W   PLACE  supplied  by  n,  2. 
Tf  5     Want,  coustr.  of  verbs  and 

adjs.  of,  419. 
Warning,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  558, 

VI. 
Weights,  Roman,  714. 
Winds,  gender  of  names  of,  35. 
Wishing,  constr.  of  verbs  of,  551. 
Words,  arrangement  of,  592. 

Y    SOUXD  of,  11  ff.;  nouns  in, 
■^'j     48,  50;  genitive  of,  77-83; 
gender  of,  108. 

YOXLY    in    Greek    words,    2. 
5     Nouns  in,  48 ;  genitive  of,  62 ; 
gender,  111. 
T,  quantity  of,— final,  617;  in  in- 
crements, 638. 
-ys,  genitive  of  nouns  in,  74 ;  gender 
of,  107;  quantity  of  ^/s  final,  628. 
-37^,  genitive  of  nouns  in,  82. 

ZOXLY  in  Greek  words,  2. 
5     Zeugma,  704, 1.  2. 
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